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GENERAL 
(See also Abstract 5180) 
OBITUARIES & BIOGRAPHY 


4245. —__——. José Germain Cebrian. Rev. 
Psychol. appl., 1959, 9, 249-256.—Biography, por- 
trait, and 100-item bibliography—W. W. Watten- 
berg. 

4246. —_———. Leon Abgarovich Orbeli. Dokl. 
Akad. Nauk SSSR, 1959, 124, 503-506.—The sci- 
entific life and contributions of L. A. Orbeli, to 
whom fell the “responsibility of developing the sci- 
entific heritage of Pavlov” at the latter’s death in 
1936, are related. Orbeli died in December of 1958 
at the age of 76—J. D. London. 

4247. —_———. George K. Bennett. Rev. Psy- 
chol. appl., 1960, 10, 129-133.—Brief biography, por- 
trait, and list of principal publications—W. W. Wat- 
tenberg. 

4248. ————-. Joseph Zubin. Rev. Psychol. 
appl., 1960, 10, 183-189.—Brief biography, portrait, 
and 112-item bibliography—_W. W. Wattenberg. 

4249. Pierre Oléron. Rev. Psychol. 
appl., 1960, 10, 59-62.—Brief biographical note, por- 
trait, and 42-item bibliography —W. W. Wattenberg. 

4250. Anon. Georgii Vladimirovich Fol’bort. 
Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1960, 10, 639-640.—The 
life and scientific activity of one of Pavlov’s closest 
followers, G. V. Fol’bort, are sketched. le died 
April 17, 1960, at the age of 76. Portrait—J/. D. 
London. 


4251. Anon. 





K 80-letiiu so dnia rozhdeniia N. 
A. Rybnikova. (On the 80th birthday of N. A. 
Rybnikov.] Vop. Psikhol., 1960, 6(6), 186-187.— 
The psychological contributions of Rybnikov are 
listed. He introduced the biographical method into 
Russian psychology.—/. D. London. 


4252. Canestrelli, Leandro. (U. Rome, Italy) 
Mario Ponzo: 1882-1960. Amer. J. Psychol., 1960, 
73, 645-647.—Obituary, portrait—R. H. Waters. 


4253. Ellenberger, Henry. (Topeka, Kan.) La 
vida y la obra de Hermann Rorschach (1884- 
1922). [The life and work of Hermann Rorschach 
(1884-1922).] Rev. Psicol. gen. apl., Madrid, 1958, 
13, 561-613.—A biography and appreciation of Her- 
mann Rorschach. A series of references to basic 
source material is appended, including persons who 
knew Rorschach and reminisced about him to the 
author, archival sources for documents about him, 
contemporary printed documents, some biographical 
studies, 52 selected references by him, 1 study per- 
formed under his direction, selected articles dealing 
with the interpretation and history of the Rorschach, 
a list of writers directly influenced by him, and a 
list of critiques of his work.—B. S. Aaronson. 


NUMBER 4 
4254. Sato, Koji. (Kyoto U., Japan) Prof. Ed- 
ward C. Tolman. Psychologia, 1960, 3, 1— 


Obituary. 

4255. Takagi, S. Prof. Tatsuro Yatabe. 
chologia, 1958, 1, 211—212.—Obituary. 

4256. Wallerstein, Robert S. ( Menninger Found., 
Topeka, Kan.) Helen D. Sargent and the Psy- 
chotherapy Research Project of The Menninger 
Foundation. Bull. Menninger Clin., 1960, 24, 159- 
163.—A tribute to the late Helen D. Sargent and 
a review of her contributions to the planning and 
executing of the Psychotherapy Research Project. 
This issue of the Bulletin constitutes the 3rd report 
of the project—W. A. Varvel. 


Psy- 


History & SYSTEMS 


4257. Chiba, Tanenari. Das Problem der Pri- 
oritat des Gefiihls in Bezug auf die Klassification 
des Bewusstseins. [The priority of emotion as 
regards classification in consciousness.] Tohoku 
psychol. Felia, 1960, 19, 1-16—Consciousness 
streams, that is, acts as a unified whole. Cognition, 
emotion, and volition comprise the materials of con- 
sciousness, of which feeling is ascendant, feeling 
plays an important part in science and philosophy, 
and ethics and religion, which are volitional. Art 
takes precedence of all these, and the true, the good, 
and the wise are beautiful—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


4258. Grashchenkov, N. I. (Moscow, USSR) 
Relationships between British and Russian medi- 
cine and neurology, and the role of the National 
Hospital, Queen Square, London, in the develop- 
ment of Russian neuropathology. J. Neurol. Neu- 
rosurg. Psychiat., 1960, 23, 185-190.—A lecture de- 
livered at the centenary celebration of the National 
Hospital, London. This review of developments 
from the 16th century to the present includes a brief 
discussion of Pavlov’s forerunners and of the his- 
torical setting of his work.—M. L. Simmel. 

4259. Hirano, Toshitsgu. (U. Tokyo, Japan) 
Japanese studies related to Prof. Tolman’s view- 
point. Psychologia, 1960, 3, 2-46—A_ discussion 
of studies under the headings of “General Studies,” 
“Experiments of Detention and Time Discrimina- 
tion,” “The Spontaneous Alternation,” “Latent 
Learning,” “Disproof of the Law of Effect,” and 
“Spatial Learning.” (91 ref.)—C. T. Morgan. 

4260. Hunt, J. McV. (VU. Illinois) Experience 
and the development of motivation: Some rein- 
terpretations. Child Develpm., 1960, 31, 489-504. 
—This research is concerned with certain deriva- 
tives of drive theory; i.e., all behavior is motivated, 
habits are acquired when they lead to the reduction 
of stimulation within the nervous system, and con- 
ditioned drive and fear have generally yielded posi- 
tive results. There exists a number of studies deal- 
ing with fear which are not easily incorporated into 
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drive theory but which can be dealt with in terms of 
an “incongruity-dissonance” conception of the genesis 
of fear. Several implications of this approach to 
the study of motivation are presented —W. J. Meyer. 

4261. Kupalov, P. S., Ot redaktsii. [From the 
editors.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1959, 9, 797- 
798.—Pavlovian theory is seen as the crowning ex- 
tension of Darwinism, culminating in the introduc- 
tion of the “second signal system, represented by 
word [utilization], speech activity, [and] abstract 
thinking in man.” It was, moreover, the “concep- 
tion of the conditioned reflex, based on the evolu- 
tionary principle, [that] provided Pavlov’s disciple, 
L. A. Orbeli, with the opportunity to embark upon 
a systematic analysis of evolutionary physiology and 
pathology. of higher nervous activity.”"—/. D. 
London. 

4262. Leont’ev, A. N. (Moscow State U., US- 
SR) Biologicheskoe i sotsial’noe v psikhike che- 
loveka. [The biological and the social in man’s 
psyche.] Vop. Psikhol., 1960, 6(6), 23-38.—Evi- 
dence is cited to show that the “most important 
result of humanization of the brain” consists of 
“transformation of the cortex into an organ capable 
of forming [functional] organs,” so that the brain 
does not possess inherited “human capacities, but 
only the capacity for formation of these capacities.” 
To believe the contrary introduces into psychology 
“racial and national discrimination” and encourages 
the belief in the “right to genocide and wars of 
extermination.”—/. D. London 

4263. Majorino, Maria G. 
Mead e la psicologia sociale. [George Herbert 
Mead and social psychology.] Riv. Psicol. soc., 1959, 
26, 11-27.—G. H. Mead addressed the fundamental 
problem of the origin and nature of human per- 
sonality in biosocial terms. He considered the 
evolution of the rational individual to take place in 
social situations, of which language is the important 
feature. (English summary)—C. T. Morgan. 

4264. Ramul’, K. A. (Tartu U., USSR) 
torii psikhologicheskogo éksperimenta. [from 
the history of the psychological experiment.] Vop. 
Psikhol., 1960, 6(6), 137-144.—The main stages in 
the historical development of the psychological ex- 
periment, exclusive of the present, are discussed 
along with the factors behind this development.— 
I. D. London. 


4265. Teplov, B. M. Ob istoricheskoi otsenke 
psikhologicheskoi kontseptsii N. N. Lange. [On 
the historical evaluation of the psychological con- 
ception of N. N. Lange.] Vop. Psikhol., 1960, 6(6), 
145-148.—The author disputes A. A. Shtein’s neg- 
ative evaluation of his views on N. N. Lange’s 
work and position in Russian psychology.—I. D. 
London. 


4266. Vértes, Andras O. (Hungarian Acad. Sci- 
ences, Budapest) Egy XVIII. szazadi magyar 
lélektani dolgozat. |A Hungarian psychological 
paper of the 18th century.] Magyar pszichol. Szle., 
1960, 17, 50-59.—A paper written by Mihaly Fronius 
(1761-1812) describing “the wild man of Brasso” 
from a psychological point of view is transcribed 
and discussed by the author. (Russian & English 
summaries )—E. Friedman. 


(See also Abstract 5135) 


George Herbert 


Iz is- 


GENERAL 


PHILOSOPHY OF SCIENCE 

4267. Boring, E. G. (Harvard U.) The psy- 
chologist’s concept of mind. J. psychol. Res., 
Madras, 1960, 4, 95-101—Mind is discriminative 
behavior. “Use those concepts of mind that promote 
science with the least awkwardness, the least cir- 
cumlocution but, when confusion or disagreement 
arises, try reducing the concepts to their operational 
equivalents.”—U. Pareek. 

4268. Kardos, Lajos. (U. Budapest, Hungary) 
A lélektani kisérlet. [The psychological experi- 
ment.] Magyar pszichol. Szle., 1960, 17, 9-19.— 
The probleras of subject matter and method of 
psychology are assessed in the light of the history 
of scientific psychology. Since the introduction of 
the experimental method in psychology, the question 
of subject matter is seemingly ignored. The ques- 
tion whether “mental phenomena” or behavior is ob- 
served needs clarification in order to evaluate ex- 
perimentation. The solution offered by the author is 
the realization of the biological basis of the rela- 
tionship between behavior and mental phenomena; 
“the biological function of the mental phenomenon 
is to control behaviour according to the outside 
(surrounding) and inside constellation present... . 
The careful distinction between the problem of 
method and the problem of subject matter, and at 
the same time full consideration of their relationship 
are indispensable for clearing up the issue about the 
subject matter of psychology.” (Russian & English 
summaries )—E. Friedman. 


4269. Samuel, Arthur L. (IBM Corp., York- 
town Heights, N. Y.) Some moral and technical 
consequences of automation: A refutation. Sci- 
ence, 1960, 132, 741-742.—Exception is taken to an 
earlier article by Norbert Wiener (see 35: 1378). 
“The machine is not a threat to mankind, as some 
people think. The machine does not possess a will, 
and its so-called ‘conclusions’ are only the logical 
consequences of its input, as revealed by the mech- 
anistic functioning of an inanimate assemblage of 
mechanical and electrical parts. ... It is my con- 
viction that machines cannot possess originality in 
the sense implied by Wiener and that they cannot 
transcend man’s intelligence. . . . To ascribe human 
attributes to a machine simply because the machine 
can simulate some forms of human behavior is, ob- 
viously a fallacious form of reasoning.”—S. J. Lach- 
man. 


STATISTICAL METHODS 


4270. Anderson, R. L. Use of contingency 
tables in the analysis of consun.er preference 


studies. Biometrics, 1959, 15, 582-590.—A test of 
the hypothesis that all objects are equally preferred 
is proposed where the Ss rank all objects. The 
asymptotic distribution of the test statistic is de- 
rived and empirically tested for 3X3 tables. Al- 
ternative analyses discussed were a test of inde- 
pendence of Ist and 2nd rankings, the construction 
of orthogonal single-degree-of-freedom contrasts, 
Friedman’s rank sum analysis of variance procedure, 
Kendall's coefficient of concordance, a rank analysis 
of triple comparisons, and the use of scores in anal- 
ysis of variance—R. L. McCornack. 


4271. Bodmer, W. F. A significantly extreme 
deviate in data with a non-significant hetero- 
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geneity chi square. Biometrics, 1959, 15, 538-542. 
—The possibility of a nonsignificant heterogeneity 
chi square containing a significant component for a 
particular type of departure from proportionality is 
discussed. An approximate test (using the angular 
transformation) for the extreme frequency in a set 
of frequencies is given.—R. L. McCornack. 


4272. Geisser, Seymour. A method for testing 
treatment effects in the presence of learning. 
Biometrics, 1959, 15, 389-395.—When all treatments 
are given to each S one at a time, learning may 
occur which will be confounded with treatment ef- 
fects and the analysis of variance assumption of in- 
dependence of response to each treatment violated. 
An appropriate multivariate method is presented for 
this case, which is essentially a latin square arrange- 
ment. A numerical example is given, and Youden 
type squares are considered—R. L. McCornack. 


4273. Gjeddebaek, N. F. Contribution to the 
study of grouped observations: IV. Some com- 
ments on simple estimates. Biometrics, 1959, 15, 
433-439.—The efficiency of estimates of the mean 
and standard deviation from coarsely grouped nor- 
mal distributions is studied when one or both param- 
eters are unknown a priori—R. L. McCornack. 


4274. Graybill, F. A., & Deal, R. B. Combining 
unbiased estimators. Biometrics, 1959, 15, 543- 
550.—A method for linearly combining 2 unbiased 
independent estimators is described. A set of ran- 
dom variables is used for forming a weighted esti- 
mator which is a uniformly better unbiased esti- 
mator. This method may be used for combining in- 
terblock and intrablock estimators in the incomplete 
block designs. The block and treatment sizes for 
which interblock information should always be used 
are indicated—R. L. McCornack. 


4275. Gridgeman, N. T. Pair comparison, with 
and without ties. Biometrics, 1959, 15, 382-388.— 
“A probabilistic model for pair comparison . . . with 
and without admission of ties, is described.” Ties 
should be prohibited if the goal is discrimination but 
not if the goal is to measure preference—R, L. 
McCornack. 


4276. Guttman, Louis. Une histoire personnelle 
du development de l’analyse scalaire. [A personal 
account of the development of scale analysis.] Rev. 
Psychol. appl., 1960, 10, 93-100.—Guttman recounts 
the considerations which led to his work with scales 
and to other developments in the realm of scale 
analysis. Emphasis is given to the contribution 
which a scale theory can make toward the elaboration 
of psychological and sociological theory. Lazars- 
feld’s contribution toward solving the problem of 
error is mentioned. Questions related to definition 
of the content universe are discussed—W. W. Wat- 
tenberg. 


4277. Guttman, Louis, & Guttman, Ruth. An 
illustration of the use of stochastic approximation. 
Biometrics, 1959, 15, 551-559.—Stochastic approxi- 
mation is concerned with the regression of a Vari- 
able y on a Variable x, and seeks that value x* 
for which the regression value of y is some pre- 
assigned number y*. The estimation procedure for 
x* which is illustrated is sequential and distribution- 
free—R. L. McCornack. 
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4278. Harris, E. K. Confidence limits for the 
LD. using the moving average-angle method. 
Biometrics, 1959, 15, 424-432.—Confidence limits 
and significance tests are presented for the median 
using the method of moving averages as a smooth- 
ing procedure when the proportions (p) have been 


transformed by arcsin \/p. Facilitating tables and 


worked examples are included —R. L. McCornack. 


4279. Hartley, H. O. Smallest composite de- 
signs for quadratic response surfaces. Biometrics. 
1959, 15, 611-624.—The 2" factorial design may be 
augmented to permit the fitting of a quadratic re- 
sponse surface. If such composite factorial designs 
are replaced by a fractional replicate, it may not be 
possible to estimate all the coefficients in the quad- 
ratic surface. The coefficients that can be estimated 
are given, and several designs are discussed in de- 
tail—R. L. McCornack. 


4280. Kupperman, Morton. A rapid significance 
test for contingency tables. (Note 141) Bio- 
metrics, 1959, 15, 625-628.—Recently published tables 
of n In n and 2n In n make it possible to calculate 
simply and rapidly a statistic to test the independence 
of the row and column classifications in contingency 
tables. This information statistic is described and 
illustrated —R. L. McCornack. 


4281. Roberts, A. H. (Elgin State Hosp., Ill.) 
Chance frequency in matching problems when 
success or failure is reported after each matching 
operation. J. consult. Psychol., 1958, 22, 233-234. 
—Tables giving chance frequencies and their cor- 
responding proportions are given for n=2-10. A 
formula is given for n > 10.—C. T. Morgan. 


4282. Rozeboom, William W. (St. Olaf Coll.) 
The fallacy of the null-hypothesis significance 
test. Psychol. Bull. 1960, 57, 416-428.—Though 
several serious objections to the null-hypothesis sig- 
nificance test method are raised, “its most basic error 
lies in mistaking the aim of a scientific investigation 
to be a decision, rather than a cognitive evaluation. 
. . . It is further argued that the proper application 
of statistics to scientific inference is irrevocably com- 
mitted to extensive consideration of inverse proba- 
bilities, and to further this end, certain suggestions 
are Otered.”—W. J. Meyer. 


4283 Schumann, D. E. W., & Bradley, R. A. 
The conparison of the sensitivities of similar ex- 
periments: Model II of the analysis of variance. 
Biometrics, 1959, 15, 405-416.—One may be required 
to decide on the better of 2 scales of measurement. 
The better, more sensitive one is the one that better 
demonstrates the existence of a between-treatments 
component of variance (Model II). Procedures for 
comparing the sensitivities are described and ex- 
emplified. Tables for the distributions of the ratio 
of 2 central variance-ratios with equal pairs of de- 
grees of freedom are given —R. L. McCornack. 


4284. Steel, R. G. D. A multiple comparison 
rank sum test: Treatments versus control. Bio- 
metrics, 1959, 15, 560-572.—“A multiple comparison 
rank sum test, for comparing treatments with a con- 
trol in a one-way classification with equal numbers 
of observations, is presented. Both the exact and 
an approximate distribution are discussed. An ex- 
ample and tables of critical values are given.”— 
R. L. McCornack. 
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4285. Urbakh, V. IU. O vychislenii dispersii 
pri statisticheskoi obrabotke rezul’tatov malogo 
chisla. [On computation of dispersion in the statis- 
tical treatment of results (based on) few numbers. ] 
Dokl. Akad. Nauk SSSR, 1960, 130, 214-216.—At- 
tention is drawn to the deviation from normality 
that results when N is small. <A formula is pre- 
sented which allows one to compute a measure of dis- 
persion oy for any given N and any given probabil- 
ity—I. D. London. 

4286. Watson, G.S. Some recent results in chi- 
square goodness-of-fit tests. Biometrics, 1959, 15, 
440-468.—"The main topics are the effect of esti- 
mation on chi-square and its partitions and their 
relation to Neyman’s smooth goodness-of-fit tests, 
and the effect of grouping a univariate distribution 
according to the disposition of the sample on the 
distribution of the chi-square statistic and on the 
smooth test statistic.’—R. L. McCornack. 


(See also Abstracts 4573, 4668, 4732, 4816) 


Books & REFERENCE WorKS 


4287. Berakhyahu, M. Psikhologia. [Psychol- 
ogy.] Tel Aviv, Israel: Chechik, 1958. 100 p— 
This nonsystematic textbook in psychology is psy- 
choanalytically-minded and treats personality the- 
ories more extensively than usual—H. Ormian. 

4288. Voronin, L. G. Novyi fiziologicheskii 
zhurnal. [A new physiological journal.] Zh. vyssh. 
nervn, Deiatel., 1959, 9, 948.—The first 2 issues of 
a new journal, Activitas Nervosa Superior, pub- 
lished in 1959 by the Section on Higher Nervous 
Activity of the Czechoslovakian Medical Society, 
are described.—/. D. London. \ 


GENERAL 


ORGANIZATIONS 


4289. American Psychological Association. Pro- 
gram of the sixty-eighth annual convention of 
the American Psychological Association. Amer. 
Psychologist, 1960, 15, 385-533.—S. J. Lachman. 

4290. Cobb, Beatrix. (Lubbock, Tex.) Pro- 

ceedings of the seventh annual meeting of the 
Southwestern Psychological Association. Amer. 
Psychologist, 1960, 15, 611-613.—S. J. Lachman. 
_ 4291. Farber, I. E. (State U. Iowa) Proceed- 
ings of the thirty-second annual meeting of the 
Midwestern Psychological Association. Amer. 
Psychologist, 1960, 15, 586-594.—S. J. Lachman. 

4292. Gray, Susan W. (George Peabody Coll. 
Teachers) Proceedings of the sixth annual meet- 
ing of the Southeastern Psychological Associa- 
tion. Amer. Psychologist, 1960, 15, 614-619.—S. J. 
Lachman. 

4293. Kenshalo, Dan R. (Florida State U.) 

Proceedings of the fifty-second annual meeting of 
the Southern Society for Philosophy and Psy- 
chology. Amer. Psychologist, 1960, 15, 620-622.— 
Ss. 2 Lachman. 
_ 4294. Miller, Wilbur C. (U. Denver) Proceed- 
ings of the thirtieth annual meeting of the Rocky 
Mountain Psychological Association. Amer. Psy- 
chologist, 1960, 15, 609-610.—S. J. Lachman. 

4295. Palmer, Francis H. (Social Science Re- 
search Council, NYC) Proceedings of the forti- 
eth annual meeting of the Western Psychological 
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Association. Amer. Psychologist, 1960, 15, 577-585. 
—S. J. Lachman. 


4296. Prokolienko, L. N. Problemno-metodich- 
eskie soveshchaniia v Institute psikhologii USSR. 
[Conference on problems and methods in the Ukrain- 
ian Institute of Psychology.] Vop. Psikhol., 1960, 
6(6), 187-190.—Summaries are provided of papers 
read at 3 conferences, called to coordinate the psy- 
chological research schedule for 1960-65 in the 
Ukraine.—/. D. London. 


4297. Rush, Carl H. (Ted Bates & Co., NYC) 
Proceedings of the thirty-first annual meeting of 
the Eastern Psychological Association. Amer. 
Psychologist, 1960, 15, 595-608.—S. J. Lachman. 


4298. Thomae, Hans. (Ed.) Bericht iiber den 
22. Kongress der deutschen Gesellschaft fiir Psy- 
chologie. [Report of the 22nd Congress of the Ger- 
man Psychological Society.] Gottingen, Germany: 
Verlag fiir Psychologie, 1960. viii, 317 p—The 
proceedings contain, in full or abstract form, 72 
papers and lectures divided into sections on ex- 
pressive research and diagnostics, psychology of 
thinking and intelligence, pedagogic and school psy- 
chology, and miscellaneous (23 papers ranging from 
social psychology to telepathic dreams.)—H. P. 
David. 


ASPECTS OF PSYCHOLOGY 


4299. Arluck, Edward W. (City Coll., NYC) 
Training facilities of the C. G. Jung Institute, 
Zurich. Amer. Psychologist, 1960, 15, 626-629.— 
The institute “was founded on April 24, 1948, under 
the aegis of the Board of Education of the Cantonal 
Government of Zurich with Jung as its President. 
The purpose of the institute was to serve as a co- 
ordinating center for study, training, and research 
in Analytical Psychology.” The faculty consists 
primarily of qualified analytical psychologists. Major 
sections are: Admission Requirements, Program of 
Study and Training (Phase I. Theoretical Training, 
Phase II. Practical Training), Student Body, and 
Library Facilities—S. J. Lachman. 


4300. Chesler, Julia. (U. Natal, Durban, South 
Africa) Teaching medical students the principles 
of mental health. J. med. Educ., 1959, 34, 674-679. 
—Since “all medical training should convince stu- 
dents that the person who is ill is as important as 
the illness from which he suffers,” medical students 
must know and understand the principles of mental 
health. Beginning in premedical training and con- 
tinuing throughout medical school, basic concepts 
should be taught concerning the effects of biological, 
psychological, and social forces on human experience 
and personality. Categorized, these concepts cover 
personality development, interpersonal relationships, 
cultural factors, and doctor-patient relationships. 
Skill in observation and interview should be de- 
veloped as well as the capacity to identify with 
the patient. Thus students can enter the major 
psychological areas related to work, society, sex, and 
family relationships, considering these in his diag- 
nosis. With the concepts in mind, students must 
next gain experience and be introduced to social 
agencies and personnel engaged in the field of mental 
health. (16 ref.)—J. T. Cowles. 


PROFESSION AL 
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4301. Donahue, Wilma. Professional develop- 
ment in gerontology. J. Amer. Geriat. Soc., 1960, 
8, 345-352.—Although large strides have been taken 
to develop opportunities for professional develop- 
ment in gerontology, much remains to be done. We 
cannot hope te stem the tide of the problems created 
by the increasing numbers of older people in the 
population, nor can we create the kind of society 
in which they can achieve meaningful roles and a 
maximum of pleasure and well-being by establishing 
an occasional medical research center in gerontology 
and a handful of university departments offering 
PhD degrees with specialization in gerontology. The 
pervasive nature of the problem, which involves all 
persons who succeed in living to middle age and all 
facets of societal life, demands nothing less than a 
full-scale campaign for the preparation of workers 
in all the professional fields concerned.—L. Diller. 

4302. Glass, Bentley. (Johns Hopkins U.) The 
academic scientist: 1940-1960. Science, 1960, 132, 
598-603.—"*Among academic subjects, the natural 
sciences and mathematics have come, since World 
War II, to occupy a favored position in the United 
States in respect to the support received from the 
federal government and from industry.” The Na- 
tional Science Foundation was established in 1950. 
“In late 1958, the President’s Science Advisory Com- 
mittee issued a highly significant report entitled 
Strengthening American Science, and last year fol- 
lowed it with recommendations for Education for 
the Age of Science.” Major sections are: Numbers 
and Status, New Economic Status, Modest Empires, 
Federal Support of Research, Aid to Education, In 
Politics to Stay, and Conclusion.—S. J. Lachman. 


4303. Greenfield, Norman S. (U. Wisconsin 
Medical School) A brief appraisal of the role of 
clinical psychology in medical education. Amer. 
Psychologist, 1960, 15, 624-625.—“It may fairly be 
stated that Psychology is at last wearing long pants 
in the medical school setting. ... / Almost 90% of 
the medical schools in this country have psycholo- 
gists on their professional staffs. . . . Some of our 
problems of status among our medical colleagues have 
yet to be resolved. ... There are few interprofes- 
sional relationships which are more cordial and mu- 
tually profitable than those which exist in medical 
schools. It is rather a paradox that at the very 
foundation of medicine there can be profitable and 
harmonious relationships while so much bitterness 
and misunderstanding exists in other kinds of set- 
tings. But it is fortunate that a new generation of 
physicians is entering the practice of medicine after 
gaining a firsthand knowledge of what psychology 
has to offer.”—S. J. Lachman. 


4304. Harmon, L. R. (National Acad. Sciences- 
National Research Council, Washington, D. C.) 
Field of doctorate specialization as a function of 
size of high-school graduating class. Science, 
1959, 130, 1473.—The “percentage of physical-science 
specialists goes up with class size . . . the percent- 
age for the biological sciences drops precipitously, 
and ... the percentage for the behavioral sciences 
climbs slowly but rather consistently. The numbers 
are large enough to insure that these trends are re- 
liable.” These data were obtained in the course of 
an intensive study of the science doctorates of 1957 


and 1958.—S. J. Lachman. 
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4305. Jayasuriya, J. E. (U. Ceylon) Psychol- 
ogy in Ceylon. Psychologia, 1957, 1, 127-128.— 
“Ceylon has only one university and this too was 
founded in the year 1942 and is fifteen years old. 
Naturally therefore both teaching and research in 
many fields of study are in their early stages of de- 
velopment. In the particular case of psychology, 
the University of Ceylon does not have a separate 
department of psychology. It is taught, however, as 
a subject in three different departments’: Educa- 
tion, Philosophy, and Sociology. Research is pro- 
gressing on intelligence, attitudes, aptitudes and in- 
terests, sociometric studies, psychology of school sub- 
jects, intergroup relations, and juvenile delinquency. 
—C. T. Morgan. 

4306. Kline, N. S., & Saunders, J. C. Psycho- 
chemical symbolism. J. Psychol., 1959, 48, 279- 
283.—Knowledge of chemistry contributes little to 
psychiatry —R. W. Husband. 

4307. Newman, S. H., Bussey, R. C., & Epstein, 
M. Performance criteria for professional health 
personnel. J. Psychol., 1959, 48, 319-327.—Com- 
parisons were made of 3 methods of rating per- 
formance of professional personnel at 5 hospitals 
in the United States Public Health Service: graphic 
rating scale, rank order, and paired comparisons. 
While the differences among these were not great, 
in reliability, shape of distribution, rater’s experi- 
ence, and several other aspects, it was decided that 
the graphic rating scale was easiest to prepare, ad- 
minister, and score; hence it was chosen.—R. W 
Husband. 

4308. Nunnally, J. (U. Illinois) Opinions of 
psychologists and psychiatrists about mental 
health problems. J. consult. Psychol., 1958, 22, 
178-182.—“‘The article concerns a questionnaire 
study of the opinions of psychologists and psychi- 
atrists about mental health problems. The two 
professions were in agreement about most of the 
issues. A factor analysis was made of the com- 
bined responses for the two professions. Two of 
the obtained factors demonstrates schools of thought 
about mental health problems. A third factor con- 
tains a number of items which serve to differentiate 
the opinions of psychologists and psychiatrists.”— 
Author summary. 

4309. Straus, Robert. (U. Kentucky) A de- 
partment of behavioral science. J. med. Educ., 
1959, 34, 662-666.—A recent development in medical 
schools has been the inclusion of behavioral sciences 
in medical education and research. The author 
concludes that there should be a separate department 
providing a strong organizational base. It would 
emphasize an understanding of human responses to 
illness and the application of behavioral concepts and 
principles to the health needs of society. An overlap 
of duties performed by the department of behavioral 
science and other departments is desirable for the 
correlation of knowledge. Joint appointments could 
insure effective liaisons between departments. Ap- 
pointees to the department of behavioral sciences 
would represent fields of medical sociology, cultural 
anthropology, and experimental and/or social psy- 
chology. Understanding and interaction between 
medicine and society constitute the department’s 
major contribution—J. T. Cowles. 


(See also Abstract 4314) 
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PsyYCHOLOGY ABROAD 


4310. Anon. Genii Lenina. [The genius of 
Lenin]. Vop. Psikhol., 1960, 6(2), 3-9.—The con- 
tributions of Lenin to a materialist psychology are 
noted. His theory of reflection provides that “if 
the initial forms of reflection—sensation and per- 
ception—directly reflect an objective world as copies 
or photographs of reality, then thought and con- 
sciousness are a form of indirect reflection of real- 
ity.” The process of reflection is one of active na- 
ture involving “complex interaction between sub- 
ject (man) and object (external environment) .”— 
I. D. London. 


4311. Cohen, Reuven. Hapsikholog bemaare- 
khet hahinukh. [The psychologist within the frame- 
work of education.] Jerusalem, Israel: Jewish 
Agency for Palestine, Department for Youth Immi- 
gration, 1959. 50 p—‘“The efficiency of psycho- 
logical work in the field of education depends on 
mutual understanding and evaluation of educators 
and psychologists and on clear definition of their 
tasks.” The problem is discussed under the head- 
ings of: the psychologist as diagnostician, as thera- 
pist, as educational guide; integration of the psy- 
chologist’s functions; and experiences of the De- 
partment for Youth Immigration in Israel—H. 
Ormian. 


4312. IAroshevskil, M. G. Kritika V. I. Len- 
inym fiziologicheskogo idealizma i eé znachenie 
dlia ponimaniia istorii psikhofiziologii. [V. I. 
Lenin’s criticisia of physiological idealism and its 
role for understanding the history of psychophysi- 


ology. ] Vop. s:khol., 1960, 6(2), 47-60.—V. I. 


Lenin’s criticism 9. “physiological idealism” is taken 
as an “example cf that concrete historical analysis 
of the complex evolution of natural science which 
strives to penetrate into the world of mental phe- 


nomena.” Lessin, ‘y throwing light on the evolu- 
tion of science, is held to provide the clue for getting 
at the picture of the formation of ideas about the 
“mechanisms of sens ry learning.” The author aims 
to develop this pictur« in the light of Lenin’s analysis 
of Miller’s doctrine of “physiological idealism.”— 
I. D. London 


4313. Khomskaia, & D. V Sektsii Meditsinskoi 
psikhologii i psikhoziclogii Moskovskogo otde- 
leniia Obshchestva psikhologov. [In the Section 
of Medical Psychology and Psychophysiology of the 
Moscow Division oi the Society of Psychologists. ] 
Vop. Psikhol., 1960, 6(2), 164-166.—Summaries are 
provided of papers read at recent meetings of the 
Section of Medical Psychology and Psychophysiology 
of the Moscow Division of the Society of Psycholo- 
gists. Among these are papers by F. V. Bassin on 
the problem of the unconscious and its role in be- 
havior, N. A. Bernshtein on the psychophysiology 
of regulation of movement (which is discussed in 
terms of cybernetic theory), G. Walter on a statis- 
tical approach to theorization in the formation of 
conditioned reflexes, B. V. Zefgarnik on the devel- 
opment and disintegration of thinking, and A. R. 
Luria on contemporary theorization on localization 
of brain functions—/. D. London. 


4314. Kregzhde, S. P. (Vil'nius State Pedagog- 


ical Inst, USSR) O prakticheskikh zaniatiiakh 
po obshchei psikhologii v pedagogicheskom in- 
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stitute. [On practical studies in general psychology 
in the pedagogical institute.] Vop. Psikhol., 1960, 
6(6), 172-173—A course in general psychology, 
given in a pedagogical institute, is described —/. D. 
London. 


4315. Leontyev, A. (Acad. Pedagogical Sciences, 
Moscow, USSR) _ Scientific psychology in the 
Soviet Union. J. psychol. Res., Madras, 1960, 4, 
113-115.—The unity of theory and practice is the 
guiding principle of Soviet scientific psychology, 
and its aim is to achieve the all-round development 
of the personality. A wide range of cognitive ac- 
tivities is being currently studied by Soviet psy- 
chologists—U. Pareek. 


4316. Pushkin, V..N. Nekotorye metody psi- 
khologii truda na zheleznodorozhnom transporte 
v Germanskoi Demokraticheskoi Respublike. 
[Some methods of the psychology of work in rail- 
way transportation in the German Democratic Re- 
public.] Vop. Psikhol., 1960, 6(2), 159-163.—The 
work of the Division of Transport Psychology in 
the Institute of Railroad Medical Service of the 
German Democratic Republic is surveyed—J. D. 
London. 


4317. Ramadevi, Srimati T., & Rao, S. K. Ra- 
machandra. (All-India Inst. Mental Health, Ban- 
galore) Psychology in India. Psychologia, 1957, 
1, 86-91.—“Modern experimental psychology, as it 
exists in India today, seems . . . to have been bodily 
taken over from the West and grafted here... . 
The ancient Indian psychology and the modern ex- 
perimental psychology in India have independently 
sprung up from two different sources, but attempts 
are now being made to integrate them into a con- 
solidated, and well-organized system of scientific 
knowledge.” (31 ref.)—C. T. Morgan. 


4318. Ramul’, K. A. Psikhologiia v Tartuskom 
Universitete. [Psychology in Tartu University. ] 
Vop. Psikhol., 1960, 6(2), 128-134.—An account is 
given of psychological research and teaching at Tartu 
University from 1802-1918—/. D. London. 


4319. Shevarev, P. A. Izuchenis material’nogo 
substrata psikhicheskikh protsessov v issledovani- 
iakh sovetskikh psikhologov. [Study of the ma- 
terial substratum of mental processes in investiga- 
tions by Soviet psychologists.| Vop. Psikhol., 1960, 
6(2), 32+446—A number of studies to illuminate 
the “physiological basis of mental processes” are 
discussed in the light of Lenin’s views on the “im- 
portance of the study of the material substratum of 
mental processes.”—/. D. London. 


4320. Shouksmith, George. 
Christchurch, New Zealand) Developing clinical 
psychology in New Zealand. Ment. Hosp., 1960, 
11(9), 41-42—The “fascinating experience... 
[of] developing teaching and research in the applied 
aspects of . . . psychology” in a situation “of virgin 
fields with no hampering traditions to mar schemes 
for their development” is described. The account 
contains some of the author’s views on the role 
and orientation of the clinical psychologist in diag- 
nosis and therapy.—L. Gurel. 


(U. Canterbury, 


4321. Smirnov, A. A. Leninskaia teoriia otraz- 
heniia i psikhologiia. [Lenin's theory of reflection 
and psychology.] Vop. Psikhol., 1960, 6(2), 10-34. 
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—The basic principles of Lenin’s theory of reflection 
are discussed with especial emphasis on the prob- 
lems of perception and thinking. Progress made 
by Soviet psychology in the study of these problems 
is described in the light of Lenin’s theory of cogni- 
tion as a reflection of objective reality—J. D. Lon- 
don. 


4322. Talyzina, N. F. (Moscow State U., USSR) 
Na otdelenii psikhologii filosofskogo fakul’teta 
Moskovskogo universiteta. [In the division of 
psychology in the philosophical faculty of Moscow 
University.] Vop. Psikhol., 1959, 5(4), 187-188.— 
Research is being conducted in several areas: (a) 
Work on the “systemic structure of functions,” par- 
ticularly on the “structure of pitch analysis,” is be- 
ing pursued under A. N. Leont’ev. (b) Work on 
the “formation of mental operations and images” 
is being pursued under P. IA. Galperin. (c) Occu- 
pational psychology is being pursued under A. N. 
Leont’ev. (d) Under A. R. Luria work on brain 
injuries and “restoration of brain functions” is be- 
ing pursued jointly with the Institute of Neuro- 
surgery. (e) Work on the “reflex mechanisms of 
reception” is being pursued under E. N. Sokolov 
who is also directing related work on the “harmonic 
analysis of biocurrents,” “new statistical methods 
for evaluating the effectiveness of stimulus action,” 
and the “theoretical bases of applying information 
theory to the perceptual process.” Course recon- 
struction is going on; and new courses, such as 
“The Application of Mathematical Methods in Psy- 
chology,” are being planned—/. D. London. 


4323. Tolingerova, D. Zhurnal Chekhoslovat- 
skaia Psikhologiia. [The journal Czechoslovakian 
Psychology.) Vop. Psikhol., 1959, 5(4), 182-185.— 
Content of the journal Czechoslovakian Psychology, 
which was founded in 1957, is analyzed. After a 
special “conference on the problems of applying 
psychology in practice” in November 1957, the 
journal lost its desultory character, with applied 
psychology—in particular “medical psychology”—as- 
suming primary emphasis.—/. D. London. 


4324. Zaidi, S. M. H. (Dacca U., Pakistan) 
Psychology in Pakistan. Psychologia, 1958, 1, 187- 
190.—At the time of the partition of India, Pakis- 
tanian psychology suffered from long association 
with philosophy. At present there are 6 universities, 
of which 3 were established after 1950, where there 
are altogether 17 psychologists. 3 universities offer 
MA courses in psychology (Karachi, Punjab, and 
Rajshahi). The universities of Dacca and Punjab 
have equipped, but not very modern, laboratories; 
Rajshahi is building a well-equipped one. Pakistan 
has no psychological journals, but 4 other journals 
occasionally publish psychological articles. Applied 
psychology is growing, though it has not been of 
much use heretofore; the government is showing 
great interest in social psychological research, and 
university teachers are becoming more conscious of 
the importance of psychological research—C. T. 
Morgan. 


(See also Abstracts 4259, 4266, 4268, 
4759, 4766, 4769, 4791, 4810, 4828, 
4857, 4862, 4864, 4873, 4880, 4894, 
4950, 4963, 4965, 5042, 5112, 5305, 
5368, 5387, 5420) 





4338, 4752, 
4847, 4849, 
4899, 4905, 
5331, 5361, 
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4325. Jeffress, Lloyd A. (U. Texas) A “spot 
remover” for oscilloscopes. Amer. J. Psychol., 


1960, 73, 636-637.—R. H. Waters. 


PsyCHOPHYSICS 


4326. Dillon, D. Differences between ascending 
and descending flicker-fusion thresholds among 
groups of hospitalized psychiatric patients and 
a group of normal control persons. J. Psychol., 
1959, 48, 255-262.—Using the ascending and de- 
scending methods of frequency change, flicker-fusion 
thresholds, in terms of cycles per second, were ob- 
tained from 35 psychiatric patients and 15 controls, 
at 3 levels of luminance: 350, 35, and 3.5 ml. Thresh- 
olds were recorded twice for controls; and twice 
before insulin coma therapy, and at intervals of 1, 
2, and 4 weeks after therapy terminated. Ascending 
thresholds differentiated not only patients from con- 
trols, but to a degree patients whose condition was 
much improved from those slightly or not at all 
improved. Descending FF thresholds did not yield 
such a differentiation—R. W. Husband. 

4327. Junge, K. (U. Oslo, Norway) The cate- 
gory scale equation. Scand. J. Psychol., 1960, 1, 
112-114.—“It has been claimed that the nearly loga- 
rithmic form of some category scales supports Fech- 
ner’s law. However, by assuming that the concepts 
of similarity and difference are quantitatively com- 
plementary, it is possible to deduce the category scale 
equation from the similarity function. Thus, the 
category scale equation cannot be taken as evidence 
of the validity of Fechner’s law.”—Journal abstract. 

4328. Kiinnapas, T. M. Scales for subjective 
distance. Scand. J. Psychol., 1960, 1, 187-192.— 
“By means of the method of ratio estimation, scale 
values were obtained for subjective distance. In 
three experiments different stimulus ranges of the 
objective distances were used. It was found: (1) 
Subjective distance is a power function of the ob- 
jective distance. (2) The exponent of the function 
varies with the stimulus range. With increasing 
stimulus range the exponent has a tendency to de- 
crease. . ,. the change of the exponent may be 
explained by an adaptation of the subjective range 
to the stimulus range.”—L. Goldberger. 


(See also Abstract 4415) 


PERCEPTION (GENERAL) 


4329. Akishige, Y. (Kyushu U., Japan) Studies 
on constancy problem in Japan. Psychologia, 
1958, 1, 143-157.—Perception, and particularly per- 
ceptual constancy, has been emphasized in Japanese 
experimental psychology. Japanese literature on 
constancy for the last 25 years is reviewed under 
the headings of size (60% of the work), shape, 
color, velocity, sound direction and loudness, weight, 
and constancy in animals. (202 ref.)—C. T. Morgan. 


4330. Ekman, G., & Herbert, A. Note on the 
subjective speed of manual work. Scand. J. Psy- 
chol., 1960, 1, 177-180.—*. . . the speed of 3 manual 
activities was estimated by the method of magni- 
tude estimation. Within the rather narrow stimulus 
range of 1/1.35 the subjective range was 1/1.86 
for card dealing, 1/1.64 for shoveling gravel, and 
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1/141 for packing. Tentative interpretations of 
these differences are discussed.”—L. Goldberger. 

4331. Gardner, Riley W. (Topeka, Kan.) Cog- 
nitive control principles and perceptual behavior. 
Bull. Menninger Clin., 1959, 23, 241-248.—A brief 
summary is provided of previous Menninger Founda- 
tion studies of cognitive control principles and the 
theoretical considerations guiding them. Current 
research provides new evidence that persons are 
consistently different in their patterns of spontaneous 
attention deployment (scanning). Some Ss may 
habitually limit attention deployment primarily to 
anchoring objects in the stimulus field; other Ss 
seem consistently to deploy attention in more evenly 
balanced fashion. The extensity of scanning may be 
related to the strength of the defense mechanism 
of isolation.—W. A. Varvel. 


4332. Hochberg, J. E., Day, R. H., & Hardy, D. 
(Cornell U.) Hue- and brightness-differences, 
contours, and figural after-effects. Amer. J. Psy 
chol., 1960, 73, 638-639.—Results from 2 experi- 
ments (N=48) are interpreted as showing that fig- 
ural after-effects “will appear whenever clear con- 
tours are present, whether there are brightness- 
differences, hue-differences, or neither, between fig- 
ure and ground.”—R. H. Waters. 


4333. Johansson, G., & Backlund, F. A versa- 
tile eye-movement recorder. Scand. J. Psychol., 
1960, 1, 181-186.—“A small, light eye-movement 
recorder, capable of registering eye movements from 
the smallest voluntary movements to movements of 
20 degrees of arc, is described. A miniature light 
projector gives a beam of infrared (or blue) light, 
The 


which is reflected by the cornea of the eye. 
beam is deflected by any movement of the eye. An 
optical system transforms the motion of the beam 


These are trans- 
fluctuations of current in a 
The output is translated into 
graphic form by an ink-writer fitted with a D.C. 
amplifier. The apparatus . . . [without] the writer 
but including a helmet, weighs about 400-500 g and 
is mounted on the subject’s head without appreciably 
disturbing the field of vision.”—L. Goldberger. 


4334. Maheux, Magloire; Townsend, John C., 
& Gresock, Clement J. (Catholic U. America) 
Geometric factors in illusions of direction. Amer. 
J. Psychol., 1960, 73, 535-543.—Results from 2 ex- 
periments on 10 college men show that, in such 
illusions as the Zdllner figure, the illusory effect is 
in part the result of the length, and the size of the 
acute angle made with the transversals, of the seg- 
ments between those transversals. The bearings of 
these findings on Gestalt principles are given.— 
R. H. Waters. 


4335. Nagatsuka, Yasuhiro. On the effects of 
observing body condition upon visuospatial per- 
ception: I. The effects upon “apparent move- 
ment.” Tohoku psychol. Folia, 1960, 19, 37-47.— 
The effects of bodily condition (related to mus- 
culature) upon the perception of apparent movement 
were tested. With body movement restricted, per- 
ceptual set or readiness is heightened. Facilitated 
apparent movement can be considered a reflection of 
greater counterbalancing forces in the organism.— 
G. Rubin-Rabson. 


into changes of light intensity. 
lated into magnified 
multiplier phototube. 
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4336. Nishi, Tokumichi. (Shuko Coll., Ichino- 
seki, Iwate, Japan) A new tentative theory of 
visual space perception. Psychologia, 1960, 3, 37- 
40.—"The cone of light waves which is radiated or 
reflected from a physical existence enters the eye and 
is focused as an image in the retina and through 
the highly complicated psychophysical mechanism. 
Visual parts of the brain [act] as the central agent, 
the ‘physical force’ is transmuted into a ‘psychological 
one,’ a special energy, and finally the latter is pro- 
jected outward producing the percept.”—C. T. Mor- 
gan. 


4337. Ohwaki, Sonoko. On the destruction of 
geometrical illusions in stereoscopic observation. 
Tohoku psychol. Folia, 1960, 19, 29-36.—There is no 
definite evidence that after-image is determined solely 
by retinal excitation. This specific experiment sup- 
ports the hypothesis that geometrical illusions are 
largely due to peripheral processes. The source of 
horizontal-vertical illusion is not the configuration 
of retinal stimulation, but the elements of the figure. 
The future task is to find the relation between periph- 
eral and central processes in perception.—G. Rubin- 
Rabson. 


4338. Oyama, Tadasu. (Hokkaido U., Sapporo, 
Japan) Japanese studies on the so-called geo- 
metrical-optical illusions. Psychologia, 1960, 3, 
7-20.—‘Some geometrical figures appear to be dis- 
torted in such fashion that figural elements attract 
each other. . . . Some geometrical figures appear to 
expand as a whole. . . . Some geometrical illusions 
in direction, straightness or size are hardly attributed 
to the displacement or the change of location of the 
points which constitute the illusional figures... . 
Illusions in angle or direction generally are greater 
in the oblique orientation than in the vertical or 
horizontal direction. The vertical length is over- 
estimated more than the horizontal length. There 
are intimate kinships between the geometrical illu- 
sions and the figural after-effects.” (83 ref.)—C. T. 
Morgan. 


4339. Uchiyama, Michiaki. (Nagoya U., Japan) 
Experimental study on the declining process of 
the form field: The field after figure disappear- 
ance. Psychologia, 1960, 3, 41-49.—A description 
of light experiments designed to study underlying 
field processes in figural aftereffects by determining 
the light threshold in the vicinity of an inspection 
figure at different times after inspecting the figure. 
Curves of thresholds are given for a square, a bar, 
and a triangle as inspection figures for different 
periods of inspection and different times after inspec- 
tion—C. T. Morgan. 


(See also Abstracts 4700, 4961, 4986, 4991, 5162, 
5263) 


VISION 


4340. Gandel’sman, A. B., & Verkhalo, IU. N. 
Khronosferoélektrorefleksometr. [Chronosphero- 
electroreflectometer.] Vop. Psikhol., 1960, 6(2), 
142-146—An instrument and _ simplified variant 
thereof are described which combines in their con- 
struction the “properties of a projection perimeter 
with hemispherical screen and [those of] a reflec- 
tometer (chronometer) which can measure the la- 
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tent period of reactions to visual, 
electrical stimuli.”—/. D, London. 


4341. Ignat’ev, E. I., & Makhonin, V. A. Elek- 
tronnaia éksperimental’naia ustanovka dlia issle- 
dovaniia zritel’nogo vospriiatiia. [Electrical -ex- 
perimental apparatus for the study of visual percep- 
tion.] Vop. Psikhol., 1960, 6(2), 147-151.—An in- 
strument for studying increasing clarity of visual 
images is described and the theory behind it dis- 
cussed.—/. D. London. 


4342. Kelly, D. H. (Technicolor Corp., Burbank, 
Calif.) Jo stimulus patterns for visual research. 
J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1960, 50, 1115-1116.—‘“The pur- 
pose of the present note is to propose a new type 
of concentric stimulus pattern which retains the 
analytical advantages of spatial sine-wave targets 
while providing a center of fixation appropriate to 
visual experiments.”—D. S. Blough. 


4343. Michaels, Richard M. (United States 
Naval Research Lab., Washington, D. C.) Anisot- 
ropy and interaction of fields of spatial induction. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1960, 60, 235-241.—The electrical 
phosphene threshold was used as a measure of spatial 
induction. The magnitude of induction was deter- 
mined about 1 yellow dot and between 2. Anisotropy 
was determined by making measurements in both 
horizontal and vertical dimensions. Results indicate 
that anisotropy does exist. Measurements between 
2 inducing figures showed an apparent linear de- 
crease in field strength as separation of the dots in- 
creased. Results also show that the interaction field 
is nonlinearly related to the induction about 1 dot. 
The data on induction predicts the results of pattern 
recognition studies—J. Arbit. 


4344. Ogasawara, Jiei. (Tokyo U. Education, 
Japan) Motokawa’s induction-field theory and 
form perception. Psychologia, 1958, 1, 182-183.— 
“No one can predict a definite form perception [e.g.. 
an illusion] from the facts of ficld-gradient [obtained 
in Motokawa’s physiological experiments on the 
retina].”"—C. T. Morgan. 


4345. Smith, William M., & Warter, Peter J., 
Jr. (Dartmouth Coll.) Photoelectric technique 
for measuring eye movements. Science, 1959, 130, 
1248-1249.—““By the system described, the move- 
ment of a stimulus and the correlated tracking move- 
ments of the eye are recorded simultaneously. The 
technique for measuring the eye movements consists 
of detecting and amplifying by photomultiplication 
the total amount of light passing through a small slit 
upon which is imaged a small portion of the light- 
dark field represented by the iris and sclera of the 
eye. The total amount of light varies directly with 
the angular position of the eye.”—S. J. Lachman. 


4346. White, Carroll T. (Navy Electronics Lab., 
San Diego, Calif.) Catoptric images and the 
peripheral movement illusion. J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 
1960, 50, 1116-1117—Momentary stimulation of the 
peripheral retina by a stationary light gives rise to 
the impression of movement. It is explained that 
“we have here . . . all the basic ingredients for the 
perception of apparent motion: two retinal images, 
spatially separated, with slightly different subjective 
onset times.”—D. S. Blough. 


(See also Abstracts 4464, 5406) 


auditory, or 
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Space & Object Perception 


4347. Hudson, W. (National Inst. Personnel Re- 
search, Johannesburg, Union of South Africa) Pic- 
torial depth perception in sub-cultural groups in 
Africa. J. soc. Psychol., 1960, 52, 183-208.—6 
school-going samples (3 white, 3 Negro) and 5 
non-school-going samples (1 white, 4 Negro) were 
tested for 2-dimensional (2D) or 3-dimensional 
(3D) perception on pictures constructed to contain 
object size, overlap, and perspective depth cues. 
Non-school-going samples perceived predominantly 
2D, although only 1 sample was illiterate. Dimen- 
sional perception was found to be developmental with 
white primary school pupils. Negro high school 
pupils and graduates were no better 3D performers 
than Standard 6 white pupils. Informal training in 
particular and formal schooling supplied the neces- 
sary exposure for the growth of 3D pictorial per- 
ception. Cultural isolation retarded it, even in can- 
didates who possessed an advanced level of formal 
education.—Author abstract. 


4348. Over, Ray. (U. Sydney, Australia) The 
effect of instruction on size-judgments under re- 
duction-conditions. Amer. J. Psychol., 1960, 73, 
599-602.—The size judgments typically found under 
reduction conditions are uninfluenced by instructions 
designed to elicit judgments more nearly corre- 
sponding to the real size of the objects observed.— 
R. H. Waters. 


4349. Smith, A. A. The geometry of visual 
space. Psychol. Rev., 1959, 66, 334-337.—Based 
upon special experiments Luneburg demonstrated 
that visual space is a Riemannian space with con- 
stant negative curvature. Here, by changing the 
initial assumptions, a derivation is presented which 
leads to the same result entirely by mathematical 
arguments.—W. J. Koppitz. 

4350. Thompson, R. W., & Bartley, S. H. Ap- 
parent distance of material in pictures associated 
with higher order meaning. J. Psychol., 1959, 48, 
353-358.—Various sized prints of 2 scenes were 
matched for the phenomenal (apparent) distance of a 
crucial element; namely, a man’s figure facing the 
viewer and the same man’s figure at the same 
photographed distance with his back turned toward 
the viewer. It was found that the prints with the 
man with back turned had to be positioned farther 
than the other set of prints—R. W. Husband. 


4351. Wegner, Klaus. (Hoher Weg 15, Géot- 
tingen, Germany) Uber die Wirkung figuraler 
Eigenschaften auf die Erscheinungsweise binok- 
ularer Tiefeneffekte. [On the effect of figurate 
qualities in the appearance of binocular depth phe- 
nomena.| Z. exp. angew. Psychol., 1960, 7, 333- 
365.—The depth effect of Wheatstone figures was 
investigated. Tschermak’s double function hypothe- 
sis could not be accepted in the light of the results 
obtained in these experiments. The fusion of the 
monocular stimuli is explained as a merger of dis- 
parate “gestalten.” The decisive influence of cen- 
tral formation processes in binocular depth percep- 
tion is stressed—W. J. Koppitz. 


4352. Zajac, J. L. (U. Edinburgh, Scotland) 
Spatial localization of after-images. Amer. J. 
Psychol., 1960, 73, 505-522—4 human Os under 
both monocular and binocular vision observed and 
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reported the apparent depth and distance from O. 
The results are too numerous and complicated to 
report in full detail. One of their principle findings 
was that “Emmert’s law must be interpreted in such 
a way, that the sizes of after-images are determined 
not by the distance of the background on which 
they are seen, but by the distance of the fixation- 
point.”——-R. H. Waters. 


(See also Abstracts 4513, 4515) 


Color Vision 


4353. Burnham, R. W., & Malach, R. J. (East- 
man Kodak, Rochester, N. Y.) Color appearance 
specification with adaptation to daylight and 
tungsten illumination. J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1960, 
50, 1071-1074.—The Glasser et al. version of an 
Adams-type color space has been evaluated for its 
capacity to take into account chromatic adaptation 
effects as they affect color appearance. The study 
was concerned specifically with adaptation to CIE 
sources C and A. The data of Burnham, Evans, and 
Newhall on matching colors under adaptation to 
these sources provided a basis for the test. It was 
concluded that color spaces of this type must be 
used with caution as a means of representing color 
appearance when adaptation to an illuminant other 
than source C is involved.—J/ournal abstract. 


4354. Ebbecke, Ulrich. (Haagenweg 18a, Bonn, 
Germany) Experimentelle Beobachtungen iiber 
Kontrast und Adaptation. [Experimental observa- 
tions of contrast and adaptation.] Z. exp. angew. 
Psychol., 1960, 7, 366-391.—Several demonstrations 
of red-adaptation are discussed, and the observed 
phenomena are related to Hering’s theory of recipro- 
cal effect of visual points and to Sherrington’s the- 
ory of reciprocal innervation —W. J. Koppitz. 


4355. Harrison, Raymond, Hoefnagel, Dick, & 
Hayward, James N. (Massachusetts Eye & Ear 
Infirmary, Boston) Congenital total color blind- 
ness. Arch. Ophthal., Chicago, 1960, 64, 685-692.— 
Acromatopsia in 2 brothers is reported. Results of 
physiologic tests suggest that such persons have 2 
types of functional retinal receptors —R. L. Sulzer. 


4356. Hurvich, Leo M., & Jameson, Dorothea. 
(New York U.) Perceived color, induction ef- 
fects, and opponent-response mechanisms. /. gen. 
Physiol., 1960, 43, Suppl. No. 2, 63-80.—Seven Ss 
matched colored stimulus patches with a color chart, 
made up of standard Munsell samples, under 2 con- 
ditions: (a) with only 1 Munsell sample exposed 
at a time, and (b) with the entire chart exposed. 
Viewing of test patches and standard samples was 
successive. Under condition (b) there was an in- 
crease in the ranges of perceived color that involved 
hue, saturation, and brightness. “These changes 
are completely consistent with our formal treatment 
of induced activities as response increments or decre- 
ments added to the primary response evoked by the 
focal stimulus.”,—D. R. Peryam. 


4357. Pastore, Nicholas. (Queens Coll., Flush- 
ing) Color phenomena. Science, 1960, 132, 1396- 
1397.—“A procedure is described which leads to 
reports of hues for two black figures, one of which 
is shadowed. Typically, the shadowed figure is seen 
as blue, the other as black.” Although many Ss 
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report chroma, there is disagreement on the specific 
hues.—S. J. Lachman. 

4358. Preston, Bruce W. (Ford Motor Co., 
Dearborn, Mich.) Computer for the conversion 
of tristimulus values to trichromatic coefficients. 
J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1960, 50, 1117-1118.—A simple 
potentiometer circuit automatically gives x=X/(X+ 
Y+Z) and y=Y/(X+Y+Z).—D. S. Blough. 


(See also Abstract 4701) 


Visual Sensitivity 


4359. Collins, W. E. The effects of deuter- 
anomaly and deuteranopia upon the foveal lu- 
minosity curve. J. Psychol., 1959, 48, 285-297.— 
3 normal, 3 deuteranomalous, and 2 deuteranopic Ss 
were selected for measurement of luminosity thresh- 
old of the dark adapted fovea. Little variability was 
found in threshold requirements among the deuter- 
anomals, but there was considerable variability at 
short wavelengths of normals and deuteranopes.— 
R. W. Husband. 


4360. Glezer, V. D. (Pavlov Inst. Physiology, 
Leningrad, USSR) Kolbochkovaia adaptatstiia 
kak nervnyi protsess. [Cone adaptation as a ner- 
vous process.] Dokl. Akad. Nauk SSSR, 1959, 126, 
1110-1113.—Experimental data derived from 12 Ss 
are presented on behalf of the hypothesis that the 
increase of photic sensitivity in the process of dark 
adaptation is connected with increase in the re- 
ceptor field; that is, with increase in the number of 
cones converging onto a common nervous pathway. 
The following relations are also demonstrated: (a) 
The product of threshold energy by area of receptor 
field is, at each given moment of adaptation, con- 
stant; (b) the threshold number of quanta falling 
within the bounds of the receptor field is inversely 
proportional to the number of receptors constituting 
the field at the given moment. Thus, “the probabil- 
ity of such a complex event, as threshold excitation 
of a ganglionic cell, is determined by the number 
of quanta, falling in the receptor field, and the num- 
ber of nervous elements, converging at a given mo- 
ment, onto the ganglionic cell.”” All this has sig- 
nificance for the “construction of cybernetic models 
of the nervous system.”—J. D. London. 


4361. Granger, G. W., & Ikeda, H. Critical 
flicker frequency during dark adaptation: The 
effect of anxiety. Acta psychol., Amst., 1960, 17, 
298-308.—Dondero’s claim that the decrease in 
critical flicker frequency during dark adaptation is 
not universal and that this does not occur in Ss 
scoring in the lowest quartile of the Taylor scale 
of manifest anxiety is examined experimentally. 
Results of the current experiment: agreement with 
earlier observations showing a pronounced drop in 
eff during dark adaptation, but the decrease occurs 
in Ss with low scores on the Taylor scale. An 
analysis of Dondero’s and other studies is presented 
to explain differences in results——-G. Rubin-Rabson. 


4362. Luria, S. M., & Schwartz, Ira. (USN 
Medical Research Lab., New London, Conn.) Ef- 
fect of red vs. white adaptation and target illu- 
mination on the temporal course of scotopic 
acuity. J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1960, 50, 1075-1080.— 
Time to resolve high contrast targets after adapta- 
tion to red or white light was measured: (a) when 
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adaptation luminance was 3.4 ft-L and the target 
ranged from 3.22 to 5.13 log ppl and (b) when the 
target luminance was 4.17 log pul and adaptation 
luminances were 22, 3.4, and 0.19 ft-L. The time 
saved by the use of red rather than equated white 
adapting light was about 3 min. for all but the 
highest target brightness, where it was about 2 
min. The time saved by the use of red light in- 
creased with the level of the adapting light—D. S. 
Blough. 


4363. McFarland, Joseph H., Werner, Heinz, 
& Wapner, Seymour. (Clark U.) The effect of 
muscular involvement on sensitivity: Asymmet- 
rical convergence on the distribution of visual 
sensitivity. Amer. /. Psychol., 1960, 73, 523-534.— 
Results from 16 human Ss, under both scotopic and 
photopic illumination, indicate that both effects— 
a change in the distribution of visual sensitivity and 
a reorganization of visual space—occur when ar- 
rangements of the apparatus is such as to impose a 


condition of asymmetrical convergence in the 2 
eyes.—R. H. Waters. 
4364. Morinaga, Shiro, & Noguchi, Kaoru. 


(Chiba U., Konakadai, Japan) A new aspect in 
brightness perception: Brightness constancy of 
illumination. J. Coll. Arts Sci., Chiba U., 1960, 3, 
147-150.—It was hypothesized that the intensity of 
illumination is a determinant of lightness and that 
the impression of illumination is a factor for the 
constancy of lightness. Using 4-6 college students 
in each group, 3 experiments were conducted. The 
findings were as follows: (a) the absolute judgment 
of brightness of illumination was a logarithmic func- 
tion of log-illuminance, (b) a slight brightness con- 
stancy of illuminance was found showing the effect 
of the albedo of the surface, (c) the degree of the 
constancy varied with the albedo of the standard 
surface used, and (d) lightness constancy of surface 
color seemed to be related to brightness constancy of 
illumination. Thus the hypotheses were verified.— 
S. Ohwaki. 


4365. Mowbray, G. H., & Gebhard, J. W. (Johns 
Hopkins U.) Differential sensitivity of peripheral 
retina to intermittent white light. Science, 1960, 
132, 672-674.—“The ability of the eye to detect dif- 
ferences in the interruption rate of white light was 
investigated for various rates and for several loca- 
tions on the temporal periphery of the right eye.” 
For the fovea, “the differential sensitivity appears 
to be a complex function of the rate of intermit- 
tence, decreasing as the rate of intermittence in- 
creases to 22.5 cy/sec, after which it increases 
sharply to the neighborhood of 35 cy/sec and then 
decreases again as the fusion point is approached.” 
6 practiced Os each made 9-18 judgments at each 
retinal position for 8 different interruption rates. 
“The results from the peripheral regions indicate 
that differential sensitivity is a decreasing function 
of the rate of intermittence.”"—S. J. Lachman. 


4366. Peckham, R. H., & Hart, William M. 
(Eye Research Found., Bethesda, Md.) Subthresh- 
old retinal integration shown in low contrast 
flicker measurements. Science, 1959, 130, 1256—- 
1257.—‘Evidence of facilitation of response has been 
found in psychometrically determined critical fusion 
frequencies to flicker at low contrast. Spatial sum- 
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mation is denied by the distribution form of the 
data. Temporal summation within a determined 
time limit is supported. This may be mediated 
through association cells at the bipolar-ganglion syn- 
apse.” Results presented “provide interesting con- 
firmation for the newer neuron doctrines described 
by Bullock [see 34: 5120].”—S. J. Lachman. 


4367. Ripps, Harris, & Kaplan, Ira T. (New 
York U. Postgraduate Medical School) Influence 
of extratest illumination on the critical flicker 
frequency of the human fovea. J. exp. Psychol., 
1960, 60, 255-262.—One of the inducing field con- 
figurations used as an extratest lumination was a 
veiling patch superimposed upon the test field and 
its surrounding regions. At low veiling luminances 
no change in CFF was found. As veiling luminance 
increased, CFF gradually rose to a maximum and 
then fell steeply to levels below that found without 
the veil. An inducing field adjacent to the test 
field also produced an increase in CFF followed by 
a decrease.—J. Arbit. 


4368. Shvarts, L. A. Kriticheskaia chastota 
mel’kanii i osobennosti “sshibki” nervnykh prot- 
sessov kak pokazateli podvizhnosti nervnoi sis- 
temy. [Critical flicker frequency and features of 
the “collision” of the nervous processes as indicators 
of the mobility of the nervous system.] Dokl. Akad. 
Pedag. Nauk RSFSR, 1960, No. 1, 69-72.—The 
investigation employing 14 Ss proposes to study the 
relationship between the rate of cessation of excita- 
tory processes (determined by the CFF) and the 
rate of shift between stimulation and inhibition (as 
measured by a photochemical conditioned reflex of 
reduced visual sensitivity using sound as CS). A 
high correspondence between the 2 phenomena was 
established which points out the closeness of the 2 
processes of the nervous system, seemingly depend- 
ing upon “the concentration rate of the nervous 
processes.”—A. Cuk. 


4369. Tanczos, Zsolt. (U. Budapest, Hungary) 
Kisérleti berendezés az érzékelés és mozgas kélc- 
s6nhatasanak analitikus tanulmanyozasara. [ Ap- 
paratus for the analytical study of perception and 
movement.] Magyar pszichol. Szle., 1960, 17, 60-62. 
—An apparatus to study visual sensitivity during 
movement reaction is described and pictured. (Rus- 
sian & English summaries)—E. Friedman. 


(See also Abstracts 4545, 4575) 


CHEMICAL SENSES 


4370. Schneider, Robert A., & Wolf, Stewart. 
(Oklahoma Medical Research Found., Oklahoma 
City) Relation of olfactory acuity to nasal mem- 
brane function. J. appl. Physiol., 1960, 15, 914-920. 
—Olfactory perception thresholds for citral were 
determined for 8 Ss under varying conditions over 
a prolonged period. Acuity was impaired where 
there was a high degree of nasal obstruction and, in 
the absence of obstruction, when the mucosa was 
pale, dry, and shrunken. During intermediate de- 
grees of obstruction, when substantial amounts of 
air could be drawn into the nose, swelling, redness, 
and wetness improved acuity. It is suggested that 
contact of the odorant with nerve endings is facili- 
tated by the warmth and humidifying effect of nasal 
engorgement.—D. R. Peryam. 
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SOMETHESIS 


4371. Baxter, D. W., & Olszewski J. 
katchewan Coll. Medicine, Canada) Congenital 
universal insensitivity to pain. Jrain, 1960, 83, 
381-393.—Clinical history and autopsy findings of 
a young woman with apparent congenital insensi- 
tivity to pain are presented. Pain appreciation was 
lacking to the extent that she suffered extensive 
skin and bone trauma contributing directly to her 
death at age 28 years. Detailed postmortem studies 
did not demonstrate any gross abnormalities of those 
nervous structures thought to be concerned with 
pain impulses. “The possibility that the defect is 
actually an anatomical one, but in terms of organiza- 
tion rather than structure, is not excluded.” (29 
ref.) —M. L. Simmel. 


4372. Kenshalo, D. R. (Florida State U.) Com- 
parison of thermal sensitivity of the forehead, 
lip, conjunctiva and cornea. /. appl. Piysiol., 1960, 
15, 987-991.—Observations were made on 4 college 
students. No thermal sensations were obtained from 
the cornea with temperatures ranging from 20° C. 
to 55° C.; but all Ss reported sensation changes at 
certain points on the continuum, described in terms 
of irritation, whereas similar temperatures at the 
other sites felt cool, warm, or hot. Cool, warm, 
and hot thresholds of lip, forehead, and conjunctiva 
were generally similar. Temperatures at which 
corneal sensations changed were significantly dif- 
ferent from thresholds at the other sites. It is con- 
cluded that the thermal response of the cornea 
differs both quantitatively and qualitatively—D. R. 
Peryam. 


4373. LeBlanc, Jaques; Hildes, J. A.. & Héroux, 
O. (Laval U., Canada) Tolerance of Gaspé fish- 
ermen to cold water. /. appl. Physiol., 1960, 15, 
1031-1034.—Fishermen used to cold water and con- 
trol Ss from the same vicinity were studied. With 
one hand immersed in cold water the pressor re- 
sponse was greater in the controls, fishermen main- 
tained a higher finger temperature and complained 
less of pain, heat flow from fishermen’s hands was 
greater, finger numbness (Mackworth’s U test) was 
variable and not significantly different. Skin bi- 
opsies showed no difference in skin thickness or 
cell size but a greater number of mast cells in the 
fishermen’s skin. Possible reasons for the observed 
differences are discussed—D. R. Peryam. 


Shiro, & Sumi, Narimasa. 
Jyiiry6 chikaku to 
[The system of reference in the weight 
J. Coll. Arts Sci., Chiba U., 1960, 3, 


(U. Sas- 


4374. Morinaga, 
(Chiba U., Konakadai, Japan) 
kankeikei. 
perception. | 
141-145.—8 stimulus objects from 40 to 200 gr. of 


weight were prepared in 3 sizes. In Experiments 
1-3 10 Ss compared phenomenal weight of these ob- 
jects and in Experiment 4 17 Ss lifted anchoring 
stimuli preceding the comparisons. Results: (a) 
the phenomenal weight was lighter as the volume 
increased both in pair comparison and in absolute 
judgment; (b) concerning Koseleff’s effect, “the 
weight of upper stimulus was felt heavier with the 
increase of the whole volume.” (c) the system of 
reference shifted with the increase in the anchoring 
weight, and specifically, in the phenomenal weight 
of the anchor; and (d) the zero point shifted with 
repeated trials. The results were interpreted in 
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terms of formation and modification of system of 
reference. (English abstract)—S. Ohwaki. 

4375. Morton, Rosemary, & Provins, K. A. 
(Medical Research Council Climate & Working Ef- 
ficiency Unit, Oxford, England) Finger numbness 
after acute local exposure to cold. J. appl. Physiol., 
1960, 15, 149-154.—Using 20 Ss the index finger 
was exposed to air at —22° C. until skin temperature 
fell to —5° C. and then was returned to 19° C., and 
S was tested on 2 tasks involving tactile discrimina- 
tion (2-edge threshold and pressure reproduction) 
until recovery was complete. The degree of im- 
pairment on both tasks varied among Ss, although 
most showed little impairment above 8° C. Impair- 
ment as measured by the 2 tests was positively cor- 
related; however, performance at normal skin tem- 
perature did not predict relative performance after 
cold exposure. —D. R. Peryam. 

4376. Provins, K. A., & Morton, Rosemary. 
(Medical Research Council Climate & Working Ef- 
ficiency Unit, Oxford, England) Tactile discrimi- 
nation and skin temperature. J. appl. Physiol., 
1960, 15, 155-160—Ss immersed an index finger 
in water at .75° C for 40 minutes. 2-edge threshold 
was tested during cooling and subsequent spontane- 
ous rewarming due to cold vasodilation. There was 
marked deterioration at skin temperatures below 8° 
C., although the curve showing decrease of numb- 
ness with increase in skin temperature was displaced 
relative to the curve showing increase of numbness 
with decrease in skin temperature. Using 20-minute 
immersion in contrast temperature water baths with 
circulation arrested after 5 minutes, little impair- 
ment was found at 6° C. or higher, marked im- 
pairment at 4°'C., and complete numbness at 2° C. 
—D. R. Peryam. 

4377. Shewchuk, L. A., & Zubek, John P. (U. 
Manitoba, Canada) Discriminatory ability of 
various skin areas as measured by a technique 
of intermittent stimulation. Canad. J. Psychol, 
1960, 14, 244-248.—Using an interrupted air stream 
the critical frequency of percussion (cfp) was de- 
termined for the tongue, lip, cheek, forehead, neck, 
tip of index finger, thumb, back of hand, forearm, 
and upper arm. The relationship between cfp and 
pressure was the same for all 10 skin areas tested. 
The cfp for the lip, tongue, and thumb was higher 
than that of the arms, neck, and cheek.—R. S. 
Davidon. 

4378. Sokolov, E. N. Veroiatnostnaia model’ 
vospriiatiia. [A probability model of perception. ] 
Vop. Psikhol., 1960, 6(2), 61-73.—A_ probability 
model for tactile perception is developed, and the 
“algorithm” utilizing it supplied. “Experimental 
verification of the dynamics of tactile perception con- 
firms the basic theoretical assumption of the prob- 
ability model of perception.”-—/J. D. London. 


4379. Stoll, Alice M., Greene, Leon C., & Hardy, 
James D. (USN Air Development Center, Johns- 
ville, Pa.) Pain and thermal burns in skin areas 
previously exposed to ultraviolet radiation. /. 
appl. Physiol., 1960, 15, 489-492.—The skin of 3 Ss 
was given injurious doses of ultraviolet, then ex- 
posed to thermal radiation. The pain threshold 
was lowered 4-7° C., while the blister threshold 
was lowered about 0.5° C. This finding is in keep- 
ing with the theory that the intensity of pain is a 
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function of the relative reaction rates at the thermal 
threshold and at higher skin temperatures—D. R. 
Peryam. 


(See also Abstracts 5139, 5155) 


HEARING 
4380. Burris-Meyer, Harold, & Mallory, Vin- 
cent. (Walker Bldg., Washington, D.C.) Psycho- 


acoustics, applied and misapplied. /. Acoust. Soc. 

Amer., 1960, 32, 1568-1574.—A historical survey of 

the attempted application of psychoacoustic phenom- 

ena during and immediately after World War II. 
A. M. Small, Jr. 


4381. Hennebert, P. E. Nystagmus audiciné- 
tique. J. aud. Res., 1960, 1, 84-87.—Turning a 
sound source around the S produced a nystagmus 
which was termed audiokinetic nystagmus. Other 
reactions to a turning sound source were also ob- 
served: nystagmus can only be observed in dark or 
with eyes closed. Such observations show it to be 
identical to those movements obtained for opto- 
kinetic movement. Head balancing will occur in a 
rhythmic fashion according to rate of rotation if 
the sound level is 10 or more db. above threshold. 
Deviation of limbs will occur, which is followed by 
oscillation in the horizontal plane. Vertical writing 
with eyes closed will soon decompose into an undulat- 
ing column. Some Ss experience nausea, increased 
pulse, and discomfort—J. A. Vernon. 

4382. Voitinskii, E. IA. O tochnosti “absoliut- 
nogo” razlicheniia chastoty zvukovykh signalov 
u cheloveka. [On accuracy of “absolute” discrim- 
ination of frequency of auditory signals in man.] 





Vop. Psikhol., 1960, 6(2), 74-83.—Differential 
thresholds are determinable on the basis of “ab- 
solute” discrimination. Utilizing this method the 


“absolute” discrimination of a number of auditory 
signals of various frequencies was studied. The 
wider the range of frequency, the less the accuracy 
of differentiation. Within narrow frequency ranges 
the accuracy of differentiation approaches that of 
“relative” discrimination—/. D. London. 

4383. Yatabe, T. The tonal spiral: 
model of the tonal system. Psychologia, 1958, 1, 
141—A diagram represents pitch discrimination, 
volume, octave quality, and vocality in relation to 
frequency.—C. 7. Morgan. 


(See also Abstracts 4463, 4530, 5138) 


A new 


Measurements 


4384. Creelman, C. D. (U. Michigan) Human 
discrimination of auditory duration. USAF Op- 
erat. Applications Lab. tech. Rep., 1960, AFCCDD 
TR 60-39. (U. Mich. Res. Inst. tech. Rep. No. 
114) vi, 60 p—The ability of humans to discriminate 
durations of auditory signals was measured using 
base time, increment time, and signal intensity as 
independent variables. 2 sine-wave signals were 
presented sequentially in a background of continu- 
ous white noise, and Ss were required to state for 
each trial whether the longer signal had occurred 
lst or 2nd. The results led to the view that duration 
discrimination is a statistical decision-making proc- 
ess, and a general model was proposed that permitted 
accurate prediction over a wide range of experi- 
mental conditions. The model is discussed in re- 
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lation to other theoretical approaches. 
G. H. Mowbray. 


4385. Cutt, R. A., & Gulick, W. L. The effect 
of abnormal body temperature upon the ear: 
Heating. Ann. Otol. Rhinol. Laryngol., 1960, 69, 
997-1005.—Cochlear potentials were used to evalu- 
ate the effect of increased body temperature upon 
hearing. ‘The entire head region was heated by a 
reflecting lamp. Increasing body temperatures from 
37°-40°C produced a temporary loss of 2 db.; further 
increases in temperature produced permanent losses 
often as much as 9 db. The data are compared 
with the effects of cooling—J/. A. Vernon. 

4386. Harris, J. Donald. (USN Medical Re- 
search Lab., New London, Conn.) Scaling of pitch 
intervals. /. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1960, 32, 1575- 
1581.—It has been reported previously that “in bi- 
secting a musical interval Ss tend to yield the 
arithmetic mean if the interval is large, but the 
geometric mean if the interval is small. Since frac- 
tionation judgments (‘half-pitch’) from which pitch 
scales may be derived would typically utilize quite 
wide intervals, and thereby tend to yield the arith- 
metic mean, a major discrepancy has arisen between 
such pitch scales and the pitch scale of our musical 
heritage, which is based upon the principle of the 
geometric mean. A number of experiments were 
performed using half-pitch and bisection judgments, 
and several variants of the method of equal-appear- 
ing intervals. From these it was concluded that 
when equal-appearing interval judgments are used 
with a standard interval no larger than about a 
musical third, a reliable psychological pitch scale 
emerges which agrees well with the common pitch 
scale of the piano keyboard. However, if the stand- 
ard interval is as large as a musical fifth, the pitch 
scale begins to tend toward that derived from frac- 
tionation.”—A. M. Small. 


4387. Harris, J. Donald, & Pikler, Andrew G. 
(USN Medical Research Lab., New London, Conn.) 
The stability of a standard of loudness as meas- 
ured by compensatory tracing. Amer. J. Psychol., 
1960, 73, 573-580.—5 Ss were asked to maintain the 
loudness of a single tone, varying in intensity, at 
a constant level by rotating a dual attenuator. The 
Ss were successful within an error of some 2 db. 
On the basis of the data obtained, “suggestions were 
given for the use of the method of auditory tracking 
in audiometry and engineering.”—R. H. Waters. 


4388. Lung Shu-shui, & Wang Do-an. (Acad. 
Sinica, Peking, China) [A determination of the 
normal threshold of hearing of young people 16-25 
years of age: I. Equivalent curve by artificial ear 
calibration of earphones.] Acta psychol. Sinica, 
1960, No. 1, 54-61.—The Ist part of a work meas- 
uring the normal threshold of hearing is reported. 
Usable results were obtained from 1843 young 
people 16-25 years of age. Common electromag- 
netic earphones were used. The calibration was 
done on a Bruél and Kjaer artificial ear. During 
the test, Ss were seated in a sound-proof chamber. 
An “equivalent curve” is plotted from the overall 
arithmetic means for different frequencies. On cal- 
culating the means separately for the male and 
female sexes and for the right and left ears, no 
significant differences are found. (English sum- 
mary)—C. T. Morgan. 


(63 ref.)— 
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$389. Wright, H. N. (Central Inst. Deaf, St. 
Louis, Mo.) Measurement of perstimulatory audi- 
tory adaptation. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1960, 32, 
1558-1567.—‘The most frequently used estimate of 
perstimulatory auditory adaptation to a tone sus- 
tained in one (experimental) ear has been the in- 
tensity decrease at the contralateral (control) ear 
required for median-plane localization during suc- 
cessive 15-sec comparison intervals... . : \daptation 
in the control ear was measured by maintaining the 
experimental ear in an adapted state and then sus- 
taining the comparison stimulus in the control ear. 
As the control ear adapted, the phantom sound as- 
sociated with the tones to both ears moved toward 
the median plane. The time for this moving phan- 
tom sound to reach the median plane varied with 
the intensity and frequency of the comparison stim- 
ulus. The extent and rate of adaptation in the 
control ear was found to be such that all estimates 
of adaptation to tones sustained in the experimental 
ear are specific to the procedures used.”"—A. M. 
Small, Jr. 

(See also Abstract 4438) 


Speech Perception 
Speech & LANGUAGE 


4390. Berry, R. N. (Indiana U.) 
of Foley’s “expression of certainty.” 


An extension 
Amer. J. 


Psychol., 1960, 73, 639-640.—A repetition of Foley’s 
study (see 34: 5377), but with the words used coun- 
terbalanced, confirms his findings and indicates that 
the ordering of the subjective certainty of the words, 
positive, certain, sure, think, and suppose, is “stable 


over a variety of conditions and Ss.”—R. H. Waters. 


4391. Gleser, Goldine C., Gottschalk, L. A., & 
John, W. (U. Cincinnati Coll. Medicine) The 
relationship of sex and intelligence to choice of 
words: A normative study of verbal behavior. 
J. clin. Psychol., 1959, 15, 182-191.—Purposes of the 
study were “(a) to determine the relation of sex 
and intelligence to selected speech variables, (b) 
to obtain norms for these speech variables. . . . and 
(c) to determine the reliability of the speech vari- 
ables as measures of individual differences and their 
interrelations.” 90 gainfully employed nonpsychi- 
atric Ss ages 20-50 were given the Wonderlic Per- 
sonnel Test. “Under these experimental conditions, 
significant sex differences were found among cer- 
tain of the ‘psychologic’ word categories. Also, sig- 
nificant differences were found to be associated, 
step-wise, with the level of intelligence, and these 
differences occurred principally among the gram- 
matical categories.”—F. N. Arnhoff. 


4392. Loesch, Christian, & Sixtl, 
(Wien IV, Karlsplatz 13, Vienna, Austria) Ein 
elektronisches erat zur Registrierung von 
Sprechreaktionen. [An electronic apparatus for 
registering speech reactions.] Z. exp. angew. Psy- 
chol., 1960, 7, 681-686.—A simple electronic sound 
key consisting of a microphone, 2 vacuum tubes, 
and 2 relays is open only during the short interval 
between onset of the stimulus and the reaction of 
the S to it. Since it is locked the rest of the 
time, it is much less susceptible to interference noise. 


—W. J. Koppits. 


Friedrich. 
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4393. Moscovici, Serge, & Humbert, Claudine. 
Etudes sur le comportement verbal: Langage oral 
et langage écrit. | Studies on verbal behavior: Oral 
language and written language.] Psychol. Franc., 
1960, 5, 175-186.—Individually, 10 students were 
asked to discuss in 20 minutes their views on the 
cinema—in writing on one occasion and orally at 
another time. The data were analyzed for content 
and for various linguistic characteristics. Zipf 
curves were drawn for comparison of the data; 
Mandelbrot’s index of informational temperature 
was computed.—C. J. Adkins. 


4394. Oléron, Pierre. Reconstitution de textes 
francais ayant subi divers taux de mutilation. 
[Reconstitution of French texts having several de- 
grees of mutilation.] Psychol. Franc., 1960, 5, 161- 
174.—2 texts of 300 words were mutilated by the 
regular suppression of 1/4, 1/3, 1/2, and 2/3 words. 
These versions were presented to 159 girls and 66 
boys with instructions to reconstitute the missing 
parts. The results showed better reconstruction in 
the less mutilated passages, but some inequalities 
were noted. Reconstitution was more adequate for 
personal pronouns and articles than for nouns, verbs, 
or adjectives—C. J. Adkins. 


(See also Abstract 5236) 


PsycuHomotor TASKS 

4395. Adams, Jack A., & Xhignesse, Louis V. 
(U. Illinois) Some determinants of two-dimen- 
sional visual tracking behavior. J. exp. Psychol., 
1960, 60, 391-403.—A 2-dimensional discrete pur- 
suit tracking task with 2 visual sources and a 
control stick for each hand was used to investigate 
2 values each of stimulus coherency, spatial separa- 
tion of stimulus sources, and rate of change of 
events. The amount of time that S was simultane- 
ously on target in both sources was measured. 
Tracking proficiency was positively related to the 
proximity of stimulus sources and inversely to the 
speed of event changes when stimulus coherency 
was low. With high coherency, only event rate was 
a differentiating variable. These results were dis- 
cussed in terms of predicting behavior in visual- 
motor tasks.—J. Arbit. 


4396. Baker, C. H. (Defense Research Medical 
Lab., Toronto, Canada) Observing behavior in 
a vigilance task. Science, 1960, 132, 674-675.— 
“It has been suggested that level of performance in 
a vigilance task is accurately reflected by frequency 
of observing responses. By means of photography 
it has been demonstrated that under conditions where 
a decrement in vigilance performance does not occur, 
the frequency of nonobserving behavior and gen- 
eral activity increases in time.”—S. J. Lachman. 


4397. Berkson, G. (Maudsley Hosp., London, 
England) An analysis of reaction time in normal 
and mentally deficient young men. III. Varia- 
tion of stimulus and of response complexity. J. 
ment. defic. Res., 1960, 4, 69-77.—“Four groups of 
defectives and one group of normals were compared 
on two pairs of visual RT tasks varying in stimulus 
complexity or response complexity. All Ss were 
young men between the ages of 15 and 30 and 
none had any gross motor disorders or epilepsy. 
The results showed that speed is positively related 
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to IQ in the lower half of the IQ range. Additional 
evidence indicated that Mongols are slower than 
undifferentiated defectives when IQ, CA and length 
of institutionalisation are controlled... . It was 
concluded that no information from the present series 
of experiments [see 35: 2546, 2547] supports the 
belief that IQ is related to the speed of visual in- 
formation reception, the making of a choice or the 
planning of a movement, but that IQ is related to 
functions involved in the speed of performance of 
response.”—A. Barclay. 

4398. Chinova, L. D., & Gorbov, F. D. O 
“trudnykh  sostoianiiakh,” voznikaiushchikh v 
zadachakh slozhnogo razlicheniia pri limitirovan- 
noi deiatel’nosti. [On “difficult states” arising in 
tasks involving complicated differentiation with lim- 
ited activity.] Vop. Psikhol., 1960, 6(6), 123-130. 
—“In tests of performance involving 2 similar but 
inversely directed action—searching for and counting 
of figures of different color—the appearance of er- 
rors was recorded (disinhibition of color differentia- 
tion, perseveration, and, under conditions of hypoxia, 
repeated convergence and divergence of series). In 
some cases evidence of physiological discomfort de- 
veloped in the form of bradycardia, paleness, and 
the appearance of slow waves on the EEG. These 
phenomena were observed during moments of com- 
plicated differentiation, when, instead of the figure 
needed, another figure of identical form, but dif- 
ferent in color, appeared in the working field of 
vision.” It is found that the greatest disturbing 
effect results when the action of stimuli, similar in 
character to the designated signal, is accompanied 
by formation of a “scheme of prevision.”—/. D. Lon- 
don. 


4399. Clark, R. Ernest, & Cohen, Alexander. 
(QM Research & Engineering Center, Natick, 
Mass.) Manual performance as a function of rate 
of change in hand skin temperature. J. appl. 
Physiol., 1960, 15, 496-498.—Manual performance 
(knot tying) was studied as a function of fast and 
slow rates of cooling and during subsequent re- 
warming. Performance decrements were sizeably in- 
creased as rate of cooling decreased. The increased 
decrements perseverated even after the hands had 
been rewarmed. There was a direct relation be- 
tween rate of cooling and rate of rewarming.—D. R. 
Peryam. 

4400. Konecny, Edith. (Liebiggasse 5, Vienna, 
Austria) Der Einfluss emotionaler Belastung auf 
die Leistung und auf den Handtremor. [The in- 
fluence of emotional stress on performance and hand 
tremor.] Z. exp. angew. Psychol., 1960, 7, 409-421. 
—Comparison of hand tremor and performance in 
3 tests (finger dexterity, verbal retention, and arith- 
metical reasoning) under normal and stress situations 
indicates that amplitude and intraindividual variance 
of tremor changed but not the frequency of tremor. 
Under stress, retention and arithmetic scores were 
lower than in the normal situation —lW. J. Koppitz. 


4401. McCormack, P. D. (Defence Research 
Medical Lab., Toronto, Canada) Performance in 
a vigilance task as a function of length of inter- 
stimulus interval. Canad. J. Psychol., 1960, 14, 
265-268.—During 2 35-min. sessions Ss pressed a 
switch each time a light was seen. Intervals of 30, 
45, 60, 75, and 90 sec. were used in random order. 
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Response time was a linear function of task duration, 
but was not related to length of the interval between 
stimuli.—R. S. Davidon. 

4402. Suci, George J., Davidoff, Melvin D., & 
Surwillo, Walter W. (Cornell U.) Reaction 
time as a function of stimulus information and 
age. J. exp. Psychol., 1960, 60, 242-244—‘“‘Two 
hypotheses were tested: (a) reaction time is a linear 
function of stimulus information both in old and 
in young Ss; and (b) age differences in reaction 
time increase as a function of increasing amounts 
of stimulus information. Reaction times to ‘a stimu- 
lus of one light-off in subsets of one light (0.00 bits 
of information), two lights (1.00 bit), three lights 
(1.58 bits), and four lights (2.00 bits) were meas- 
ured. Both hypotheses were supported by the re- 
sults.”"—J. Arbit. 

4403. Thrane, V. C. Sensory and preparatory 
factors in response latency: II. Simple reaction 
or compensatory interaction? Scand. J. Psychol., 
1960, 1, 169-176—The so-called simple reaction 
is viewed as a dynamically integrated organismic re- 
sponse, modifiable by sensory and preparatory fac- 
tors and their interactions. The procedure used in 
presenting several variants of the focal stimulus 
regulates the specificity of the respondent’s pre- 
knowledge of stimulus, and thereby the opportunity 
for interaction as suggested. Additional results con- 
firm the previous finding that the differential effect 
of stimulus intensity is inversely related to the de- 
gree of preknowledge. The interaction is therefore 
considered to be of a compensatory nature.—J ournal 
abstract. 

4404. Vasil’ev, A. N. Sootnoshenie velichin 
vremeni reaktsii na vozniknovenie i prekra- 
shchenie signala kak pokazatel’ sily nervnoi sis- 
temy. [The relation of latent periods of reactions 
to the appearance and disappearance of the stimulus 
signal as an index of strength of nervous system. ] 
Vop. Psikhol., 1960, 6(6), 113-122.—Utilizing adult 
Ss it is shown that the difference between latency 
of a simple motor reaction to the appearance of 
an auditory stimulus and that‘of a reaction to the 
disappearance of an auditory stimulus decreases as 
the intensity of the stimulus grows, taking on a 
negative value when the stimulus becomes very in- 
tense. By administering caffeine to the S, the 
negative difference may be obtained with weaker 
stimuli. The results are discussed in terms of Pav- 
lovian theory on types of higher nervous activity. 
—I. D. London. 

4405. Wolff, Wirt M. (San Francisco State 
Coll.) Satiation and co-satiation: A new method. 
Amer, J. Psychol., 1960, 73, 612-614.—The method 
tested differed from those previously described (see 
3: 1477) in that it equated or minimized differential 
ability of the Ss, simplified the task, equated the 
time per task, and limited S’s perception to his cur- 
rent product. The task required S to draw an 
angle previously shown, oriented differently for 
satiation and for co-satiation, on a continuously 
moving kymograph. Both satiation and co-satia- 
tion were measured in terms of the number of re- 
productions before S stopped voluntarily. Results 
indicate the feasibility of the method although no 
significant co-satiation was found.—R. H. Waters. 


(See also Abstracts 4330, 4523, 4555, 5411) 
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4406. Cohen, S. I., Bondurant, S., & Silverman, 
A. J. (Duke U. Medical Center) Psychophysio- 
logical influences on peripheral venous tone. 
Psychosom. Med., 1960, 22, 106-117.—10 male vol- 
unteer Ss were exposed to a series of neutral, bland, 
and charged words and phrases while they were 
resting in an isolated area. Venous pressure was 
measured through a polyethylene catheter in a fore- 
arm vein segment. Cuffs above and below made 
venous pressure due to venoconstriction. Pulse 
rate, PGR, and EEG were recorded. Post-run psy- 
chiatric interviews evaluated the specific meaning 
of the experimental procedures. Changes in venous 
pressure and skin resistance were significantly 
greater following the charged words and phrases. 
Psychic factors are concluded to alter venous as 
well as the arterial and cardiac functions. (34 
ref.)—W. G. Shipman. 


4407. Luby, E. D., Frohman, C. E., Grisell, J. 
L., Lenzo, J. E., & Gottlieb, J. S. (Lafayette 
Clinic, Detroit, Mich.) Sleep deprivation: Effects 
on behavior, thinking, motor performance, and 
biological energy transfer systems. Psychosom. 
Med., 1960, 22, 182-192.—1 S was studied over 220 
hours. “Behavioral changes included irritability, 
paranoid thinking, expansiveness, grandiosity, hyp- 
nagogic states, visual hallucinations and episodic 
rage. Deficits in thinking and visual-motor per- 
formance occurred cyclically across days of wake- 
fulness, with gradual deterioration.” Energy trans- 
fer systems apparently responded to sleep depriva- 
tion as a stressor, passing through the stages of 
alarm, resistance, and exhaustion.—W. G. Shipman. 


4408. Popov, A. K. (U. Moscow, USSR) O 
sootnoshenii emotsional’nogo tona oshchushchenii 
s orientirovochnymi i oboronitel’nymi reaktsiami. 
[Relationship between the hedonic tone of sensa- 
tions and the orienting and defense reactions.] Dokl. 
Akad. Pedag. Nauk RSFSR, 1960, No. 2, 85-88.— 
18 Ss (age 18-25) were used. The hedonic tone 
was elicited by sound and electro-skin stimuli. The 
indicator of the orienting reflex was GSR; of the 
defense reflex, blood volume in the temporal artery. 
The hedonic tone was measured by a scale ranging 
from indifferent to extremely unpleasant. It was 
found that the hedonic tone appears to be “an in- 
tegrating result of the interaction of different un- 
conditioned reflexes” in which the negative hedonic 
tone can be considered as a sensory component of 
the defense reaction and the positive hedonic tone 
as a sensory component of a positive reflex.—A. 
Cuk. 

4409. Rose, A. M. (U 


MOTIVATION 


Minnesota ) 


Social psy- 
chological effects of physical deprivation. J. Hlth. 


hum. Behav., 1960, 1, 285-289.—“The correlational 
data presented here support, at least partially, the 
hypothesis that physical deprivations reduce the de- 
gree to which men incorporate the meaning and 
values expected in their group. Social expectations 
are less powerful influences when they work on men 
deprived of food and sleep.”—C. T. Morgan. 

4410. Sternbach, R. A. (Massachusetts General 
Hosp., Boston) Correlates of differences in time 
to recover from startle. Psychosom. Med., 1960, 
22, 143-148.—42 male undergraduates were studied 
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for heart and respiration rates, systolic and dias- 
tolic blood pressures, skin temperatures, PGR, stom- 
ach motility, finger pulse volume, and EEG. The 
10 with the quickest reaction time after hearing a 
pistol shot differed significantly only in prestimulus 
diastolic blood pressure (fast reactors were higher). 
It was concluded that greater autonomic responsive- 
ness is associated with slower recovery from startle. 
—W. G. Shipman. 


4411. White, Robert W. Motivation recon- 
sidered: The concept of competence. Psychol. 
Rev., 1959, 66, 297-333.—Theories of motivation 
built upon primary drives cannot account for playful 
and exploratory behavior. The new motivational 
concept of “competence” is introduced indicating 
the biological significance of such behavior. It fur- 
thers the learning process of effective interaction 
with the environment. While the purpose is not 
known to animal or child, an intrinsic need to deal 
with the environment seems to exist and satisfac- 
tion (“the feeling of efficacy”) is derived from it. 
(100 ref.)—W. J. Koppitz. 


(See also Abstracts 4443, 4928) 


LEARNING & MEMORY 


4412. Altea, E. (U. Cagliari Sardinia, Italy) 
“Isolamento” e suoi rapporti con la legge dell’- 
effetto. [‘Isolation” and its relation to the law of 
effect.] Riv. Psicol. soc., 1959, 6, 95-126.—“Ex- 
periments were performed to observe the effects of 
‘right’ and ‘wrong’ on the repetition of responses in 
a Thorndikian word-number situation under extra- 
sensorial perception conditions. Responses called 
‘right’ were repeated more often than responses 
called ‘wrong,’ in conditions of ‘isolation’ for the 
‘right’ responses. Other experiments were designed 
to observe the effect of the factor ‘isolation’ by itself 
and to test the eventual presence of a ‘guessing se- 
quence factor.’ Results indicate that the so-called 
‘Postman-Adams phenomenon’ is an artefact: ‘iso- 
lation’ and ‘guessing sequence factor’ are possible 
major sources of it. G. W. Allport’s opinions are 
summarized: reward does not function directly and 
automatically in accordance with Thorndike’s law 
of effect; human learning depends on the ‘ego-struc- 
ture,’ and ‘effect’ is only a cue in learning processes.” 
(31 ref., English summary)—C. T. Morgan. 


4413. Altea, E. Ricerche sull’apprendimento 
senza consapevolezza. [Studies of learning with- 
out awareness.] Riv. Psicol. soc., 1960, 7, 103-109. 
—It is doubtful whether learning without awareness 
exists—L. L’Abate. 


4414. Baker, C. H., & Young, Phyllis. (Defence 
Research Medical Lab., Toronto, Canada) Feed- 
back during training and retention of motor 
skills. Canad. J. Psychol., 1960, 14, 257-264.— 
Blindfolded Ss were instructed to draw, with the 
right hand, lines as long as a block held by the left 
hand. With a procedure similar to Thorndike’s 
there were pretraining trials without feedback (FB), 
training trials with E saying right or wrong de- 
pending upon whether the line was within the toler- 
ance limits +.20 in.), and posttraining trials with- 
out FB. Improvement was directly related to amount 
of training with FB. Performance dropped during 
posttraining trials, although there was evidence of 
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retention after as much as 7 days of posttraining.— 
R. S. Davidon. 

4415. Bjérkman, M., Lundberg, I. & Tarn- 
blom, S. (U. Stockholm, Sweden) On the re- 
lationship between memory and percept: A psy- 
chophysical approach. Scand. J. Psychol., 1960, 1, 
136-144.—“(1) It is suggested that psychophysics 
should extend its scope to include . . . memory mag- 
nitudes. (2) [This study investigates] the inter- 
subjective equation s’=c.s", where s’ denotes memory 
magnitude and s perceptual magnitude. (3) Certain 
generalizations of the method of ratio estimation 
and ratio production, which are necessary for de- 
termining the parameters of the intersubjective equa- 
tion, are considered. (4) Three experiments are 
reported. In all three ...n: is somewhat larger 
than unity and shows very little variation from ex- 
periment to experiment. The other parameter C-: 
is consistently below unity. (5) The power func- 
tion seems to be an adequate description of the 
relationship between memory and percept.” —L. Gold- 
berger. 


4416. Bourne, Lyle E., Jr.. & Haygood, Robert 
C. (U. Utah) Effects of intermittent reinforce- 
ment of an irrelevant dimension and task com- 
plexity upon concept identification. J. exp. Psy- 
chol., 1960, 60, 371-375.—180 college Ss classified 
visually presented geometric stimuli in a repeated 
measures factorial design with 6 levels of intermit- 
tent reinforcement (IR), 3 levels of task complexity, 
and 2 different problems. Each S served in 2 
successive stages of sorting where the relevant and 
irrelevant dimensions were reversed. As IR in- 
creased in Stage 1, performance improved. Negative 
transfer from Stage 1 to Stage 2 became progres- 
sively less with increased IR—J. Arbit. 


4417. Buchwald, Alexander M. (Indiana U.) 
Supplementary report: Alteration in the rein- 
forcement value of a positive reinforcer. /. exp. 
Psychol., 1960, 60, 416-417.—Attempted to alter 
the reinforcement value of an event (E saying 
“mmhm’”) by pairing this condition with replies of 
either “right” or “wrong.” Found that the induc- 
tion of reinforcement value through contrast with 
some alternative reinforcing event can occur for 
events other than E saying nothing (previously 
shown) and is not confined to events which have zero 
reinforcement value at the start of the experiment. 
—J. Arbit. 


4418. Epstein, William; Rock, Irvin, & Zucker- 
man, Carl B. (U. Kansas) Meaning and famil- 
iarity in associative learning. Psychol. Monogr., 
1960, 74(4, Whole No. 491), 22 p—An attempt 
to differentiate experimentally between meaning and 
familiarity and to investigate the independent con- 
tributions of each of these factors in paired-associate 
learning. The investigators were not concerned 
with the problem of the functional nature of meaning 
but rather sought to test 2 basic hypotheses: (a) 
familiarity by itself will facilitate associative learn- 
ing and (b) meaning will enhance learning even 
more because it makes possible organization or con- 
ceptual unit formation. To test these hypotheses 
several experiments were performed on: (a) the 
effect of familiarity and of meaningfulness using 
prefamiliarized nonsense syllables compared with 
novel ones, meaningful words (nouns) in comparison 
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with familiar words (conjunctions and prepositions) 
whose meaning was limited, and nonsense syllables 
without meaning; (b) pairs of pictures were com- 
pared with concrete nouns, abstract nouns, and verb 
pairs; and (c) pairs of nouns connected with “sen- 
sible” connecting words were compared with similar 
pairs of nouns connected by irrelevant connectives. 
The outcome of the studies indicate that prefamiliar- 
ized nonsense words were learned better than novel 
ones, that nouns were learned better than conjunc- 
tions and prepositions, and that these in turn could 
be better learned than nonsense syllables. The con- 
clusion was drawn that familiarity is a crucial factor 
in some forms of learning but that it does not exceed 
the importance of meaningfulness except when less 
meaningful material is being learned. The results 
also gave evidence that picture material was learned 
better than concrete nouns which in turn were 
learned better than abstract nouns and verbs.— 
M. A. Seidenfeld. 

4419. Kanareff, Vera T., & Lanzetta, John T. 
(U. Delaware, Newark) Effects of task definition 
and probability of reinforcement upon the acquisi- 
tion and extinction of imitative responses. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1960, 60, 340-348.—48 college Ss guessed 
the sequence of red and green light flashes. A fac- 
torial design with 2 task definitions (problem-solving 
test and gambling game) and 2 degrees of corre- 
spondence between light sequence and “partner’s 
choice” (actually programmed by E) was used. 
There were only slight differences in the degree to 
which a given S imitated the partner’s choice as a 
function of type of task: where the correct response 
matched the partner’s response 80% of the time, a 
relatively typical acquisition curve of imitation re- 
sponses was obtained; but where the match was 
only 50%, the curve fluctuates about the event match- 
ing value—J. Arbit. 


4420. Kausler, D. H., & Trapp, E. P. (U. 
Arkansas) Motivation and cue utilization in in- 
tentional and incidental learning. Psychol. Rev., 
1960, 67, 373-379.—An evaluation and extension of 
Easterbrook’s theory that increasing drive level dur- 
ing intentional learning reduces the efficiency of in- 
cidental learning through the resulting decrease in 
irrelevant cue utilization. The discussion is restricted 
primarily to the methodology in which S learns 
both an intentional task with instructions to learn 
and a different incidental task without instructions 
to learn. When the drive condition was generalized 
emotional D rather than incentive oriented set, a 
high drive group did better than a low drive group 
on an intentional task, but no difference was found 
between the 2 groups on an incidental task. Incen- 
tive-oriented tasks may elicit goal-directed responses 
without energizing other responses that are irrelevant 
to the goal. Generalized D, on the other hand, 
(such as anxiety), intensifies all reaction tendencies 
in a given situation both relevant and irrelevant to 
the central task; this would have the effect of over- 
coming a funneling or focusing of attention to rele- 
vant cues by intensifying the relatively weaker habit 
strength to irrelevant cues in a high drive group.— 
E,. Howarth. 


4421. Maltzman, Irving; Simon, Seymore; Ras- 
kin, David, & Licht, Leonard. (U. California, 
Los Angeles) Experimental studies in the train- 
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ing of originality. Psychol. Monogr., 1960, 74(6, 
Whole No. 493), 23 p—S experiments concerned 
with the problem of training of originality are re- 
ported. The Ist was designed to determine whether 
the facilitation of uncommon responses to new stim- 
uli would occur when different stimuli were pre- 
sented rather the same word stimulus repeated over 
and over. The 2nd experiment made an effort to 
explore possible relevant variables and some al- 
ternative methods aiding in the production of orig- 
inality by exposing Ss to uncommon associations 
for the purpose of determining whether the produc- 
tion of uncommon responses is necessarily a condi- 
tion of training in originality. The results, strongly 
suggested that the standard experimental training 
procedure of using the same stimuli to evoke dif- 
ferent responses is the most successful procedure 
when compared to the 2 innovational methods used. 
Experiment 3 was designed to ascertain whether the 
failure of one of the groups in Experiment 2 was 
due to the relatively small amount of training it re- 
ceived. The results emphasize that not all mate- 
rials work in the same manner; and, as a result, the 
repeated evocation of different responses to the same 
stimuli can be uniformly attained. The 4th experi- 
ment tested whether performance on tests of origi- 
nality vary as a function of the number of repetitions 
of the training list, and the 5th experiment sought to 
test whether or not there is some degree of per- 
sistence of originality after training. The results 
of the latter 2 experiments appear to support the 
hypothesis that originality is learned behavior and, 
like other forms of operant behavior, may be ex- 
pected to vary as a function of the same antecedent 
conditions.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


4422. Neimark, Edith D. 


(New York U.) 
lenbaum on probability-learning. 
chol., 1960, 73, 640-641.—Fillenbaum’s “discrepant 
results” (see 34: 7227) are not so “discrepant” from 
other studies in the literature and are perhaps a 
consequence of his using too short a series (60) of 


Fil- 
Amer. J. Psy- 


trials.—R. H. Waters. 


4423. Oswald, Ian; Taylor, Anne M., & Treis- 
man, Michel. (Oxford U., England) Discrimina- 
tive responses to stimulation during human sleep. 
Brain, 1960, 83, 440-453.—10 sleep-deprived Ss fell 
asleep while a tape recording was being played. The 
tape contained 86 names including the Ss’ names. 
Each name was repeated many times. Before going 
to sleep, the Ss had been instructed to clench their 
fist in response to their own and a preselected con- 
trol name. EEG from the scalp and EMG from 
the hand were recorded. “Some subjects showed a 
remarkable capacity to wake up from sleep to their 
own name, the latter being significantly more likely 
to provoke a K-complex (EEG) than other names, 
even if the subject failed to respond overtly. Apbil- 
ity to arouse to some other preselected name, though 
manifested, was less marked. . . . The responsive- 
ness largely, but not entirely disappeared in very 
deep sleep. . . . It was found that personal names 

. were far more likely to evoke K-complexes if 
played in the normal, forward direction to a sleeping 
person than identical stimuli played backwards. 
These observations are thought to indicate that prior 
analysis of the significance of a sensory stimulus 
occurs during sleep, which, owing to the complexity 
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of the required discriminations, must presumably 
involve the cerebral cortex, and that subsequent 
arousal depends on cortico-fugal excitatory signals 
to the reticular formation.” (10 fig., 21 ref.)— 
M. L. Simmel. 


4424. Zinchenko, P. I. (Khar’kov Pedagogical 
Inst. Foreign Languages, USSR) Voprosy raz- 
vitiia protsessov zapominaniia. [Problems in the 
development of memorization processes.] lop. Psi- 
khol., 1960, 6(6), 75-86.—The author discusses in- 
voluntary and voluntary memorization which are 
viewed as “two consecutive stages in the development 
of memory in children.” Both types of memoriza- 
tion are seen as having activity as basis for their 
development: “cognitive (or some other) activity in 
involuntary memorization, and mnemonic activity in 
voluntary memorization.”—/. D. London. 


(See also Abstracts 4272, 4522, 4683, 4708, 4805, 
4811, 4818, 4869, 4894, 4974, 5237) 


Conditioning 


4425. Biriukova, Z. I. (Inst. Normal & Patho- 
logical Physiology, Moscow, USSR) Otsenka di- 
namiki nervnykh protsessov u cheloveka po dy- 
khatel’nym uslovnym refieksam na myslennoe 
vosproizvedenie myshechnoi raboty. [Appraisal 
of the dynamics of the nervous processes in man by 
conditioned respiratory reflexes to mental reproduc- 
tion of muscular activity.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deia- 


_tel., 1960, 10, 497-504.—Conditioned respiratory re- 


flexes were studied in 21 sportsmen. Various tones 
of a sound generator served as conditioned stimuli 
while mental reproduction of muscular activity acted 
as reinforcement. Formation of the conditioned re- 
flex required 4-50 combinations with less than 10 
required for 14 of the Ss. Study of differential and 
extinctive inhibition and of reversal of the “signal 
meaning” of the stimuli showed that these condi- 
tioned reflexes are subject to all the laws of condi- 
tioning. Much greater changes in respiratory re- 
actions were elicited by mental reproduction of the 
kind of physical exercises in which a given sports- 
man specialized—IJ. D. London. 

4426. El’kin, D. G. (Odessa, USSR) Vlianie 
signal’nogo znachenia razdrazhitelia na vospria- 
tie ego dlitel’nosti. [Effect of the signaling mean- 
ing of a stimulus on the perception of its duration. } 
Dokl. Akad. Pedag. Nauk RSFSR, 1960, No. 1, 
65-68.—In the Ist series of this study 11 Ss were 
asked to reproduce time intervals of 3, 5, and 10 
seconds. In the 2nd series a conditioned reflex was 
established using time intervals as CS. In the 3rd 
series Ss were again instructed to reproduce the 3 
time intervals. The purpose of the study was to 
find out to what degree the evaluation of a time 
interval is improved when the latter functions as a 
CS. A significant improvement was actually found 
in 10 of the 11 Ss. The general explanation is that 
when a time interval assumes the characteristics 
of a CS, it becomes more meaningful for the Ss in 
terms “of signaling some important factor in re- 
gards to the environment.”—A. Cuk. 

4427. Elkin, D.G. (Mechnikov State U., Odessa, 
USSR) O vliianii signal’noi tsennosti razdra- 
zhiteleia na psikhicheskuiu deiatel’nost’. [On the 
influence of signal value of the stimulus on mental 
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activity.] Vop. Psikhol., 1960, 6(6), 105-112.— 
Data are cited to show that the efficiency of mental 
activity depends on the “signal value of the objec- 
tive stimuli,” that is, on the “latter’s role in the 
interaction of the organism and the surrounding 
medium.” Thus, the area of retinal sensitivity to a 
color is found to undergo considerable increase, if a 
conditioned response to this color has been devel- 
oped. It is also found that the perception of a time 
interval that is taking on the character of a condi- 
tioned response grows more adequate. In an ex- 
periment with 50 Ss (12-15 years of age) the data 
obtained indicate that accuracy of sight and move- 
ment improves measurably when these are involved 
in the process of work training.—/. D. London. 
4428. Hefferline, Ralph F., Keenan, Brian, & 
Harford, Richard A. (Columbia U.) Escape and 
avoidance conditioning in human subjects with- 
out their observation of the response. Science, 
1959, 130, 1338-1339.—‘‘An invisibly small thumb- 
twitch increased in rate of occurrence when it served, 
via electromyographic amplification, to terminate or 
postpone aversive noise stimulation. Subjects re- 
mained ignorant of their behavior and its effect. 
Their cumulative response curves resembled those 
obtained in similar work with animals. Other sub- 
jects, informed of the effective response, could not 
produce it deliberately in a size small enough to 
qualify for reinforcement.”—S. J. Lachman. 


4429. Kotake, Y., & Miyata, Y. Our seventeen 
years of research on conditioned responses in 


man. /Psychologia, 1958, 1, 158-165.—The litera- 
ture is summarized. Much of it deals with salivary 
CRs, GSR, and semantic conditioning. (32-item 


bibliog.) —C. T. Morgan. 

4430. Merlin, V. S., & Palei, I. M. (Perm 
Pedagogical Inst. USSR) O sootnoshenii stepeni 
sderzhivania dvigatel’noi reaktsii s siloi tormo- 
zhenia i uravnoveshennostyu nervnykh protses- 
sov. [Relationship between the degree of suppres- 
sion of motor reactions having the force of inhibi- 
tion and the equilibrium of nervous processes.] Dokl. 
Akad. Pedag. Nauk RSFSR, 1960, No. 1, 51-54. 
In a previous study (using only 10 Ss) a reliable 
positive correlation was found between the degree of 
suppression of motor reactions and the rate of forma- 
tion of a discrimination response of the GSR keeping 
constant in the Ss the amount of excitation and mo- 
bility. The experiment is repeated here under better 
controlled conditions and using as Ss a random 
group of 25 college students. A statistically reli- 
able correlation was again found (r=.57) between 
the strength of inhibition and the degree of suppres- 
sion of motor responses. The results point to the 
possibility that not only the force of inhibition and 
equilibrium but also the force of excitation may 
affect the degree of suppression of motor reactions. 


—A. Cuk. 


4431. Passey, G. E. On Razran’s favorable 
ratios of excitations. /. Psychol., 1959, 48, 341- 
346.—In an attempt to assess the contentions of Pav- 
lov and Razran concerning a favorable ratio be- 
tween the intensities of CS and UCS, 95 Ss partici- 
pated in an eyelid conditioning experiment. 3 in- 
tensities of each were employed, with CS being a 
tone of 500 cps at 10, 20, and 40 db, and UCS a 
puff of air to cornea at 3, 12, and 48 Ibs/sq in. The 
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findings do not support the hypotheses, as data for 
extinction show no significant effects for CS or 
UCS intensity nor for interaction—R. W. Husband. 

4432. Samsonova, V. G. (Inst. Higher Nervous 
Activity, Moscow, USSR) Osobennosti obrazova- 
niia dvigatel’nykh uslovnykh reaktsii i ikh zna- 
chenie dlia analiza zritel’nykh razdrazhitelei. 
[Features in the formation of conditioned motor re- 
actions and their importance for the analysis of visual 
stimuli.}] Vop. Psikhol., 1960, 6(6), 93-104.—Differ- 
ential visual thresholds are affected by kind of ac- 
companying motor activity. Thus, “as the motor 
act, accompanying perceptual activity, grows more 
complicated, differential thresholds increase. ... A 
correct evaluation of analyzer activity is impossible, 
unless the cortical mechanisms which are responsible 
for the formation of given conditioned connections 
are taken into account.” Otherwise, gross error is 
likely to result—J. D. London. 


4433. Shichko, G. A. (Inst. Experimental Medi- 
cine, Leningrad, USSR) O dozirovke strui voz- 
dukha pri vyrabotke migatel’nykh uslovnykh re- 
fleksov. [On dosage force and duration of applica- 
tion of air jet for elaboration of conditioned wink 
reflexes.] Zh. vyssh. nervn, Deiatel., 1959, 9, 939- 
940.—A system of directing and controlling the 
action of an air jet for elaborating conditioned wink 
reflexes is described. Fine determination of force 
and duration of application of the air jet are claimed 
along with the elimination of accidental applications 
of a traumatizing jet of air—J. D. London. 


4434. Skipin, G. V., & Sharov, A. S._ (Inst. 
Higher Nervous Activity, Moscow, USSR)  Sta- 
bilizator toka dlia élektrokozhnykh razdrazhenii. 
[Current stabilizer for electro-cutaneous stimulation. | 
Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1960, 10, 634, 636.—A de- 
vice is described for maintaining the constancy of 
electrical stimulation of the skin in conditioning 
experiments.—/. D. London. 


(See also Abstracts 4978, 5257, 5275) 
Discrimination 

4435. Idashkin, Y. V. (Akad. Pedagogicheskikh 
Nauk RSFSR, Moscow, USSR) K probleme la- 
tentnogo zapechatlenia. [Contribution to the prob- 
lem of latent learning.] Dokl. Akad. Pedag. Nauk 
RSFSR, 1960, No. 2, 65-68.—It was previously es- 
tablished that latently learned material can be re- 
produced by presenting Ss with stimuli similar to 
the original material. The question arises: Can the 
same results be obtained with neutral stimuli? The 
findings of this study answer the question affirma- 
tively. It has to be added, however, that the effective- 
ness of neutral stimuli is maximum when they are 
used in conjunction to similar stimuli—A. Cuk. 


4436. Iwahara, Shinkuro, & Sugimura, Takeshi. 
(Nara Women’s U., Japan) Discrimination re- 
versal as a function of degree of original learning. 
Psychologia, 1960, 3, 21-26.—‘“Seven groups of hu- 
man Ss were given a size discrimination problem 
with varying degrees of learning criterion and, with- 
out informing the Ss, relevant cue values were re- 
versed. Ease of reversal shifts was not a simple 
function of prior reinforcements. When the first 
problem was only partially learned, negative transfer 
was found to increase with degree of prior training. 
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However, when the first problem was well learned or 
overlearned, negative transfer decreased rapidly and 
positive transfer resulted... . These results were 
explained by a two-process theory of discrimination 
learning. It was assumed that discrimination learn- 
ing consists of single unit S-R connections which 
start with the initial trials and a more general ‘dis- 
crimination set’ which is acquired primarily during 
overtraining trials.’"—C. 7. Morgan. 


4437. Santos, John F., & Murphy, Gardner. 
(Topeka, Kan.) An odyssey in perceptual learn- 
ing. Bull, Menninger Clin., 1960, 24, 6-17.—The 
1957 report (see 33: 315) by Murphy and Solley on 
the Menninger Foundation studies in perceptual 
learning is brought up to date with a summary of 
work in progress. Perception is regarded as a 
process which can be modified by learning through 
the operation of rewards and punishments. The 
course of perceptual events is influenced by attention 
and by autonomic, proprioceptive, and other sources 
of internal stimulation. . we have demonstrated 
the reality of perceptual learning, how it may ac- 
count for vertical and nonvertical perceptions, its 
generality in several sense modalities, and its simi- 
larity to other learning functions.”—W. A. Varvel. 


4438. Slivinske, Alec J., & Hall, John F. (Penn- 
sylvania State U.) The discriminability of tones 
used to test stimulus-generalization. Amer. J. 
Psychol., 1960, 73, 581-586.—Data from 150 Ss show 
that the 4 tones used by Hovland and others in 
stimulus generalization studies are not absolutely 
discriminable. The same is true for tones obtained 


from an equal scale of discriminability constructed 


from a range of stimuli wider than the above. These 
findings have implications for stimulus generalization 
studies—R. H. Waters. 


4439. Vinogradova, O. S. (Research Inst. De- 
fectology, USSR) O spetsificheskikh i nespetsifi- 
cheskikh sistemakh reaktsii pri obrazovanii us- 
lovnoi sviazi u cheloveka. [On specific and non- 
specific systems of reactions with formation of a 
conditioned connection in man.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. 
Deiatel., 1960, 10, 488-496.—Utilizing 4 young adults 
as Ss, the nature of the processes taking place 
during differentiation of a continuous series of stim- 
uli was studied by parallel recordings of responses in 
the cutaneous blood vessels of the left finger and the 
left temporal area of the head, thereby making it 
possible to distinguish the vascular components of 
a nonspecific orienting reaction and those of a de- 
fensive reflex. After elaboration of a conditioned 
defensive reflex to one of the sounds of the tonal 
scale (500 cps), both the reinforced stimulus and 
the close nonreinforced tones produced a defensive 
reaction (a parallel vascular constriction). Tones 
that were more distant from the reinforced tone did 
not produce any vascular changes. On the border 
between the tones which produced a defensive re- 
action and the inactive tones was a zone which 
elicited a distinct orienting reaction. At first, these 
zones were quite extensive, but later became very 
much constricted, so that a sharp interchange of 
defensive and orienting reactions could be observed 
within the limits of 5-10 cps of the tonal scale.— 


I. D. London 
(See also Abstracts 4702, 4707) 
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Verbal Learning 


4440. Altea, E. Effetti di diverse modalita’ di 
rinforzo sulla resistenza alla estinzione nel com- 
portamento verbale. [Results of different modali- 
ties of reinforcement on resistance to extinction in 
verbal behavior.] Arch. Psicol. Neurol. Psichiat., 
1960, 21, 481-495.—With 50% partial alternative 
reinforcement extinction is a function of the amount 
of reinforcement during acquisition. Continuous 
100% reinforcement does not produce significant 
results —L. L’Abate. 


4441. Altea, Ennio. Contributo allo studio 
dell’ apprendimento verbale di una series. [Con- 
tribution to the study of serial verbal learning.] 
Riv. Psicol. soc., 1959, 6, 27-44.—Experiments “on 
the verbal serial learning with nonsense syllables as 
learning materials in conditions of similarity and 
non-similarity by the method of anticipation were 
performed, and the serial position effect was studied 
in its relation with remote, forward and backward 
associations and responses errors.” The study also 
included experiments “designed to throw light on 
the serial position curve as a function of organization 
and inaividual set. The results . . . are not in line 
with Hull’s Postulate of stimulus trace and suggest 
that individual set is necessary to obtain the partition 
of the list of nonsense syllables.” (English sum- 
mary )—C. T. Morgan. 


4442. Battig, William F. Gibson, Eleanor J. 
Runquist, Willard N. Murdock, Bennet B., Jr. 
Comments and reply on “Intralist generalization 
in paired-associate learning.” Psychol. Rev., 1959, 
66, 338-346. 


4443. Hérmann, Hans, & Todt, 
(Hoher Weg 15, Gottingen, Germany) Larm und 
Lernen. [Noise and learning.] 2. exp. angew. 
Psychol., 1960, 7, 422-426.—The effect of nonspecific 
stimulation upon performance in a learning situa- 
tion was tested. 3 groups of 12 students each learned 
the same list of paired associates. An affirmation of 
the activation hypothesis is seen in the better per- 
formance of the group which learned the list under 
moderate white noise of 55 phons when compared 
to the poorer performances of the groups without 
any noise and with 75 phons of additional noise — 


W.J. Koppitz. 


4444. Krieckhaus, E. E., & Eriksen, Charles W. 
(U. Illinois) A study of awareness and its effects 
on learning and generalization. /. Pers., 1960, 
28, 503-517.—“Investigation was made of the ex- 
tent to which a S’s choice of verbal alternatives 
could be influenced by verbal reinforcement from E 
without awareness on the part of S. In addition to 
the learning of the specifically reinforced verbal 
alternatives, the generalization of reinforcement along 
a semantic and a color dimension was determined 
... While a significant amount of learning for the 
specifically reinforced alternatives occurred in the 
unaware group, the effect was much less than for 
Ss who were classed as aware 
sis of learning, awareness, intelligence, latency and 
incidental learning measures revealed that learning 
and most of the awareness measures loaded highly on 
a single factor and that both learning and awareness 
were relatively independent of the other measures.” 


—G. T. Lodge. 


Eberhard. 
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4445. Matarazzo, J. D., Saslow, G., & Pareis, E. 
N. (U. Oregon Medical School) Verbal condi- 
tioning of two response classes: Some methodo- 
logical considerations. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1960, 61, 190-206.—The capacity to condition ver- 
balizations of an interviewee was seen to be related 
to S’s awareness of what was going on but inde- 
pendent of such variables as the age, sex, vocabulary 
level, (Taylor) anxiety level, and word rate of Ss. 
Specific content could be successfully conditioned, 
particularly those words which related to people; 
such words as plural nouns were unaffected by the 
reinforcement procedures.—G. Frank. 


4446. Newman, Slater E., & Saltz, Eli. (North 
Carolina State Coll.) Effects of contextual cues 
on learning from connected discourse. Amer. J. 
Psychol., 1960, 73, 587-592.—In a paragraph learn- 
ing task the effect of high vs. low similarity among 
groups of adjectival modifiers was tested on 40 Ss. 
Increasing similarity produced 2 effects: increased 
generalization among similar terms during early 
trials, and increased generalization throughout the 
paragraph on later trials. The findings are inter- 
preted as being at variance with Gibson’s theory of 
generalization —R. H. Waters. 


4447. Povorinskii, IU. A. (Bekhterev Psycho- 
neurological Inst., Leningrad, USSR) K metodike 
issledovaniia vysshei nervnoi deiatel’nosti chelo- 
veka. [On a method of investigating higher nervous 
activity in man.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1960, 
10, 626-629.—Projective apparatus and method are 
described for studying conditioned reflexes, involving 
the Ist and 2nd signal systems, i.e., when the image 
“8+2” is substituted for the image “10” as condi- 
tioned stimulus. Kymographic and electroencephalo- 
graphic recordings are utilized—J. D. London. 


4448. Reed, James C., & Riach, Winifred D. 
(Wayne State U.) The role of repetition and set 
in paired-associate learning. Amer. J. Psychol., 
1960, 73, 608-611.—Results from a total of 80 Ss 
“suggest that Rock’s results (33: 726) may in part 
have been the consequence of differential set (pro- 
duced by the instructions given) in his control and 
experimental Ss.”"—R. H. Waters. 


4449. Ryan, James J. (U. Nevada) Compari- 
son of verbal response transfer mediated by mean- 
ingfully similar and associated stimuli. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1960, 60, 408-415.—‘‘Similarity in connota- 
tive meaning and verbal habit strength as separate 
factors relating interlist stimulus words in subse- 
quent paired-associate learning lists were compared 
as to their effectiveness in mediating response trans- 
fer across these lists.” It was found that both of 
these variables “contribute independently to the me- 
diation of response transfer and that the mediation 
effects contributed by verbal habit strength connec- 
tions were as good if not better than those con- 
tributed by connotiative similarity within the sub- 
set of words used here. The theoretical relevance 
of these two factors was presented and discussed.” 
—J. Arbit. 


4450. Sidowski, Joseph B., & Eason, Robert G. 
(San Diego State Coll.) Drive, verbal perform- 
ance, and muscle action potential. /. erp. Psy- 
chol., 1960, 60, 365-370.—High- and low-anxious 
college Ss learned nonsense syllables under various 
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conditions of pressing a dynamometer and reward. 
Low-anxious Ss were superior to high-anxious Ss 
over the early trials. Dynamometer pressure resulted 
in poorer learning for both anxiety groups. There 
was no difference in performance for high and low 
muscle action potential groups. These and other 
results are discussed in terms of the motor inter- 
action theory of drive as well as several physiologi- 
cal theories of drive and anxiety.—J. Arbit. 

4451. Wallen, N. E. A group test of auditory 
discrimination learning and some correlates with 
intellectual performance. J. Psychol., 1959, 48, 
263-270.—A group test of auditory discrimination 
learning requiring the association of alphabet letters 
to pure tones presented 1 at a time was constructed 
and used with a sample of 283 high school students. 
(a) There was considerable stability of individual 
performance over a 6-week interval. (b) Compari- 
son of retesting with identical procedure and utiliz- 
ing new response alternatives demonstrated the im- 
portance of specific tone-letter associations in such 
learning —R. W. Husband. 


(See also Abstracts 4705, 4958) 


Retention & Forgetting 


4452. Anderson, Nancy S. (IBM Research Cen- 
ter, Yorktown, N. Y.) Poststimulus cuing in im- 
mediate memory. J. exp. Psychol., 1960, 60, 216- 
221.—“‘Messages of 12 random numbers read in 
groups of 4 digits each were presented by tape 
recording. The Ss wrote 4-, 8-, or 12 digits as 
indicated by the illumination of combinations of three 
cuing lights. The light cue was presented at vari- 
ous intervals after the last digit was read.... 
Results indicated that (a) performance was highest 
when using a poststimulus cue for recall of only 
part of the message, (b) performance decreased 
with a forced delay between the presentation of the 
message and the cue for recall, and (c) performance 
was highest for the last group of digits read (re- 
cency).”—J. Arbit. 

4453. Estes, W. K., Hopkins, B. L., & Crothers, 
E. J. (Indiana U.) All-or-none and conserva- 
tion effects in the learning and retention of paired 
associates. J. exp. Psychol., 1960, 60, 329-339.— 
In 2 studies on paired associate learning with col- 
lege Ss, it was found that acquisition occurs on an 
all-or-none basis with repeated reinforcements merely 
providing an opportunity for the formation of an 
association between the stimulus pattern and the 
reinforced response. It was also found that reten- 
tion did not increase with the number of reinforce- 
ments.—J. Arbit. 


4454. Holzman, P. S., & Gardner, R. W. (Men- 
ninger Found., Topeka, Kan.) Leveling-sharpen- 
ing and memory organization. J. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol., 1960, 61, 176-180.—The Schematizing 
Test (see 35: 2266) and a psychophysical task uti- 
lizing the method of single stimuli were used to dif- 
ferentiate a group of “levelers” (in a perceputal 
sense—or, in a psychoanalytic sense, repressors) 
from “sharpeners.” Ss were asked to relate re- 
quested details of a story (the Pied Piper of Ham- 
lin), the story being used as a measure of remote 
memory. The groups were differentiated on the 
basis of such recall. The results were seen as sup- 
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porting the effects of cognitive style upon memory. 

G. Frank. 

4455. Lloyd, Kenneth E., Reid, Lyne Starling, 
& Feallock, John B. (U. Virginia) Short-term 
retention as a function of the average number 
of items presented. J. exp. Psychol., 1960, 60, 
201-207.-—Short-term retention was studied in a 
situation requiring S to remember familiar English 
words until their recall was requested. During the 
time S was required to remember these items he was 
presented other words or asked to recall previously 
presented items. Three experiments are reported in 
which the first demonstrated that recall errors in- 
creased systematically as the average number of 
words to be remembered over blocks of recall points, 
termed average storage load, was increased. The 
other two experiments further demonstrated that 
performance was related to average storage load, 
but was relatively independent of the size of popula- 
tion from which the English that made up the tasks 
was drawn.” —J. Arbit. 


4456. Murdock, Bennet B., Jr. (U. Vermont) 
The immediate retention of unrelated words. J. 
exp. Psychol., 1960, 60, 
ments on free-recall verbal learning a standard pro- 
cedure and a standard method of fitting the expo- 
nential were used; normative data and data on re- 
liability were presented. It was shown that there 
was no learning-how-to-learn or warm-up effect. 
Also, there was no difference between visual and 
auditory presentation or between individual and 
group testing. Learning was found to be a linear 
function of log frequency of usage. . . . it was pos- 
sible to predict the learning of a list with a fair 
degree of accuracy given its length and presentation 
time.” (19 ref.)—J. Arbit 

4457. Richardson, Patricia, & Voss, James F. 
(Coll. Wooster) Replication report: Verbal con- 
text and the recall of meaningful material. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1960, 60, 417-418.—A replication of a 
study (see 25: 2283) which indicated that the num- 
ber of words recalled from a single reading of a 
list of words varied as a function of both the statis- 
tical approximation of the words to English and the 
number of words in the list. In addition, 2 factors 
not previously controlled are evaluated. The results 
support the previous findings and also indicate that 
the 2 variables, ordinal position and sequence, do not 
produce significant differences in words recalled.— 
J. Arbit. 

4458. Slamecka, Norman J. (U. Vermont) Ret- 
roactive inhibition of connected discourse as a 
function of similarity of topic. J. erp. Psychol., 
1960, 60, 245-249.—It was hypothesized that the 
retroactive inhibition of the rote retention of prose 
passages was a positive function of the degree of 
similarity of topics between the interpolated passage 
and the original passage. 3 levels of judged topical 
similarity were employed, and significant RI was 
obtained. A tentative formulation stressing response 
competition and increased latencies was discussed. 

-J. Arbit. 

4459. Slamecka, Norman J., & Ceraso, John. 
(U. Vermont) Retroactive and proactive inhibi- 
tion of verbal learning. Psychol. Bull., 1960, 57, 
449-475.—All studies dealing with the retroactive in- 
hibition (RI) and proactive inhibition (PI) of verbal 
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learning from 1941 to 1959 are discussed under the 
general headings: Degree of Acquisition, Similarity 
of Materials, Extrinsic Factors, Temporal Effects, 
and Major Theoretical Positions. Relatively little 
change has occurred in the theoretical approaches 
to RI within the last 10 years. Research interest 
in PI in general has been lower than that for RI, 
thus leaving many questions unanswered. Some 18 
pressing problems are enumerated. (110-item bib- 
liogr.)—W. J. Meyer. 


(See also Abstracts 4979, 5310) 


Pros_eM Sotvinc & THINKING 


4460. Arshavsky, Shelomo. MHahashiva vehin- 
ukha. [Thinking and its education.] Jerusalem, 
Israel: Bialik Institute, 1959. 276 p.—‘The basis 
of the book lies in the idea that it is possible tu 
improve the thinking ability through understanding 
of some logical principles, and acquiring habits [of] 
how to apply these principles.” The main topics 
discussed are: how to educate thinking, ways of 
efficient thinking, fixed forms to prove the cause- 
effect relationship, teaching ways of thinking, and 
experiments on thinking —H. Ormian. 

4461. Campbell, Donald T. (Northwestern U.) 
Blind variation and selective retentions in crea- 
tive thought as in other knowledge processes. 
Psychol. Rev., 1960, 67, 380-400.—How does man 
know anything and, in particular, how can we ac- 
count for creative thought? Campbell posits 2 
major conditions: mechanisms which produce wide 
and frequent variation (an inductive, trial and er- 
ror, fluency of ideas) and criteria for the selection of 
the inductive given (the critical function). The 
ramifications of this perspective are explored in 
terms of organic evolution and human history, and 
in terms of psychology and epistemology. This ex- 
position is offered as a pretheoretical model.—J/. R. 
Royce. 


4462. Ermolaeva-Tomina, L. B. 


Individual’nye 
razlichiia v kontsentrirovannosti vnimaniia i sila 


nervnoi sistemy. [Individual differences in the con- 
centration of attention and the strength of the ner- 
vous system.] Vop. Psikhol., 1960, 6(2), 84-95 
—Comparative data are presented on concentrated 
attention in various mental activities in Ss differing 
in “strength of nervous system.” The ability to 
concentrate attention in the presence of distracting 
stimuli appears to depend on type of nervous system 
—a dependence most noticeable in Ss with a “weak 
type of nervous system.”—J. D. London. 


4463. Long, Eugene R., Henneman, Richard H., 
& Garvey, William D. (U. North Carolina) An 
experimental analysis of set: The role of sense- 
modality. Amer. J. Psychol., 1960, 73, 563-567.— 
The effects found in an earlier study on the role 
of set in the identification of ambiguous visual stim- 
uli were also found in the present study in which 
distorted auditory stimuli were employed. Set re- 
duced the number of response alternatives, increased 
the interpretability of pattern, and aided discrimina- 
tion—R. H. Waters. 

4464. Long, Eugene R., Reid, L. Starling, & 
Henneman, Richard H. (U. North Carolina) An 
experimental analysis of set: Variables influenc- 
ing the identification of ambiguous, visual stimu- 
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lus-objects. Amer. J. Psychol., 1960, 73, 553-562.— 
In 3 experiments (72, 72, & 56 Ss) on the identifica- 
tion of “degraded single-letter patterns,” set was 
shown to be (a) a variable, not an all-or-none af- 
fair; (b) less effective as ambiguity increased; and 
(c) effective in 3 ways—increasing discrimination, 
reducing number of possible responses, and by 


making the stimuli more interpretable—R. H. 
Waters. 

4465. Lukianowicz, N. (Barrow Hosp., Bristol, 
England) Visual thinking and similar phenom- 


ena. J. ment. Sci., 1960, 106, 979-1001.—Parahallu- 
cinatory visual phenomena are classified, as are 
forms of visual imagery and waking visual phe- 
nomena including eidetic images and imaginary com- 
panions and hypnotic visual phenomena and the 
images found in prolonged sensory deprivation. 
Thinking in visual images, resembling silent films, 
seems normal not only for children but also for 
preliterate human groups. This suggests that this 
type of thinking may be related to immature, pre- 
verbal sorts of thinking. In obsessional states such 
thinking can be traced to premorbid personality fac- 
tors. (75 ref.)—W. L. Wilkins. 


4466. Rust, Velma I. (U. Illinois) Factor 
Analyses of three tests of critical thinking. J. 
exp. Educ., 1960, 29, 177-182.—Factor analyses of 
interitem correlation matrices for the items in the 
following 4 instruments were made: Watson-Glaser 
Critical Thinking Appraisal, Test of Critical Think- 
ing (prepared by the American Council on Educa- 
tion), Test on the Principles of Critical Thinking 
(developed by a project group at the University of 
Illinois), and a composite test made up of selected 
items from each of the other 3. Phi coefficients were 
obtained for the items within each of the 4 tests 
based on a sample of 587 Ss. Only 1 weak general 
factor for each of the 3 tests was obtained. It was 
suggested that the results indicated that all items 
within a subtest do not measure the same skills or 
abilities and therefore do not measure the skills or 
abilities they were intended to measure according to 
subtest titles. Several different hypotheses about 
critical thinking were suggested—E. F. Gardner. 


4467. Zubek, John P., Sansom, Wilma, & Pry- 
siaznuik, A. (U. Manitoba, Canada) Intellectual 
changes during prolonged perceptual isolation 
(darkness and silence). Canad. J. Psychol., 1960, 
14, 233-243.—The intellectual effects of isolation in 
a dark, soundproofed chamber for a week or more 
were determined by administering a battery of 11 
tests before, during, and after isolation. Compared 
to control Ss, there was no significant difference in 
verbal! fluency, verbal reasoning, number facility, 
numerical reasoning, abstract reasoning, space rela- 
tions, or rote learning. Recent memory was impaired 
as was performance on a cancellation task and a 
dexterity test. It is suggested that “prolonged sen- 
sory isolation (darkness and silence) may produce 
intellectual-perceptual changes similar in many re- 
spects to those found in old age.”—R. S. Davidon. 


(See also Abstracts 4526, 4802, 4927, 5016) 





Problem Solving 


4468. Banghart, Frank W. (U. Virginia) Gal- 
vanic skin responses during problem solving. 
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J. exp. Educ., 1960, 29, 133-142.—This presents an 
exploratory study to investigate the possible rela- 
tionships between the physiological responses as in- 
ferred from GSRs and the variables, interest, in- 
telligence, anxiety, academic grades, and grouping. 
Trends with regard to interests, intelligence, and 
grouping were indicated, while no trends were re- 
ported for anxiety and grades.—E. F. Gardner. 


4469. Jensen, J. On the Einstellung effect in 
problem solving: Some critical remarks. Scand. 
J. Psychol., 1960, 1, 163-168.—Objections are raised 
to Luchins’ interpretation of the Einstellung effect 
and his negative evaluation of this effect. It is pro- 
posed to shift the emphasis from behavior to per- 
ception. The S does not develop a “bad” habit, but 
acts according to the specific type of problem which 
the experienced situation seems to present. 2 types 
of problems are distinguished: whole problems (in 
which the critical problems in the Einstellung ex- 
periments are perceived as application situations) 
and part problems (in which the critical problems 
are perceived as problems in their own right).— 
Journal abstract. 


4470. Jensen, J. On functional fixedness: Some 
critical remarks. Scand. J. Psychol., 1960, 1, 157- 
162.—The interpretation of functional fixedness as a 
fixation or inhibition of behavior is challenged. The 
concept of “perceptual emphasis” is proposed as an 
alternative, denoting a change in the perception of 
objects as a consequence of the special kind of past 
experience with the objects in question. This view 
is an agreement with van de Geer’s observations. 
Some recent experiments are reviewed in the light 
of this phenomenological interpretation—L. Gold- 
berger. 

(See also Abstracts 4824, 4888) 


Concept Formation 


4471. Bourne, Lyle E., Jr. & Restle, Frank. 
Mathematical theory of concept identification. 
Psychol. Rev., 1959, 66, 278-296.—Under the as- 
sumption that the rate of learning in 2- and 4- 
choice situations is controlled by the proportion of 
relevant cues, linear difference equations for con- 
ditioning of relevant cues and adaption of irrelevant 
cues were derived. Estimated parameters were com- 
pared with the results of 5 groups of experiments 
to test 3 hypotheses: (a) additivity of cues from 
various stimulus dimensions, (b) exponential decay 
of stimulus traces, and (c) is the 4-choice problem 
a conjunction of 2 2-choice problems? The experi- 
mental data supported the first 2 hypotheses, but 
conflicted with the 3rd. (15 ref.)—W. J. Koppitz. 


4472. Herrmann, Theo. (Saarstr. 21, Mainz, 
Germany) Uber Urteilskonkordanz und Urteils- 
nuanziertheit. [On concordance and differentiation 
of judgment.] Z. exp. angew. Psychol., 1960, 7, 532- 
546.—An analysis of the “Pragnanz” concept shows 
its complexity. Meaningfulness and interlacement in 
formal-figural structure are important components. 
An experiment with definitions of artificial words 
tries to measure these components: meaningfulness by 
concordance of judgment and interlacement by dif- 
ferentiation of judgment. If a cognitive content is 
interindividually strongly meaningful, refined and 
moderate judgments are given. Highly interlaced 
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concepts are interindividually less concordant than 
those of medium interlacement.—W. J. Koppitz. 

4473. Kossov, B. B. (Akad. Pedagogicheskikh 
Nauk RSFSR, Moscow, USSR) Ob izmeneniakh 
v zritel’nom vospriyatii slozhnykh razdrazhitelei 
pod vliyaniem instruktsii. [Modifications in the 
visual perception of complex stimuli under the in- 
fluence of instruction.] Dokl. Akad. Pedag. Nauk 
RSFSR, 1960, No. 1, 47-50.—This study, based on 
a conditioning experiment with 41 college students, 
investigates the role of verbal instruction in abstract- 
ing the hidden characteristics of a visually perceived 
object. The different stages of the abstracting proc- 
ess are pointed out. It is stressed that a successful 
abstraction depends upon the degree of intellectual 
activity that the instruction is capable of triggering 
off in the Ss.—A. Cuk. 

4474. Lambert, Wallace E., & Jakobovits, Leon 
A. (McGill U., Canada) Verbal satiation and 
changes in the intensity of meaning. J. exp. Psy- 
chol., 1960, 60, 376-383.—College Ss repeated a 
word and then rated the word along scales of the 
semantic differential. Changes in ratings between 
normal and satiation conditions reveal a movement 
of ratings toward the meaningless points of scales. 
This phenomenon is a cognitive form of reactive 
inhibition and is related to Osgood’s theory of repre- 
sentational mediation processes. A 2nd experiment 
shows that these mediation processes are central 
rather than peripheral-muscular activities by having 
one group think the words and another group actually 
satiate by saying the words.—J. Arbit. 

4475. Rommetveit, R. (U. Oslo, Norway) 
Stages in concept formation and levels of cog- 
nitive functioning. Scand. J. Psychol., 1960, 1, 115- 
124.—*. . . deals with a process of intuitive concept 
formation . . . assumed to take place when learn- 
ing of the concept involves unfamiliar discrimina- 
tions, and is subordinate relative to some salient 
behavioral goal. Under such conditions, three sepa- 
rate stages of learning are hypothesized. At first, 
the defining property acquires perceptual dominance. 
After that, the functional concept is achieved. 
Finally, the verbal concept is developed as an insight 
into and symbolic representation of an already es- 
tablished intuitive discriminatory mechanism. This 
follows from certain theoretical assumptions concern- 
ing levels of cognitive organization. . . . and is also 
in part corroborated by ...a preliminary experi- 
mental study.”—L. Goldberger. 


(See also Abstracts 4707, 4943) 


Decision & Information Theory 


4476. Guttmann, Giselher, & Kramer, Hell- 
mut. (Liebiggasse 5, Vienna, Austria) Verfahren 
zur Registrierung von Ereignisfolgen und Berech- 
nung ihres Ordnungsgrades. [Methods of register- 
ing response sequences and computation of their de- 
gree of nonrandomness.] Z. exp. angew. Psychol., 
1960, 7, 401-408.—An electromechanical recording 
device and computation methods are presented for 
measuring entropy as used in. information theory.— 
W. J. Koppitz. 

4477. Minas, J. Sayer; Scodel, Alvin; Marlowe, 
David, & Rawson, Harve. (Ohio State U.) Some 
descriptive aspects of two-person non-zero-sum 
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games. Part II. J. conflict Resolut., 1960, 4, 193- 
197.-The games reported here were designed to 
produce more collaboration than obtained in an 
earlier study (see J. conflict. Resolut., 1959, 3, 114— 
119). Each member of a pair of undergraduate Ss 
was to press either a red or a black button through 
a series of 30 trials. Each S was given a detailed 
explanation of the situation, the game contained no 
hidden information, and after each trial each S 
could determine which button the other had pressed 
by consulting the payoff matrix (representing pen- 
nies) pasted in front of him. Nevertheless, collab- 
orative strategy was significantly avoided. “We can 
only conclude that performance in an iterated, two- 
person, non-zero-sum game... is determined in 
good part by a maximization-of-difference principle 
that necessitates a competitive strategy.”—G. T. 
Lodge. 

4478. Morse, Elizabeth B., & Runquist, Willard 
N. (Hobart Coll.) Probability-matching with an 
unscheduled random sequence. Amer. J. Psychol., 
1960, 73, 603-607.—“. . . a situation was employed 
in which the S (N=32) generated his own random 
sequence of events. The results support the hypoth- 
esis that matching is related to the use of sequences 
which the S conceives to be prescheduled by E.”— 
R. H. Waters. 


4479. Toda, M., & Takada, Y. (Hokkaido U., 
Japan) Studies of information processing be- 
havior. Psychologica, 1958, 1, 265-274.—A review 
of literature and discussion of the application of 
information theory to cognitive functions (such as 
classification and discrimination), to absolute judg- 
ment, to information synthesis, and to decoding. (33 
ref.)—C. T. Morgan. 


(See also Abstract 4384) 


PARAPSYCHOLOGY 


4480. Fitzherbert, Joan. (Kent Education Com- 
mittee, England) The role of extra-sensory per- 
ception in early childhood. J. ment. Sci., 1960, 
106, 1560-1567.—Postulating the occurrence of telep- 
athy makes it easier to explain early memories, in- 
herited memories, innate knowledge, and responses to 
the unconscious feelings of others. The child ap- 
parently has extrasensory perception of much of the 
mother’s mental content—W. L. Wilkins. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


4481. Amron, S. D. (Sechenov Inst. Evolution- 
ary Physiology, Leningrad, USSR) Ob”ektivnoe 
ustanovlenie tipologicheskikh osobennostei vys- 
shei nervnoi deiatel’nosti u cheloveka. [The ob- 
jective establishment of the typological features of 
higher nervous activity in man.] Dokl. Akad. Nauk 
SSSR, 1959, 125, 439-442.—The method of “condi- 
tioned level” of response is detailed and shown ca- 
pable of establishing the typological features of a 
given human nervous system.—/. D. London. 


4482. Brazier, Mary A. B. (Ed.) (Massachusetts 
General Hosp., Boston) The central nervous sys- 
tem and behavior: Transactions of the third 
conference. New York: Josiah Macy, Jr. Founda- 
tion, 1960. 475 p. $7.50.—In addition to a descrip- 
tion of the Josiah Macy, Jr. Foundation Conference 
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Program, introductory remarks, and notes on the 
background and interests of the participants, the 
symposium contains 7 papers as follows: H. W. 
Magoun, Louise Darling, and J. Prost, “The Evo- 
lution of Man’s Brain’; E. Roberts, “Biochemical 
Maturation of the Central Nervous System’; E. N. 
Sokolov, “Neuronal Models and the Orienting Re- 
flex”; R. A. Hinde, “Concepts of Drive’; H. F. 
Harlow, “Affectional Behavior in the Infant Mon- 
key”; A. R. Luria, “Verbal Regulation of Behavior” ; 
and W. H. Bridger, “Signaling Systems in the De- 
velopment of Cognitive Functions.” Appended is a 
list of 70 papers recently translated from the Russian 
literature—C. T. Morgan. 


4483. Frantik, E., & Vinaf, O. (Prague, Czecho- 
slovakia) Otazky zatizeni centralniho nervového 
systemu v pracovnim procesu: Fysiologické, klin- 
ické a hygienické aspekty. [Problems of the cen- 
tral nervous system with work: physiological, clinical 
and hygienic aspects.] Activ. nerv. super., 1959, 1, 
55-64, 138-154.—A review of some clinical and sta- 
tistical data and experimental work quoted in the 
literature. (326 ref., Russian and English summa- 
ries). —V. Brichdcek. 

4484. Gasanov, U. G. (Inst. Higher Nervous 
Activity, Moscow, USSR) O nekotorykh razlichi- 
iakh razdrazhitel’nogo i oboronitel’nykh uslov- 
nykh refleksakh. [On certain differences in the 
stimulatory process in the cortex with conditioned 
alimentary and defensive reflexes.}] Dokl. Akad. 
Nauk SSSR, 1959, 127, 717-720.—On the basis of 
experimental data, it is concluded that “certain 
properties of the stimulatory process, which arises 
in the cerebral cortex in response to the action of a 
conditioned stimulus, may depend not only on the 
strength of the conditioned and unconditioned stimu- 
lations, but also on that unconditioned-reflex activity, 
with which the given signal is connected.”—/. D. 
London. 


4485. Hagbarth, K. E. (University Hosp., Up- 
sala, Sweden) Spinal withdrawal reflexes in the 
human lower limbs. J. Neurol. Neurosurg. Psy- 
chiat., 1960, 23, 222-227.—“Spinal nociceptive skin 
reflexes in the human lower limbs have been analysed 
with an electromyographic technique. It is shown 
that the reflex patterns vary considerably according 
to the localization of the ipsilateral skin stimulus. 
Besides the patterns of the flexion reflex there are 
local extension reflexes which are mainly elicitable 
from skin areas covering extensor muscles. It is 
believed that these local extension reflexes serve 
a protective purpose in that they can cause an ef- 
fective withdrawal of the heel, knee, and buttock, 
especially when the limb supports the body weight.” 
(16 ref.) —M. L. Simmel. 


4486. Hrbek, J. (Palacky U., Olomouc, Czecho- 
slovakia) Elektrofysiologické dikazy o lokalisaci 
korového pole proprioceptivniho analysatoru v 
parietalnim laloku. [The localisation of the corti- 
cal field of the proprioceptive analyser in the parietal 
lobe proved by electrophysiological methods.] Activ. 
nerv. super., 1959, 1, 112-127—From the analysis 
of clinical syndromes (aphasias, agnosias, apraxias) 
the author has drawn a conclusion that the cortical 
field of the proprioceptive analyser is located in the 
posterior parietal lobe. Direct proofs by electro- 
physiological methods speak in favour of this con- 
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ception. 
Brichdéek. 

4487. Hrbek, J. (Palacky U., Olomouc, Czecho- 
slovakia) Fysiologické mechanismy tvorby pod- 
minéného spoje. [Physiological mechanismus of 
the establishment of the conditioned connection. ] 
Activ. nerv. super., 1959, 1, 9-17.—The analysis of 
complicated conditioned speech reactions is signifi- 
cant for the general physiology of conditioning. The 
effect of so-called conditioned stimulus, the integra- 
tive activity of subcortical leves and cortical fields 
of analyseurs acting as a whole, the gradual pro- 
jection of receptors and the representation of ef- 
fectors in the central nervous system, and the basic 
principles of the localization of functions are dis- 
cussed. A new scheme of the origin of conditioned 
connection in the cerebral cortex is presented. (Eng- 
lish and Russian summaries.)—V. Brichdéek. 

4488. Hrbek, J. (Palacky U., Olomouc, Czecho- 
slovakia) Stavba a éinnost retikularni formace 
mozkového kmene a podkofi: Kritika koncepci 
o nespecifickych nervovych systemech. [The 
structure and function of reticular formation of the 
brain stem and of the subcortex: A criticism of 
nonspecific nervous systems.] Activ. nerv. super., 
1959, 1, 253-269.—The conception of the reticular 
formation as a nonspecific and the highest integration 
formation system is rejected by means of many 
arguments. The chief component of the reticular 
formation is the stem level of the complex intero- 
ceptive analyzer and of the efferent interomotor ap- 
paratus. Phylogenetically old elements of other ana- 
lyzers and a rich internuncial association apparatus 
of the brain stem are its other components. Thus the 
reticular formation is a specific system of a low 
functional level. (Russian and English summaries) 
—V. Brichaéek. 

4489. IAroslavtseva, O. P. (Inst. Experimental 
Medicine, Leningrad, USSR) K mekhanizmu pro- 
tekaniia protsessa vozbuzhdeniia v kletkakh kory 
bol’shikh polusharii golovnogo mozga. [On the 
mechanism of the course of the excitatory process 
in the cells of the cerebral cortex.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. 
Deiatel., 1960, 10, 556-560.—Excitatory bursts in 
the cerebral cortex result from a lack of correspond- 
ence between intensity and lability of the nervous 
processes, especially of the inhibitory process. The 
subsequent rapid weakening of the excitatory proc- 
ess is a consequence of the development of trans- 
marginal inhibition. The fact that the ultra-para- 
doxic phase often accompanies the excitatory burst 
argues for a common mechanism for their emergence, 
involving disturbance of equilibrium between in- 
tensity and lability of the inhibitory and excitatory 
processes. 2 dogs were utilized as Ss in this study. 
—I. D. London. 


4490. Ledley, Robert S. (National Acad. Sci- 
ences-National Research Council, Washington, D.C.) 
Digital electronic computers in biomedical sci- 
ence. Science, 1959, 130, 1225-1234.—“The use of 
computers in biomedical science vastly increases the 
researcher’s capabilities in approaching the exceed- 
ingly complicated and extensive computations so fre- 
quently required for investigation of the more modern 
quantitative and mathematical biochemical and bio- 
physical concepts. The computer makes feasible 
approaches to problems that could not otherwise be 


(Russian and English summaries)—V. 
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solved; it opens up entirely new methods of bio- 
medical investigation; it holds promise for assisting 
in the more efficient utilization of research results.” 
Major topics: examples of the utilization of com- 
puters; problems and obstacles; conclusions. (78- 
item bibliogr. on biomedical computer applications) 

S. J. Lachman. 

4491. Levin, Max (New York Medical Coll.) 
Consciousness and the highest cerebral centres, 
with remarks on the Penfield-Walshe controversy. 
J. ment. Sci., 1960, 106, 1398-1404.—Penfield’s work 
on the centrencephalic integrating system does not 
seriously undercut the previous work on the cerebral 
cortex and its importance in functioning in man. 
It may even be, in its importance for alertness, re- 
lated to (if not identical with) the ascending reticu- 
lar activating system of Magoun.—lWV. L. Wilkins. 


4492. Mowbray, R. M. (U. Glasgow, Scotland) 
The concept of “dynamic” consciousness. /. ment. 
Sci., 1960, 106, 1361-1370.—Recent work on the 
brain-stem reticular formation suggests a model of 
consciousness in which complex patterns initiated 
by an input are controlled by central dominance, 
and in which the direction of this central dominance 
is determined by some part of the input to the 
system. New concepts in neurophysiology allow us 
to think of consciousness as the characteristic 
whereby an individual’s capacity to react adaptively 
can be maximized.—W. L. Wilkins. 

4493. Polezhaev, E. F. O korkovoi koordinat- 
sii pri perekhode v son i probuzhdenii. [On corti- 


cal coordination in falling asleep and awakening. ] 
Dokl. Akad. Nauk SSSR, 1959, 126, 1149-1152.— 


Analysis of EEG data shows that, “thanks to the 
participation of the cortical level, normal sleep in 
animals and man is a typical signalling, or fore- 
warning, reaction, which arises before exhaustion 
of the cortical cells and accumulation of harmful 
products in the organism should take place.”—/. D. 
London. 


4494. Szapiro, Marek. (Medical 
Poland) The Babinski sign. /. Neurol. Neuro- 
surg. Psychiat., 1960, 23, 262-263.—“The nature of 
Babinski’s sign is discussed and a revision is ad- 
vised of the classical view postulating a character- 
istic slowness of the big toe’s reflex extension. A 
new method is proposed for eliciting the plantar 
reflex which depends on a combination of an ade- 
quate exteroceptive stimulus along with a proprio- 
ceptive stimulus which increases the effector’s ex- 
citability."—M. L. Simmel. 


(See also Abstracts 4423, 5250) 


Acad., Lodz, 
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4495. Buchanan, A. R. (U. Colorado School Med- 
icine) Functional neuro-anatomy. (4th ed.) 
Philadelphia, Pa.: Lea & Febiger, 1961. 377 p. 
$8.50—In this edition “the policy of a basic textbook 
presentation of essential material in the least possible 
number of pages has been continued . . . [utilizing] 
a strictly functional approach Ascending and 
descending tracts are traced from origin to termina- 
tion. ... Clinical applications... are discussed 
within the body of the text . . . [which] is not in- 
tended to be an exhaustive presentation of... 
neuro-anatomy and neuro-physiology.” (10 p. bib- 
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liogr. & 74 p. atlas of brain stem and adjacent struc- 
tures)—S. Weinstein. 

4496. Gusel’nikova, K. G., & Gusel’nikov, V. I. 
(Inst. Higher Nervous Activity, Moscow, USSR) 
Metodika opredeleniia mesta lokalizatsii vzhivlen- 
nykh élektrodov. [Method for determining the lo- 
cation of implanted electrodes.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. 
Deiatel., 1960, 10, 637-638.—A new method is de- 
scribed for determining the terminal locality, within 
nervous tissue, of implanted electrodes.—/. D. Lon- 
don. 

4497. Krieg, Wendell J. S. 
Medical School) Slice reconstructions of human 
cerebral sections. Evanston, Ill.: Brain Books, 
1960. 28 p. $1.00.—11 detailed reconstructions of 
frontal sections of the human brain, plus some sup- 
plementary reconstructions of subcortical regions. 
The right half of each section shows fiber stain, the 
left half the author’s interpretative drawing of struc- 
tures —C. T. Morgan. 

4498. Palladin, A. V., Poliakova, N. M., Maly- 
sheva, M. K. Soderzhanie gliutaminazy v raz- 
lichnykh otdelakh tsentral’noi nervnoi sistemy i v 
kletochnykh strukturakh golovnogo mozga. | Glu- 
taminose content in the different divisions of the 
central nervous system and in the cellular structures 
of the brain.] Dokl. Akad. Nauk SSSR, 1960, 134, 
1236-1239.—Data based on analysis of rabbit and 
cattle brain-material are presented which show that 
not only the functionally different divisions of the 
central nervous system but also the different struc- 
tural elements of the brain cells exhibit different 
glutaminose action—J. D. London. 


4499. Thomas, Juergen E., & Lambert, Edward 
H. (Mayo Clinic & Found., Rochester, Minn.) 
Ulnar nerve conduction velocity and H-reflex in 
infants and children. J. appl. Physiol., 1960, 15, 
1-9.—Conduction velocities of motor nerve fibers 
were measured in premature and full-term newborn 
infants and in children ranging up to 14 years. 
Values for new-born are about % those of normal 
young adults; and successive age groups show in- 
creases up to 5 years, where velocities reach the 
adult range. The H reflex could be elicited in 
almost every new-born infant, but could rarely be 
elicited in children of 1 year and over.—D. R. Per- 
yam. 


(Northwestern U. 


Brain LESIONS 


4500. Blum, Baruch, & Liban, Erich. Experi- 
mental basotemporal epilepsy in the cat. Newrol- 
ogy, 1960, 10, 546-554.—Description of 2 different 
types of experimental basotemporal epilepsy syn- 
drome, produced in cats by injection of minute quan- 
tities of cold gel of tungstic acid into hippocampus 
Cornu Ammonis and lateral amygdaloid nucleus (by 
stereotaxic technique).—R. Gunter. 


4501. Borison, Herbert L., Clark, Wesley G., & 
Rosenstein, Robert. Functional decerebration in 
the cat. Neurology, 1960, 10, 931-941.—The study 
aimed at interrupting all impulses through the mid- 
brain without disturbing vascular and cerebrospinal 
fluid channels in the cranium. Anemic cerebration 
was tried and found to be unsatisfactory, while a 
modification of “neurosonicsurgery,” employing a 
nonfocused beam, delivered by a portable generator, 
was satisfactorily applied for routine “bloodless” 
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decerebration of cats (ultrasonic transection of the 
midbrain for acute and chronic purposes). One of 
the findings obtained in these preparations is that 
“extensor rigidity is not a reliable index of the 
decerebrate state.”"—R. Gunter. 


4502. King, Robert L. (Johns Hopkins U.) 
Flexion and respiratory conditioning in the hemi- 
hypothalamic cat. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1960, 
53, 217-223.—Retention of leg flexion and a condi- 
tioned respiratory response was very good after de- 
struction of telencephalon and thalamus ipsilateral 
to the trained leg. After a contralateral destruction 
retention of both responses was poor, but the respi- 
ratory response could be relearned. New postopera- 
tive training to either leg produced poor flexion, but 
new training to the ipsilateral leg gave good respira- 
tory learning. It is concluded that bilateral struc- 
tures are necessary for learning a flexion response, 
although retention requires only the contralateral 
side—W. A. Wilson, Jr. 

4503. Meikle, Thomas H., & Sechzer, Jeri A. 
(U. Pennsylvania) Interocular transfer of bright- 
ness discrimination in “split-brain” cats. Science, 
1960, 132, 734-735.—“ ‘Split-brain’ cats with mid- 
sagittal section of the optic chiasm and the corpus 
callosum are able to transfer interocularly a simple 
brightness discrimination although they are unable 
to transfer a pattern discrimination. This strongly 
suggests that the interocular transfer of a simple 
brightness discrimination is mediated subcallosally.” 
Graphs are presented indicating brightness- and pat- 
tern-discrimination learning curves for 2 “split- 
brain” cats.—S. J. Lachman. 


4504. Meyer, Patricia M., King, Frederick A., & 
Meyer, Donald R. (Ohio State U.) A test of the 
concept that anticipation is a factor in frontal 
serial deficits in rats. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 
1960, 53, 237-239.—Rats were tested in a situation in 
which the most efficient performance consisted in 
alternating bar-pressing responses and drinking re- 
sponses. “The fact that no changes were observed in 
this behavior after lesions of the frontal regions 
leads us to reject the view that previously noted 
serial impairments in such rats can be attributed to 
increased tendencies to make errors of anticipation.” 
W. A. Wilson, Jr. 

4505. Meyers, Russell; Fry, Frank J., Fry, Wil- 
liam J., Eggleton, Reginald C., & Schultz, Don- 
ald F. Determination of topologic human brain 
representations and modifications of signs and 
symptoms of some neurologic disorders by the 
use of high level ultrasound. Neurology, 1960, 10, 
271-277.—After a short review of the essential find- 
ings of the last 10 years of animal work, using high 
intensity, focussed ultrasound, a description is given 
of the application of this method to humans (46 ultra- 
sonic radiation procedures on 41 patients), with 
various pathologies, including phantom limb image 
and intractable pain. Photographs are used to 
illustrate the apparatus—R. G. Gunter. 

4506. Sedlatek, J. (Charles U., Prague, Czecho- 
slovakia) Zmény vy8Si nervové Cinnosti u krys po 
vyrazeni neopallia v pribéhu ontogenese. [Changes 
of the higher nervous activity of rats after the de- 
struction of the neopallium during ontogenesis.] 
Activ. nerv. super., 1959, 1, 191-196.—Quantitative 
changes of the higher nervous activity after the de- 
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struction of neopallium can be noted. They differ 
when neopallium is destroyed before or after birth. 
That suggests that in different stages of ontogenesis 
neopallium has a different significance for the im- 
plementation of functions of the higher nervous ac- 
tivity. (21 ref., Russian and English summaries) 
—V. Brichdéek. 

4507. Semmes, Josephine; Weinstein, Sidney; 
Ghent, Lila, & Teuber, Hans-Lukas. Somato- 
sensory changes after penetrating brain wounds 
in man. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univer. Press, 
1960. xiii, 91 p. $4.00—A quantitative study of 
somatosensory impairments of the hands of 124 vet- 
erans with traumatic brain lesions and 33 controls. 
Loci of cerebral lesions are compared for their ef- 
fects on punctate pressure sensitivity, 2-point dis- 
crimination, point localization, and sense of passive 
movement. Modified procedures are employed to 
permit statistical definition of the presence and 
degree of impairment. The relation of concomitant 
neurologic disabilities (dysphasia, intellectual loss, 
and epilepsy) to results of the sensory tests is evalu- 
ated. The findings indicate differences in the cere- 
bral representation of sensation of right and left 
hands: impaired sensation of the right hand is asso- 
ciated with lesions of the classical sensory area of 
the contralateral hemisphere, whereas impaired sensa- 
tion of the left hand may follow lesions which are 
widely dispersed in the brain. The underlying de- 
terminants of impairment of the right and left hands 
may also be different. Appendices give retest reli- 
abilities, raw data for each S, and supplementary 
analyses.—S. Weinstein. 


4508. Stepien, Lucjan S., Cordeau, J. Pierre, & 
Rasmussen, Theodore. (McGill U., Canada) The 
effect of temporal lobe and hippocampal lesions 
on auditory and visual recent memory in mon- 
keys. Brain, 1960, 83, 470-489.—7 monkeys were 
trained to discriminate between 2 like and 2 unlike 
successive stimuli of the same modality; both a 
visual and an auditory series was used for each 
animal. Following training 3 animals underwent 
bilateral removal of Ist and 2nd temporal convolu- 
tions anterior to the primary auditory area. Post- 
operatively, these animals showed severe defects in 
the auditory task but not in the visual task. In 2 
animals bilateral lesions were limited to the posterior- 
inferior temporal cortex, and these animals showed 
a severe postoperative defect in the visual but not 
in the auditory task. In 2 animals the rhinencephalic 
portions of the temporal lobes were removed; post- 
operatively, these animals were deficient in both 
tasks. “The nature of the test used, together with 
the results obtained in post-operative learning of new 
tasks during control experiments, strongly suggest 
that the deficit in these animals is one of recent 
memory in the sensory modality involved.” (4 ref.) 
—M. L. Simmel. 


4509. Thompson, Robert. (George Peabody Coll. 
Teachers) Retention of a brightness discrimina- 
tion following neocortical damage in the rat. J. 
comp. physiol. Psychol., 1960, 53, 212-215.—Rats 
were trained to avoid shock in a white-black dis- 
crimination box. Comparison of groups with striate 
cortex lesions and of nonoperate and frontal-operate 
control groups led to these conclusions: (a) bi- 
lateral striate damage retards new learning and 
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produces complete loss of the habit, but there is 
complete retention if damage to the 2 sides is pro- 
duced serially with interoperative training and (b) 
animals trained after unilateral damage show no 
deficit in learning but show a deficit in retention 
after damage to the other side—W. A. Wilson, Jr. 

4510. Warren, J. M. & Akert, K. (Yerkes Lab. 
Primate Biology, Orange Park, Fla.) Impaired 
problem solving by cats with thalamic lesions. 
J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1960, 53, 207-211.— 
Extensive damage of the mediodorsal nuclei was 
produced in 4 cats. All had serious impairment in 
relearning an ambiguous-cue problem and in per- 
formance on umweg problems. No increase in ag- 
gression followed operation, although there appeared 
to be an increase in spontaneous activity—W. A. 
Wilson, Jr. 

BRAIN STIMULATION 


Abrahams, V. C., Hilton, S. M., & Zbroz- 
yna, A. (National Inst. Medical Research, Mill Hill, 
London, England) Active muscle vasodilation 
produced by stimulation of the brain stem: Its 
significance in the defense reaction. J. Physiol., 
1960, 154, 491-513.—Using anesthetized cats as Ss 
regions were mapped in the hypothalamus, mes- 
encephalic tegmentum, and central gray matter which 
when electrically stimulated gave active muscle vaso- 
dilation. This was accompanied by other automatic 
effects such as rise in arterial blood pressure, vaso- 
constriction, pupil dilation, piloerection, and respira- 
tory changes. Stimulation of these regions in the 
conscious cat produces coordinated defense reac- 
tions. Stimulation of a region just dorsal to the 


4511 


cerebral peduncle produces the same effects in the 


anesthetized cat, and lesions in this region abolish the 
responses to hypothalamic stimulation. It is con- 
cluded that these regions function as reflex centers 
for the coordinated responses that comprise the de- 
fense reaction.—D. R. Peryam 

4512. Grosser, George S., & Harrison, J. M. 
(Boston U.) Behavioral interaction between stim- 
ulated cortical points. /. comp. physiol. Psychol., 
1960, 53, 229-233.—Rats were trained to bar-press 
for food whenever they were stimulated by a unipolar 
electrode in the posterior cerebral cortex. General- 
ized responses were obtained to a new value of stim- 
ulus current; but no generalization was noted to 
stimulation via another electrode 1 mm. away, except 
when current was high enough to suggest stimulation 
of common neurons. It is concluded that small areas 
of cortex are independent and that neuroanatomical 
divergence in the geniculostriate system must be the 
basis of much visual stimulus generalization —W. A. 
Wilson, Jr. 

4513. Indow, Tarow; Kuno, Ulara, & Yoshida, 
Toshiro. (Keio U., Japan) Studies on the induc- 
tion in visual process taking electrical phosphene 
as an index: Experiments on the propagation of 
the induction across the blind spot. Psychologia, 
1958, 1, 175-181—“The discoveries made by Moto- 
kawa concerning the electrical excitability of the 
eye, e.g., the indirect induction, its propagation and 
the neutralization, etc., were confirmed in our labora- 
tory. Besides, the following fact became clear in a 
series of the experiments here reported in which 
two Ss participated. Though the induction did not 
traverse the blind spot as discovered by Motokawa, 
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the blind spot lost its blocking effect towards the 
propagation of the induction when it became func- 
tionally equivalent to other retinal regions in the 
sense that a stimulus pattern which fell across the 
blind spot gave rise to a continuous figure in per- 
ception.” (20 ref.)—C. T. Morgan. 

4514. Isaac, Walter. (Emory U.) Arousal and 
reaction times in cats. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 
1960, 53, 234-236.—“The activity of the brain-stem 
reticular formation was altered by varying the 
sensory input as well as by direct electrical stimula- 
tion of the system.” Increasing reticular activity by 
either means “reduces the latency of a discrete motor 
response. The implications ... for physiological 
measurement of ‘arousal’ are discussed..—W. A. 
Wilson, Jr. 


4515. Nagagawa, D. (Shinshu U., Japan) 
Miiller-Lyer illusion and retinal induction. Psy- 
chologia, 1958, 1, 167-174.—"The field of retinal in- 
duction of the Miller-Lyer figure measured by the 
method of electrostimulation along the extension of 
its principal line was compared with the amount of 
the illusion as measured by the psychological method. 
1. In the outward figure of the Miiller-Lyer type, 
the conspicuous discontinuity found by Notokawa 
in the gradient of the retinal induction was con- 
firmed, but no such discontinuity could be observed 
in the singular angle alone. 2. The extent of the 
discontinuity depended on the lengths of the prin- 
cipal line and the oblique lines, on the magnitudes of 
the angles. The dependence corresponded fairly well 
to that of the amount of the illusion. 3. Similar 
measurements were carried out along the extention 
of the principal line of the inward figure, and an 
opposite effect to that obtained with the outward 
figure was obtained.”—C. T. Morgan. 


4516. Saul, G. D. & Feld, M. The limbic sys- 
tem and EST seizures. Comprehensive Psychiat., 
1960, 1, 281-290.—“Electroshock current probably 
travels diffusely through the brain and uniformly 
stimulates both cortical and subcortical structures. 
The convulsive response to electroshock is, there- 
fore, a function of the seizure thresholds of various 
parts of the brain. The most epileptogenic structure 
in the brain is undoubtedly the hippocampus. Hip- 
pocampal seizures are known to propagate to other 
parts of the limbic system and to [the] cortex. The 
subconvulsant response to EST is probably a sub- 
cortical, hippocampal seizure; the delayed convulsant 
response [is] a limbic system seizure which propa- 
gates and becomes generalized during the latency 
period. Evidence that such is indeed the case is 
presented in permanently implanted rabbits given 
EST. ... [EEG] findings in humans during the 
course of petit mal, abortive grand mal, and grand 
mal responses to EST are presented and discussed in 
relation to these findings.”—D. Prager. 


4517. Seward, John P., Uyeda, Arthur A., & 
Olds, James. (U. California, Los Angeles) Rein- 
forcing effect of brain stimulation on runway per- 
formance as a function of interval between trials. 
J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1960, 53, 224-228.—Rats 
were given 10 trials a session for 12 sessions in a 
runway, at the end of which they received electrical 
stimulation of the hypothalamus. On % the trials, 
S pressed a bar for the stimulation; on the other %, 
E turned on the stimuli. For % the Ss trials were 
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massed; for the other %, they were spaced. Speed 
increased over days and was faster with massed 
trials. Massed practice also showed greater in- 
creases in speed within a session, but there was no 
significant difference during extinction. Self-stimu- 
lation appeared less effective than being stimulated 
by E. Similar studies in an obstruction box tended 
to confirm these findings—W. A. Wilson, Jr. 


4518. Wyrwicka, W., & Dobrzecka, C. (Nencki 
Inst. Experimental Biology, Warsaw, Poland) Re- 
lationship between feeding and satiation centers 
of the hypothalamus. Science, 1960, 132, 805-806. 
—‘Electrodes were implanted in the hypothalamus 
of five goats in which an alimentary instrumental 
conditioned reflex had been previously established. 
Electrical stimulation of the ventromedial hypothala- 
mus inhibited the conditioned movements and food 
intake in hungry goats. This also occurred in those 
satiated goats in which eating and conditioned move- 
ments were elicited by stimulation of the lateral 
hypothalamic area. Withdrawal of the stimulation 
of the medial hypothalamus evoked a short after- 
effect in the form of a recovery or increase in the 
trained movements and food intake.”—S. J. Lachman. 


(See also abstract 4344) 


ELECTRICAL RECORDING 


4519. Gusel’nikov, V. I., & Drozhennikov, V.A. 
(Moscow State U., USSR) Otrazhenie orientiro- 
vochnoi i uslovnorefiektornoi deiatel-nosti v kole- 
baniiakh bioélektricheskikh potentsialov bol’shikh 
polusharii golovnogo mozga golubia. [Reflection 
of orienting and conditioned reflex activity in cere- 
bral bioelectrical potentials in pigeons.] Zh. vyssh. 
nervn. Deiatel., 1959, 9, 931-938.—Utilizing the 
method of food procurement, orienting and condi- 
tioned reflex activity was studied in 30 pigeons with 
chronically implanted electrodes. It was found that 
the background bioelectrical activity of the pigeon’s 
cerebrum and its changes under the action of both 
indifferent and conditioned stimuli depend on the 
degree of excitation of the alimentary center. In- 
different photic stimuli produce a generalized de- 
pression of background bioelectrical activity. As 
the orienting reaction to the stimuli extinguishes, 
the depression disappears. During elaboration of 
the conditioned response photic stimulation produces 
a depression of background bioelectrical activity in 
the frontal and occipital cerebral regions. The de- 
pression, which sets in during time of stimulation, 
disappears as the conditioned reflex becomes stabi- 
lized. When a differentiation is not stabilized, the 
negative conditioned stimulus evokes a depression 
of bioelectrical activity and the appearance of large 
slow waves in the electrogram. With stabilization 
of the differentiation, the same stimulus fails to 
produce any depression in cerebral bioelectrical ac- 
tivity. During sharp extinction of the conditioned 
reflex, slow waves of great amplitude appear in the 
electrogram, associated with a drop in amplitude of 
the fast waves. With complete extinction, the respi- 
ratory component clearly shows up in the electro- 
gram.—/. D. London. 


4520. Polezhaev, E. F. Osobennosti korkovoi 
koordinatsii pri vneshnem tormozhenii. [Features 
of cortical coordination in external inhibition.] Dokl. 
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Akad. Nauk SSSR, 1959, 126, 909-912.—The joint 
application of stimuli, each of which has a “different 
signal or unconditioned value,” brings on “external 
inhibition,’ whose origin is to be sought in the 
antagonistic interaction between functionally incom- 
patible reactions. Comparison of the EEGs accom- 
panying the latter allows one to study the “formation 
of cortical coordination in the presence of external 
inhibition.” Data are presented on the process.— 


I. D. London. 


4521. Rabinovich, M. IA., & Glezer, I. I. (Inst. 
3rain, Moscow, USSR) Metodika registratsii 
élektricheskoi aktivnosti otdel’nykh sloev kory 
bol-shikh polusharii v khronicheskom éksperi- 
mente. [Method for recording the electrical activity 
of individual layers of the cerebral cortex in the 
chronic experiment.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 
1960, 10, 630-633.—An electrode is described for use 
in recording cortical electrical activity at different 
levels. It may also be used for electrical stimulation 
of the different cortical layers—J. D. London. 


(See also Abstract 4625) 


Electroencephalography 


4522. Johnson, L. C., Ulett, G. A., Sines, J. O., 
& Stern, J. A. (USN Medical Neuropsychiatric 
Research Unit, San Diego, Calif.) Cotical activity 
and cognitive functioning. EEG clin. Neuro- 
physiol., 1960, 12, 861-874.—The effects of photically 
induced EEG disruption on cognitive functioning 
were investigated using 28 male seminary students. 
Comparison between 14 who showed activation 
(EEG disruption) to flicker during the cognitive 
tasks with 14 who did not activate, revealed no im- 
pairment in memory for stories, paired associate 
learning, digit span, serial 7’s, or arithmetic prob- 
lems. Thus the degree of EEG disruption in re- 
sponse to photic stimulation as measured by the 
EEG, was not related to quality of performance on 
the tasks used. The flickering light per se did not 
cause consistent impairment; and S’s impairment, 
where present, was not related to manifest anxiety. 


—L. C. Johnson. 
4523. Mundy-Castle, A. C., & Sugarman, M. A. 


(National Inst. Personnel Research, Johannesburg, 
South Africa) Factors influencing relations be- 
tween tapping speed and alpha rhythm. EEG 
clin, Neurophysiol., 1960, 12, 895-904.—67 normal 
Ss’ rate of tapping under varying instructions and 
order was correlated with their alpha frequency to 
determine importance of experimental procedure in 
the conflicting results of previous studies. Marked 
differences in size and sign of correlations between 
tapping speeds, tapping at natural speed vs. tapping 
fast, and alpha frequency were noted. Evidence was 
presented to show that these differences were due to 
combined effects of task order and population sample. 
Difference in arousal level, which was attributed 
to temperamental traits associated with differences 
in alpha frequency, was offered to explain variation 
in population sample.—L. C. Johnson. 

4524. Narikashvili, S. P., Moniava, E. S., & 
Kadzhaia, D. V. K voprosu o mekhanizme vzai- 
modeistviia analizatorov. [On the mechanism of 
interaction of the analyzers.| Dokl. Akad. Nauk 
SSSR, 1960, 134, 229-232.—In experiments on 15 
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immobilized nonnarcotized cats, data procured from 
the simultaneous stimulation of the cutaneous and 
visual analyzers show that the depression of the 
cortical response potentials (recorded on an Alvar 
electroencephalograph) is associated with activiza- 
tion of the reticular formation—Z/. D. London. 

4525. Samsonova, V. G., & IVianok, V. A. Iz- 
menenie biotokov mozga cheloveka pri vozdeist- 
vii slozhnymi ritmicheskimi svetovymi razdrazhi- 
teliami. | Modification of biocurrents in the human 
brain under influence of complex rhythmic photic 
stimuli.] Dokl. Akad. Nauk SSSR, 1960, 132, 964- 
967.—Employing a modification of Walter’s harmonic 
analyzer, changes in the frequency spectrum of the 
human EEG were studied under the action of com- 
plex rhythms of photic flashes consisting of 2 or 
more simultaneously applied nonmultiple frequencies 
of pulsating light. The results are briefly reported. 
—I, D. London. 


4526. Slater, Kenneth H. (U. Liverpool, Eng- 
land) Alpha rhythms and mental imagery. EEG 
clin. Neurophysiol., 1960, 12, 851-859.—Support for 
the reported findings that active vision and visual 
recall are associated with blocking or attenuation 
of the alpha rhythms while nonvisual imagery is as- 
sociated with alpha persistence is offered by this 
study. The 60 medical and dental students did not 
show extreme types of pure visual- or verbal-kin- 
aesthetic imagery as has been reported. Difficulty of 
classification as to imagery type plus the problem of 
the nonspecific effect of anxiety are listed as probable 
factors in the conflicting results reported—L. C. 
Johnson. 


4527. Speranskii, G. N., Pratusevich, IU. M., 
& Korzh, N. N. Izmenenie reaktivnykh potent- 
sialov golovnogo mozga u shkol’nikov posle 5-6 
chas. umstvennykh zaniatif v shkole. [Alteration 
in reactive potentials of the brain in school children 
after 5-6 hours of mental work in school.] Dokl. 
Akad. Nauk SSSR, 1960, 131, 1472-1475.—Altera- 
tions of the reactive potentials in the EEGs of 40 
Ss (12-14 years of age) after 5-6 hours of mental 
activity in school were analyzed. Lowell and Dos- 
sett’s method, which employs a “coefficient of syn- 
chronization” for “maximal objectivization of re- 
search results,” was utilized—/. D. London. 


(See also Abstract 5160) 


Evoked Potentials 


4528. Cordeau, Pierre J., Gybels, Jan; Jasper, 
Herbert, & Poirier, Louis J. Microelectrode stud- 
ies of unit discharges in the sensorimotor cortex. 
Neurology, 1960, 10, 591-600.—A study on monkeys 
aimed at obtaining data to “provide a foundation 
on which to base further speculation on the mecha- 
nism of tremor or of involuntary movements in 
general.” In order to produce peripheral postural 
tremor, mesencephalic (brain stem) lesions were 
placed in monkeys. Clinical and EMG records were 
obtained and showed that the experimentally pro- 
duced tremor is similar to that seen in patients with 
paralysis agitans. “Microelectrode recordings of 
unit activity were obtained from the sensorimotor 
cortex contralateral to the tremor and from the ipsi- 
lateral motor cortex. The results reported suggest 
the direct involvement of the contralateral motor 
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cortex in the production of the tremor movements.” 
—R. Gunter. 


4529. Erulkar, S. D., & Fillenz, Marianne. (U. 
Oxford, England) Single-unit activity in the lat- 
eral geniculate body of the cat. J. Physiol., 1960 
154, 206-218.—Responses of single units in the lateral 
geniculate body of 18 anesthetized cats were recorded 
with extracellular microelectrodes. Most units 
showed firing in darkness. Responses to light varied 
considerably even when stimuli were identical. In- 
crease in light intensity produced changes in all re- 
sponse characteristics: firing pattern, latency, dura- 
tion, and spike number. Long latencies were not 
considered due to anesthetic effect. Separate stimu- 
lation of 2 eyes sometimes activated the same unit. 
More often units responded to stimulation of only 
1 eye but the response could be modified by stimula- 
tion of the other. Results are considered as evi- 
dence for binocular interaction of impulses.—D. R. 
Peryam. 


4530. Wever, Ernest Glen, & Vernon, Jack A. 
The problem of hearing in snakes. J. aud. Res., 
1960, 1, 77-83.—Electrical potentials were obtained 
from the otic capsule of pine snakes, water snakes, 
garter snakes, and Florida water snakes. The snake's 
head was stimulated by sounds, and sensitivity curves 
were obtained. The frequency range of hearing in 
the snakes tested was from about 20 cps to a little 
over 2000 cps. From 100 to 500 cps was the point 
of maximum sensitivity. Sensitivity was greater 
with the head turned toward the sound than with 
the head averted. Good responses were obtained 
by vibratory stimulation at any point on the bony 
skull. Cutting the columella caused responses to 
drop 6 or 7 db. Removal of the quadrate bone 
caused responses to fall by 10-18 db.—J. A. Vernon. 


(See also Abstract 4792) 


EFFECTS 

4531. Dzhmukhadze, A. P., Dzheiranishvili, V. 
V., & Dosychev, A. I. (Georgian Zootechnical & 
Veterinary Inst. USSR) Rol uslovnykh refleksov 
v vyrabotke antitel. [Role of conditioned reflexes 
in production of antibodies.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deia- 
tel., 1960, 10, 599-604.—-Experiments, carried out on 
28 oxen, utilized to produce immunological serum 
against pasteurellosis in cattle, sheep, and pigs, show 
that if the oxen are subjected exclusively to the 
action of a complex of conditioned stimuli (the 
surroundings in which frequently repeated injections 
of antigen take place), the immunological activity of 
the given specific serum can be maintained at a 
proper level without supplemental antigen for 1 
year. In case of decline, this level can be raised 
again by a single injection of half or less doses of 
antigen, after which the “immune state can be again 
stimulated in a conditioned-reflex way for many 
months within the period of one year.”—IJ. D. Lon- 
don. 


4532. Gubler, E. V. 
Acad., Leningrad, USSR) 


ENpocRINE & BIOCHEMICAL 


Medical 


(Kirov Military 
Ob izmenenii oboroni- 
tel’nykh uslovnykh refieksov pri ostroi krovopo- 


tere u sobak. [On modification of conditioned de- 
fensive reflexes with acute loss of blood in dogs. |] 
Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1959, 9, 900-907.—Vas- 
cular, respiratory, and motor components of a condi- 
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tioned defensive reflex using electric shock as re- 
inforcement were studied in 9 dogs in acute experi- 
ments. The elaboration of differentiation (200 and 
100 metronomic strokes/min), the extinction of the 
conditioned reflex when unreinforced, and its rapid 
restoration on reinforcement point to the fact that in 
this case an actual conditioned reflex is involved. 
Even after serious loss of blood (75% of total blood 
volume), resulting in a sharp drop in arterial pres- 
sure (down to 42-26 mm. Hg.), the conditioned-re- 
flex rise of arterial pressure in response to the sound 
of a bell is observed in some cases. In these cases a 
gradual rise of arterial pressure sets in even after 
heavy loss of bloed. After the disappearance of this 
increase, the animal usually dies without additional 
blood letting. These results are taken as indicating 
that (a) the excitability of certain cortical points is 
maintained with heavy loss of blood and (b) a 
compensatory role is played by cortical regulation 
with respect to the pathological process—J. D. 
London. 


4533. Koide, Yasushi; Tajima, Shiged; Joshida, 
Maicoto, & Konno, Masaru. Biochemical changes 
in the inner ear induced by insulin, in relation to 
the cochlear microphonics. Ann. Otol. Rhinol. 
Laryngol., 1960, 69, 1083-1097.—Large injections of 
insulin in guinea pigs produced a delayed (3 hours) 
drop in the cochlear potential of about 10 db. In- 
jection of glucose or pyruvate produced temporary 
reversals. The depression of the cochlear potentials 
was consistently accompanied by a depression of ox- 
ygen tension in the inner ear.—J. A. Vernon. 


4534. Korn, Sam J. (Hunter Coll.) The rela- 
tionship between individual differences in the re- 
sponsivity of rats to stress and intake of alcohol. 
Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 1960, 21, 605-617.—2 groups 
of rats equated in terms of “emotionality” gave sig- 
nificantly different performances when tested in 2 
methodologically varied solution-preference threshold 
situations—D. E. Walton. 


4535. Mikushkin, M. K. Uslovnorefiektornaia 
giperkholesterinemiia u zhivotnykh. [Conditioned 
reflex hypercholesterinemia in animals.] Dokl. Akad. 
Nauk SSSR, 1960, 132, 1454-1457.—Utilizing 26 
rabbits and 7 dogs conditioned reflex hypercholes- 
terinemia was developed, thus establishing the fact 
that the higher divisions of the central nervous sys- 
tem participate in regulation of cholesterine metab- 
olism.—I. D. London. 


4536. Murawski, Benjamin J., & Crabbé, Jean. 
(Harvard U. Medical School) Effect of sleep de- 
privation on plasma 17-hydroxycorticosteroids. 
J. appl. Physiol., 1960, 15, 280-282——Ss were 18 
male college students who went sleepless 2 separate 
nights when alone and a 3rd night when they stayed 
up in groups of 4. Plasma concentrations of 17- 
hydroxycorticosteroids at 8:00 A.M. were lower 
(.01% level) than control values. Noon values for 
solitary Ss were not significantly different from 
control values, but tended to be higher when Ss had 
been in groups. Urinary concentrations of 17-hy- 
droxycorticosteroids tended to decrease after sleep 
deprivation —D. R. Peryam. 


4537. Olnianskaia, R. P., & Fedorov, V. K. 
(Pavlov Inst. Physiology, Leningrad, USSR) Os- 
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novnoi obmen i tipologicheskie osobennosti nerv- 
noi sistemy u myshei. [Basic metabolism and typo- 
logical features of the nervous system in mice.] 
Dokl. Akad. Nauk SSSR, 1959, 124, 237-240.— 
Utiizing 29 mice as Ss, statistically significant cor- 
relations were established between speed of formation 
of conditioned motor reflexes and that of stabilization 
of basic metabolic level. Typological distinctions of 
the nervous system are drawn on the basis of degree 
of correlation exhibited—/. D. London. 


4538. Rosenzweig, Mark R., Krech, David, & 
Bennett, Edward L. (U. California, Berkeley) 
A search for relations between brain chemistry 
and behavior. Psychol. Bull., 1960, 57, 476-492.— 
This report summarizes the results of unpublished 
and widely scattered published studies on the inter- 
relationship of acetylcholine (ACh) and cholinester- 
ase (ChE) on the adaptive behavior of rats. 2 early 
hypotheses, now rejected, generated several findings 
of considerable interest leading to the development 
of a 3rd hypothesis which has so far stood the test 
of empirical verification. A brief summary of cur- 
rent and projected studies are included—W. J. 
Meyer. 


4539. Wenger, M. A., Clemens, T. L., Darsie, 
M. L., Engel, B. T., Estess, F. M., & Sonnenschein, 
R. R. (U. California, Los Angeles) Autonomic 
response patterns during intravenous infusion of 
epinephrine and nor-epinephrine. Psychosom. 
Med., 1960, 22, 294-307.—11 male college students 
received infusions of epinephrine. Blood pressure 
was sampled once a minute and the following were 
recorded continuously: heart and respiration rates; 
palmar skin conductance; finger pulse volume; finger, 
face, and axillary skin temperatures; heart stroke 
volume; stomach motility; and salivary output. 
Statistically significant differences between the max- 
imum responses to the 2 drugs were noted for many 
measures. Epinephrine produced a marked increase 
in both heart rate and stroke volume while norepine- 
phrine produced a decrease in both. The vasocon- 
strictor action of norepinephrine was inferred to be 
greater upon the blood vessels supplying the skeletal 
musculature but less than that of epinephrine upon 
the blood vessels of the skin —W. G. Shipman. 


4540. Winter, Charles A., & Flataker, Lars. 
(Mack Inst. Therapeutic Research, West Point, Pa.) 
Work performance of trained rats as affected by 
corticoadrenal steroids and by adrenalectomy. 
Amer. J. Physiol., 1960, 199, 864—-866.—“Fasted rats 
trained to climb a rope for a food reward were ca- 
pable of carrying added weights approximately equal 
to their own body weights. The log climbing time 
in seconds was linearly related to the total weight of 
the animal plus added load within a narrow range of 
body weight. When correction was made for skele- 
tal muscle mass, the rate of work performance in 
grammeters per log second per gram muscle was 
essentially the same over a wide range of body 
weights and of added load. Work performance as 
measured by this preparation was sensitive to changes 
in glucocorticoid levels, and was increased by corti- 
sone or hydrocortisone in either intact or adrenal- 
ectomized animals, and was decreased by adrenal 
insufficiency.”—C. T. Morgan. 


(See also Abstracts 4615, 4854, 5199) 
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4541. Asratian, S. N. (Inst. Experimental Medi- 
cine) Vliianie agliukonov serdechnykh gliukozi- 
dov na tsentral’nuiu nervnuiu sistemu. | Influence 
of the aglucones of cardiac glucosides on the central 
nervous system.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1959, 
9, 887-891.—Utilizing Kotliarevskii’s method of 
studying motor conditioned reflexes (see 27: 963) 
and 6 white rats as Ss, it was found that the stroph- 
anthidine and erysimidine aglucones in doses of 1-2 
mg/kg exercise a maximal depressive influence on 
the cerebral cortex, manifested in sharply prolonged 
latency and duration of conditioned reflexes. Stroph- 
anthidine and erysimidine aglucones in nontoxic 
doses diminish the bioelectrical activity of the brain. 

I. D. London 


4542. Davies, Brian M., & Beech, H. R. ( Beth- 
lem Royal Hosp., London, England) The effect of 
l-arylcyclohexylamine (sernyl) on twelve normal 
volunteers. /. ment. Sci., 1960, 106, 912-924.— 
Subjective responses as well as reactions on a series 
of psychological tests are given for this drug which 
acts more quickly than LSD and the effects of which 
are over in an hour. Some effects are similar to 
those following the administration of barbiturates, 
other effects resemble schizophrenic responses, and 
others perhaps resemble sensory deprivation.—lV. L. 


Wilkins. 
4543. Eysenck, H. J., & Easterbrook, J. A. 


London, Inst. Psychiatry, England) 


(U. 
Drugs and 


personality: VI. The effects of stimulant and 
depressant drugs upon body sway (static ataxia). 
VII. The effects of stimulant and depressant drugs 


upon pupillary reactions. VIII. The effects of 
stimulant and depressant drugs on visual after- 
effects of a rotating spiral. IX. The effects of 
stimulant and depressant drugs upon visual fig- 
ural after-effects. X. The effects of stimulant and 
depressant drugs upon kinaesthetic figural after- 
effects. XI. The effects of stimulant and depres- 
sant drugs upon auditory flutter fusion. /. ment. 
Sci., 1960, 106, 831-857.—D-amphetamine sulphate, 
sodium amylobarbitone, meprobamate, and a placebo 
were compared using 8 Ss who were members of 
a club limited to persons making high scores on 
intelligence tests. For body sway the depressant 
increased static ataxia; for pupillary reactions the 
amphetamine increased responsiveness, while the 
amylobarbitone retarded it. For aftereffects, there 
seemed to be more errors resulting from control 
settings than from the effects of depressant or stim- 
ulant drugs. No effects on auditory flutter fusion 
were demonstrated.—W. L. Wilkins. 


4544. Grigor’ian, R. A. (Pavlov Inst. Physiol- 
ogy, Leningrad, USSR) Izmenenie bezuslovnogo 
(vneshnego i zapredel’nogo) i uslovnogo (differ- 
entsirovochnogo) tormozheniia pod vliianiem al- 
kogolia. [Modification of unconditioned (external 
and transmarginal) and conditioned (differential ) 
inhibition under influence of alcohol.] Zh. vyssh. 
nervun. Deiatel., 1960, 10, 580-589.—The action of 
alcohol on differential, external, and transmarginal 
inhibition was studied in 5 dogs by means of condi- 
tioned alimentary reflexes. A comparatively low 
degree of external inhibition was found to weaken 
under the action of alcohol, a higher degree of ex- 
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ternal inhibition to remain unmodified, and signs 
of transmarginal inhibition to intensify. Conditioned 
inhibition was found to undergo decline—ZJ. D. 
London. 


4545. Holland, H. C. (U. London, Inst. Psychi- 
atry, England) Drugs and personality: XII. A 
comparison of several drugs by the flicker-fusion 
method. J. ment. Sci., 1960, 106, 858-861.—Thresh- 
olds are lowered by 3 depressant drugs—doriden, 
meprobamate, and sodium amytal—and raised by a 
stimulant drug—dexedrine. The placebo raised the 
threshold level above that of no drug—W. L. 
Wilkins. 

4546. Holland, H. C. (Maudsley Hosp., London, 
England) The effects of sodium amylobarbitone 
and dexamphetamine sulphate on the peripheral 
visual field. /. ment. Sci., 1960, 106, 1438-1442.— 
Amytal enlarge the interval between thresholds 
whereas dexedrine narrows it; amytal extends the 
visual field (outer threshold) —W. L. Wilkins, 


4547. Kassay, G., & Mathé-Kassay, V. (Inst. 
Nervous & Mental Diseases, Budapest, Hungary) 
Sleep and the vascular action of nicotinic acid. 
Conf. neurol., 1960, 20, 355-365.—3 groups of right- 
handed schizophrenic patients (insulin-treated, lar- 
gactil-treated, no drug) were given nicotinic acid 
0.25 mgm/kg intramuscularly, and cutaneous tem- 
perature variations of face, forehead and chin were 
measured. In the alert S, dermal temperature in- 
creases for about 20 minutes, then falls gradually to 
the initial level at about 90 minutes following injec- 
tion. Skin temperature increases slightly during 
drowsiness, but during sleep it drops below the initial 
value, and it increases again upon awakening. Com- 
parison of the 2 halves of the face revealed con- 
sistently higher temperatures on the right than on the 
left, both before and after the drug was given. (15 
ref.)—M. L. Simmel. 


4548. Khorvat [Horvath], M., & Formanek, IA. 
(Inst. Labor Hygiene & Occupational Diseases, 
Prague, Czechoslovakia) Vliianie malykh kont- 
sentratsii trikhlorétilena na vysshuiu nervnuiu 
deiatel’nost’ krys v_ usloviiakh khronicheskogo 
éksperimenta. [Influence of small concentrations 
of trichlorethylene on higher nervous activity of 
rats in chronic experiments.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. 
Deiatel., 1959, 9, 916-921.—To test the “hygienic 
norm of the maximal permissible concentration of 
trichlorethylene,” the effect of chronic exposure to 
this concentration was studied in 4 rats by means 
of the conditioned motor-alimentary reflex method. 
Exposure lasted from 72 to 121 days. “Disturbance 
of the dynamics of cortical activity under the action 
of trichlorethylene was observed in all rats, ex- 
pressed in the disturbance of differentiation-inhibition 
and accompanied by excitation phenomena (short 
latencies of positive reflexes and motor restlessness 
in the intervals between stimulation).” The data 
obtained warrant raising the question of revising 
the conventional norm of maximal permissible con- 
centration of trichlorethylene in the air—/. D. Lon- 
don. 


4549. Krill, Alex E., Wieland, Anna M., & Ost- 
feld, Adrian M. (U. Illinois Coll. Medicine) The 
effect of two hallucinogenic agents on human 
retinal function. Arch. Ophthal., Chicago, 1960, 
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64, 724-733.—Dark adaptation and electroretino- 
graphic responses were studied as influenced by 
different doses of 4 drugs in 19 trained persons. 
Correlations obtained between changes in ERG or 
dark adaptation and presence or absence of hallucina- 
tions suggest that JB 318 and LSD 25 have toxic 
effects at the retina, giving rise to illusion seeing. 
Small doses or use of nonhallucinogenic analogues 
of these agents gave neither hallucinations nor 
changes in the observed retinal functions—R. L. 
Sulzer. 

4550. Lévy, Jeanne, & Michel-Ber, Estéra. 
Mécanismes d’action des inhibiteurs de la mono- 
aminoxydase (hydrazides et hydrazines) au niveau 
du systeme nerveux central: Faits expérimentaux 
et hypothéses. [Mechanisms of action of mono- 
amine oxidase inhibitors (hydrazides and hydra- 
zines) on the central nervous system: Experimental 
data and hypotheses.] J. Physiol. Pathol. gen., 1960, 
52, 789-808.—A study of the effects of MAO in- 
hibitors on chloral-induced sleep in mice. Sleep is 
prolonged by many catechol amines, including adren- 
alin and noradrenalin, suggesting central depressant 
actions; however, MAO inhibitors also prolong 
chloral sleep. The long-latency depressant effects of 
MAO inhibitors may result from partial inhibition 
of amine precursors, reduction in discharge of free 
amines, or reduction of amine reserves.—C. J. Smith. 


4551. Makarychev, A. I. Popova, A. V., & 
Grozova, T. N. (Inst. Nutrition, Moscow, USSR) 
Vliianie éfirnogo narkoza i gliukozy na vosstan- 
ovlenie funktsii vysshikh otdelov tsentral’noi nerv- 
noi sistemy u vozbudimykh sobak, ozhivlénnykh 
posle smertel’nykh krovopoter’. [Influence of 
ether narcosis and glucose on restoration of functions 
in the higher divisions of the central nervous system 
in excitable dogs revived after lethal blood losses. ] 
Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1960, 10, 547—555.—Dogs 
with unequilibrated nervous processes in which ex- 
citation predominates over inhibition are distin- 
guished for their low resistance to hypoxia caused 
by exsanguination. It proved impossible to revive 
such animals after their clinical death (3-5 min.), 
caused by loss of blood. Ether narcosis before ex- 
sanguination did not bring about any essential 
changes in the high sensitivity of these dogs to hy- 
poxia. Though vital functions are recovered, re- 
habilitation of cerebral activity is incomplete. Pro- 
tracted oral introduction of glucose prior to ex- 
sanguination in combination with ether narcosis 
results in revival of exsanguinated animals and in 
almost full higher nervous activity. In all, 6 dogs 
were utilized as Ss.—/. D. London. 


4552. Malitz, S., Esecover, H., Wilkens, B., & 
Hoch, P. H. Some observations on psilocybin, 
a new hallucinogen, in volunteer subjects. Com- 
prehensive Psychiat., 1960, 1, 8-17.—14 paid volun- 
teers, screened by interview, received psilocybin 
orally over a dosage range of 8-36 mg. Except for a 
greater impairment of cognition with psilocybin, the 
results including EEG were similar to those previ- 
ously reported with d-LSD-25. The use of psy- 
chotomimetic drugs as therapeutic agents in an out- 
patient setting is potentially hazardous because of 
suicidal ideation, excited states, and impaired judg- 
ment. Further research on hallucinogens is indi- 
cated.—D. Prager. 
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4553. Rahm, W. E., Strother, W. F., Gulick, 
W.L., & Crump, J. F. The effects of anesthetics 
upon the ear: II. Procaine hydrochloride. Ann. 
Otol. Rhinol. Laryngol., 1960, 69, 969-975.—Coch- 
lear potentials were utilized to evaluate the effects 
of procaine hydrochloride (2%) applied to the 
round window membrane. Using a 100 cps tone 
produced an immediate 15 microvolt loss. Re- 
covery was complete within 30 minutes after removal 
of the anesthetic. The recovered response remained 
stable for 2 hours. It is suggested that procaine 
hydrochloride would serve satisfactorily as a local 
anesthetic in middle ear surgery.—J. A. Vernon. 


4554. Richards, Thomas W. (Louisiana State 
U.) Personality of subjects who volunteer for 
research on a drug (mescaline). J. proj. Tech., 
1960, 24, 424-428.—‘‘An important finding in this 
study is the demonstration that students whether 
they volunteer or do not volunteer have in common 
much immaturity and emotional turmoil, possibly 
‘normal’ for people still embryonic in their profes- 
sional development, but sufficiently impressive to 
raise a question as to the suitability of students of 
any sort to comprise an experimental population.” 
Rorschach, TAT, and figure drawings were evalu- 
ated.—A. F. Greenwald. 

4555. Silverstein, A. B.. & Klee, G. D. The 
effect of lysergic acid diethylamide on dual pursuit 
performance. J. clin. exp. Psychopathol., 1960, 21, 
300-303.—20 male college graduates were tested 
twice daily for 4 consecutive days on the Grether 
Dual Pursuit Apparatus. Lysergic acid diethyla- 
mide significantly impaired their performance at 1 
hour after ingestion in the early stages of the learn- 
ing process, but not in the later stages. After 5 
hours the drug effects were gone. Impairment 
seemed to result largely from difficulty in concentra- 
tion with the possibility of perceptual or motor dis- 
turbance. (11l-item bibliogr.)—S. Kavruck. 


4556. Stockhamer, N. N. (Columbia U.) The 
effect of hexamethonium chloride and insulin hy- 
poglycemia on the extinction of an anxiety-mo- 
tivated locomotor avoidance response. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1960, 21, 973.—Abstract. 


4557. Szewczyk, Hans. (Nervenklinik Charité, 
Berlin, Germany) Zur Frage des Strukturwandels 
der Persénlichkeit in der Psychopathologie. [On 
the question of structural changes of personality in 
psychopathological cases.] Z. exp. angew. Psychol., 
1960, 7, 642-662.—In order to gain knowledge of 
structural changes in the personality under conditions 
related to psychotic situations, students were induced 
to a state of seminarcosis with the help of barbituric 
acid preparations. Results obtained from these ex- 
periments and an extensive survey of the literature 
raised doubts in the layer (Schichten)-model of 


personality. (61 ref.)—W. J. Koppitz. 
4558. Tsobkalo, G. I., & Kalinina, M. K. (Pav- 
lov Inst. Physiology, Leningrad, USSR) Vhiianie 


barbamila, nembutala i tiopentala na vysshuiu 
nervnuiu deiatel’nost’ krolikov. [Action of bar- 
bamyl, nembutal, and thiopental on higher nervous 
activity in rabbits.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 
1960, 10, 605-612.—The comparative pharmacolog- 
ical activity of 3 derivatives of barbiturate acid— 
barbamyl (sodium amytal), nembutal, and thiopental 
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—was investigated in a study employing the “method 
of conditioned alimentary-motor reflexes” using 18 
rabbits as Ss. Some minutes after intravenous ad- 
ministration of these barbiturates, the conditioned re- 
flexes exhibit certain changes, the minimal effective 
dose of barbamyl being 2 mg/kg, that of nembutal 
—1l mg/kg, and that of thiopental—1 mg/kg. Small 
doses elicit disinhibition of differentiation, increase 
in latency of positive conditioned reflexes, and de- 
cline in their strength. Large doses intensify the 
suppressive action of these drugs on the cerebral 
cortex, as a result of which in some cases condi- 
tioned reflexes to positive stimuli disappear. The 
action of barbamyl begins somewhat later than that 
of nembutal and thiopental. As far as the duration 
of the disturbances of the conditioned reflexes is 
concerned, the greatest effect is produced by nembutal 
and the least by thiopental—/. D. London. 

4559. Uhr, Leonard, & Miller, James G. (Eds.) 
Drugs and behavior. New York: Wiley, 1960, xix, 
676 p. $12.00.—A collection containing 51 chapters 
by 63 contributors. The book is divided into Part I, 
“The Methodological, Chemical, Biological, and 
Clinical Context for Psychopharmacology”’ (contain- 
ing sections entitled “Biochemistry, Physiology, and 
Pharmacology”; “Methodology”; and “Clinical Con- 
siderations”) and Part II (containing sections en- 
titled “Experiments on Animals of Potential Applica- 
tion to Human Subjects”; “Objective Assessment of 
Normal Human Behavior’; “Techniques for Assess- 
ing Automatic, Motivational and Pathological 
States”; “Experimental Use of Observational Tech- 
niques”; “Controlled Subjective Measures”; and 
“Summary.”—M, E. Jarvik. 


4560. Weiss, G. Hallucinogenic and narcotic- 
like effects of powdered myristica (nutmeg). 


Psychiat. Quart., 1960, 34, 346-356.—Powdered 
nutmeg, depending upon dose and duration of use, 
has narcotic, intoxicating, euphoric, and hallucino- 
genic properties. Side effects include nausea, ab- 
dominal spasm, vomiting constipation, tachycardia, 
drowsiness, and insomnia. The psychological and 
physiological reactions usually end within 24 hours. 
Attention and concentration are increased, and the 
ability to enjoy pastimes is enhanced. In most in- 
stances the effects of powdered nutmeg are considered 
similar to those of marijuana—D. Prager. 


(See also Abstract 5046) 


EFFECTS 

4561. Aganiants, E. K., & Novikov, V. F. (Ku- 
ban Medical Inst., Krasnodar, USSR) Vosstanov- 
lenie uslovnykh reflekov u sobak posle gipotermii. 
[Restoration of conditioned reflexes in dogs after 
hypothermia.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1960, 10, 
569-574.—The restoration of conditioned “secre- 
tory-alimentary” and “defensive-respiratory” reflexes 
was studied in 4 dogs after hypothermia with rectal 
temperature of 24°C. Restoration of conditioned 
defensive-respiratory reflexes begins at 31°-35°C 
and ends 1 day after cooling. Restoration of condi- 
tioned secretory-alimentary reflexes begins at 36°C 
during the first 3 days and ends 4-9 days after hypo- 
thermia. Internal inhibition after hypothermia 
proves to be considerably weakened and its recovery 
is later than .at of the process of excitation —J. D. 
London. 


ENVIRON MENTAL 
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4562. Baldwin, Maitland; Bach, Sven A., & 
Lewis, Shirley A. Effects of radio-frequency 
energy on primate cerebral activity. Neurology, 
1960, 10, 178-187.—While most investigations, using 
cortical and subcortical stimulation, only eraploy a 
relatively small range of the electromagnetic spec- 
trum, this report deals with the effects of exposure 
of 21 young Macaca monkeys to a frequency of 388 
me. delivered to the monkeys’ heads. The observed 
neurological signs included the sequential develop- 
ment of agitation, drowsiness, akinesia, autonomic 
and sensory abnormalities, eye-signs, and convul- 
sions. “Recovery was invariably preceded by an 
abrupt heightening of awareness and some agita- 
tion... . The beginning and end of the clinical 
sequence were characterized by periodic alterations 
of awareness. The majority of the clinical signs 
disappeared without a trace when exposure was dis- 
continued. Those remaining after exposure usually 
disappeared in forty-eight hours.”—R. G. Gunter. 


4563. Davis, T. R. A. (USA Medical Research 
Lab., Fort Knox, Ky.) Experimental cold acclima- 
tization in man. USA Med. Res. Lab. rep., 1960, 
No. 457. ii, 8 p—Chronic exposure to cold in man 
produces a significant reduction in shivering and 
a less pronounced reduction in cold-induced metab- 
olism. Rectal temperature is reduced after 10 days 
of exposure, but surface temperatures remain un- 
affected up to 31 days. It is concluded that man 
can be artificially acclimatized to cold and that after 
acclimatization heat production is produced by non- 
shivering thermogenesis —G. H. Mowbray. 


4564. Graveline, D. E., & Balke, B. The physio- 
logic effects of hypodynamics induced by water 
immersion. USAF Sch. Aviat. Med. Rep., 1960, 
No. 60-88. 11 p—I1 S was immersed in water for 
a 7-day period during which biologic data were 
collected. A marked decrease in the amount of sleep 
required was noticed. Diminished muscular tone 
and marked changes of cardiovascular reflexes were 
apparent after immersion. Psychomotor effective- 
ness on a complex systems task was reduced. Bio- 
chemical studies on blood and urine showed marked 
deviations from the normal—M. C. Payne, Jr. 


4565. Hartel, Anna, & Hartel, Gottfried. (U. 
Minnesota) Experimental study of teratogenic 
effect of emotional stress in rats. Science, 1960, 
132, 1483-1484.—“The teratogenic effect of audio- 
visual and immobilization stress was studied in rats. 
Groups of 15 animals were subjected from the 9th 
to the 12th day of pregnancy to one or the other of 
these types of stress or to stress combined with 
administration of vitamin A. It was shown that the 
stresses alone had no effect on congenital malforma- 
tions. Immobilization stress seemed to potentiate the 
teratogenic effect of vitamin A. .. . If this particu- 
lar form of stress is regarded as mainly emotional, 
the results support the opinion that emotional factors 
may under certain circumstances favor the manifesta- 
tion of congenital defects."—S. J. Lachman. 


4566. Kruglikov, R. I. O nekotorykh osoben- 
nostiakh funktsif vysshikh otdelov tsentral’noi 
nervno! sistemy vzroslykh krolikov, obluchén- 
nykh ioniziruiushchim izlucheniem v antenatal’- 
nom periode razvitiia. [On certain features of the 
functions of the higher divisions of the central nerv- 
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ous system in adult rabbits irradiated with ionizing 
radiation in the prenatal period of development. | 
Dokl. Akad. Nauk SSSR, 1960, 135, 225-228.—13 
female rabbits were subjected to a single total X-ray 
dose of 400 r. at a rate of 16.5 r/min toward the 
end of pregnancy. Data on the offspring show that 
such prenatal irradiation leads to essential post- 
natal disturbances of the functions of the higher 
divisions of the central nervous system reflected in 
instability of the more specialized conditioned re- 
flexes—which may be viewed as a “return to phylo- 
genetically earlier forms of conditioned connections.” 


—I. D. London. 


4567. McDonald, R. D., & Yagi, Kan. (Human 
Resources Research Office, Washington, D. C.) A 
note on eosinopenia as an index of psychological 
stress. Psychosom. Med., 1960, 22, 149-150.—17 
Ss were individually stressed in a military field 
problem in which each was led to believe that he 
had accidentally caused serious injury to a com- 
panion through misuse of explosives. Compared to 
24 control Ss, and to themselves a week later, their 
eosinophil count was significantly lower—W. G. 
Shipman. 


4568. Meier, Gilbert W., Bunch, Marion E., 
Nolan, Carson Y., & Scheidler, Charles H. (Van- 
derbilt U.) Anoxia, behavioral development, and 
learning ability: A comparative approach. Psy- 
chol. Monogr., 1960, 74(1, Whole No. 488), 48 p. 
—A study of the effects upon the offspring of anoxia 
induced in the pregnant rat and the effect of oxygen 
deprivation upon newborn rats and kittens. It was 
found that a single 2-hour exposure of pregnant white 
rats to a 6.21% equivalent of oxygen had a sig- 
nificant effect upon the progeny of these animals as 
compared with controls. The gestation age at which 
the mother was exposed to oxygen deprivation was 
a significant factor in affecting the maze learning 
ability of the progeny. When the animals were 
born 6-9 days following the exposure of the mother, 
their performance was much poorer with respect 
to maze learning than was that of animals born 14-17 
days after the exposure of the mother to such trauma. 
No differences were found between the anoxic and 
control animals with respect to the gestation period. 
Animals (rats) who were exposed following birth 
to oxygen deprivation (30 min. of 2.91% equivalents 
of oxygen) showed no significant effect upon learn- 
ing on retention of a difficult maze problem, but 
those exposed for 60 minutes showed definite inferi- 
ority of learning and retention in the number of er- 
rors made and in the number of trials prior to reach- 
ing the criterion of mastery. Kittens treated in a 
similar fashion showed increased stereotypy and 


other deficits—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


4569. Moradvek, M. (ULZ, Prague, Czechoslo- 
vakia) Disociace a desintegrace nékterych sou- 
bornych funkci pod vlivem nedostatku kysliku. 
[Dissociation and disintegration of some functions 
as a result of oxygen lack.] Activ. nerv. super., 
1959, 1, 173-181.—In more than 500 cases the effect 
of reduced oxygen pressure under conditions imi- 
tating an altitude of 4000-7500 m. was investigated. 
Many changes resemble models of psychotic dis- 
orders: these include obstinate clinging and persev- 
eration, loss of ability to evaluate critically one’s 
own condition, and a complete desintegration of the 
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functions investigated. (28 ref., Russian and Eng- 
lish summaries)—V. Brichaéek. 

4570. Sternbach, R. A. (Massachusetts General 
Hosp., Boston) A comparative analysis of auto- 
nomic responses in startle. Psychosom. Med., 
1960, 22, 204—-210.—‘‘An analysis of the autonomic 
responses in the startle pattern was made by com- 
parison to patterns reported in other studies on cold 
pressor stimulation exercise, and infused norepine- 
phrine and epinephrine. 42 male undergraduates 
were Ss. Pulse, blood pressures, respiration, skin 
temperatures, skin conductance, pulse volume and 
stomach motility were recorded. The startle pat- 
tern was found [to be] different from cold pressor, 
exercise, and norepinephrine but similar to epine- 
phrine.” (18 ref.)—W. G. Shipman. 

4571. Yamazaki, J. N., Bennett, L. R., McFall, 
R. A., & Clemente, C. D. Brain radiation in 
newborn rats and differential effects of increased 
age. Neurology, 1960, 10, 530-536.—A total of 112 
rats, 8 hours to 15 days old, received head radiation 
at levels of 125, 300, 500, or 1000 r. Autopsy on 
28 rats 48 hours after radiation showed no CNS 
involvement. “The remaining 84 animals were ob- 
served for periods of up to fourteen months after 


irradiation. ... The highest mortality was found 
in animals irradiated in the immediate newborn 
period. . . . Nearly 70% of the rats radiated under 


5 days of age had neurologic findings, as compared 
to 15% of those radiated after 5 days. The most 
common neurologic findings were tremors, incoor- 
dination, leg dragging, inability to right themselves, 
and small head size... . The adult body weight of 
the animals radiated during the first five days of 
life was lower than that of animals radiated after 
the fifth day . . . Cataract incidence was greatest in 
animals irradiated with 500 r on the fifth day... . 
Small heads were observed in 23 animals.”—R. Gun- 
ter. 


(See also Abstracts 4375, 4376, 4624, 4625, 5037) 


NUTRITION 


4572. Koch, C. R., & Stunkard, A. J. (U. Penn- 
sylvania) Obesity, age, and gastric hunger con- 
tractions. J. appl. Physiol., 1960, 15, 133-134.— 
Contractions were observed in 19 obese and 18 non- 
obese women in a 4-hour test using an intragastric 
balloon. There was no difference in patterns of 
gastric motility and no correlation between percent 
overweight and motility. Motility decreased slightly 
with age. There was no evidence that changes in 
gastric motility are responsible for or expressive 
of obese persons’ difficulties in regulating food intake. 
—D. R. Peryam. 


Genetics & INHERITANCE 


4573. Cattell, R. B. (U. Illinois) The multiple 
abstract variance analysis equations and solu- 
tions: For nature-nurture research on continuous 
variables. Psychol. Rev., 1960, 67, 353-372.— 
Presents the logic and 5 pages of formulae for the 
estimation of the proportions of variance due to 
heredity and environment, and outlines the implica- 
tions of this approach for theoretical-empirical prob- 
lems in psychogenetics. The term multiple refers 
to 4 sources of variation: differences of environment 
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between families, differences of heredity between 
families, differences of environment within families, 
and differences of heredity within families. The 
term abstract refers to the theoretical estimating of 
the above sources of variance which are inferred 
from observed variances. 16 observable variances 
are presented covering all possible combinations of 
heredity and environment (e.g., identical twins reared 
together or apart; fraternal twins, together or apart; 
sibs; step parents, etc.). These 16 observables pro- 
vide the empirical basis for solving the 12 theoretical 
or abstract variances.—J/. R. Royce. 

4574. Husén, T. (U. Stockholm, Sweden) Abil- 
ities of twins. Scand. J. Psychol., 1960, 1, 125-135. 

-‘The investigation concerns... (1) the distri- 
bution of ability test scores among twins in com- 
parison with single-borns; and (2) intra-pair simi- 
larity among the various twin categories. More 
than 1000 individual twins were compared with 2700 
single-borns on 21 test variables covering Swedish, 
Mathematics and English. The twin group con- 
sistently showed a lower average than the single- 
borns due to a displacement of the test score distribu- 
tion as a whole among twins. The intra-pair simi- 
larities, expressed as intra-class correlations, run 
between 0.85 and 0.90 for identical pairs, whereas 
like-sex fraternals showed coefficients about 0.60. 
The unlike-sex fraternals had coefficients ten to 
twenty hundredths lower than those of the like- 
sex pairs.”"—L. Goldberger 

4575. Murawski, Benjamin J. (Harvard U. 
Medical School) Flicker fusion thresholds in con- 
trol subjects and identical twins. J. appl. Physiol., 
1960, 15, 246-248.—Thresholds were investigated in 
18 unrelated Ss and 5 pairs of identical twins. Data 
taken over a period of 5 weeks showed that thresholds 
were relatively constant. Individual differences far 
outweighed day-to-day variability in the same S. 
The observations on identical twins appeared to 
confirm an hypothesis of constitutional determinants 
of the threshold of fusion —D. R. Peryam. 


4576. Royce, Joseph R., & Covington, Martin. 
(U. Redlands) Genetic differences in the avoid- 
ance conditioning of mice. /. comp. physiol. Psy- 
chol., 1960, 53, 197-200.—Comparisons were made of 
shock-avoidance behavior in a shuttle box among 9 
inbred strains of mice. Strains differed in the pro- 
portion of Ss that were successfully conditioned, in 
the speed of conditioning, and in resistance to ex- 
tinction. There was a positive correlation between 
mean speed of conditioning and mean speed of ex- 
tinction for the different strains, but no relationship 
between conditioning and extinction when individ- 
uals were considered—W. A. Wilson, Jr. 


4577. Stern, Arthur. 
sikhiatria velaneurologia. [The importance of 
genetics in psychiatry and neurology.] Harefuah, 
1959, 57, 209-211—The importance of genetics in 
psychiatry and neurology is supported by results of 
twin studies. As examples manic-depressive psy- 
chosis, homosexuality, criminality, and recent ob- 
servations from the field of neurology are cited. 
In epilepsy, identical EEGs in 1l-egg twins have 
revealed the existence of latent epilepsy in the 
healthy partner. Schizophrenia is of genetic origin. 
Recent investigations strikingly support a genetic 
concept of mongolism (47 instead of 46 chromo- 
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somes). Psychotherapeutic approaches should not 
disregard the genetic aspects of genuine psychoses. 
(English & French summaries)—H. Ormian. 


(See also Abstract 5195) 


SENSORY PHYSIOLOGY 


4578. Al’tman, IA. A., & Maruseva, A. M. Elek- 
tricheskie otvety razlichnykh otdelov slukhovoi 
sistemy na posledovatel’nye zvukovye razdraz- 
heniia. [Electrical responses of different sections 
of the auditory system to consecutive auditory stimu- 
lations.] Dokl. Akad. Nauk SSSR, 1960, 135, 1546- 
1549.—Time of restoration of electrical responses 
in 3 divisions of the auditory system were studied in 
15 cats with implanted electrodes in both the waking 
and narcotic state. The data obtained conform in 
general with those of other researchers—ZJ. D. 
London. 

4579. Chambers, Alfred H., & Lucchina, George 
G. Effects on round window potentials of local- 
ized changes in cochlear temperature. Ann Otol. 
Rhinol. Laryngol., 1960, 68, 698-710.—The cochlear 
was cooled at 1 of 3 positions: (a) about 2mm. 
from the round window niche, (b) at the systum 
and the bulla tympanica, and (c) over the apical turn 
of the cochlear. Cooling position (a) produced a 
progressive decrease in cochlear potential with in- 
creased frequency from 1000 to 10,000 cps. Cooling 
at position (b) had the reverse effect. Cooling at 
position (c) produced a U-shaped function with 
maximum effect at both the low and high frequen- 
cies.—J. A. Vernon. 

4580. DeValois, Russell L. (U. Michigan) 
Color vision mechanisms in the monkey. J. gen. 
Physiol., 1960, 43, Suppl. No. 2, 115-128.—Responses 
to monochromatic lights of single cells in the lateral 
geniculate nucleus of the monkey were recorded. 
Each cell responded to stimulation of only one eye 
or the other. 3 types of cells were found: (a) giving 
only on-responses, most of which respond only to a 
relatively narrow portion of the visible spectrum; 
(b) giving both on- and off-responses, which fire 
either “on” or “off” depending on the wavelength 
of the light; and (c) giving only off-responses. It 
was shown that there are cells with peak sensitivi- 
ties at 4 different spectral loci. The evidence indi- 
cates that “information coming presumably from the 
same color receptors is encoded in a number of dif- 
ferent manners in the retinal nervous system.”— 
D. R. Peryam. 

4581. Duthie, H. L., & Gairns, F. W. Sensory 
nerve-endings and sensation in the anal region of 
man. Brit. J. Surg., 1960, 47 585-595.—The nerves 
and nerve endings were studied by silver impregna- 
tion processes in the perianal skin in the wall of the 
anal canal and in the mucous membrane of the 
rectum from 10 Ss. The perianal skin contains 
peritrichial and free intra-epithelial nerve endings. 
The wall of the anal canal has free intra-epithelial 
and organized nerve endings. The same techniques 
failed to demonstrate nerve endings in the mucosa 
of the rectum. Sensation tested in 15 normal Ss dis- 
closed that the anal canal was exquisitely sensitive 
to pain, to heat, and to cold—Biological Abstracts. 


4582. Goldsmith, Timothy H. (Harvard U.) 
The nature of the retinal action potential, and 
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the spectral sensitivities of ultraviolet and green 
receptor systems of the compound eye of the 
worker honeybee. J. gen. Physiol., 1960, 43, 775- 
799.—Electroretinograms were made for various 
spectral ranges under varying conditions of adapta- 
tion. Apparatus is described. The retinal action 
potential consists mainly of a sustained negative 
wave, plus transitory on- and off-effects at long wave 
lengths and in the light-adapted eye. It is suggested 
that the former arises from receptor cells, and the 
latter from 2nd and higher order neurons. The pop- 
ulation of receptors is not homogeneous. A green 
recepter system determines the response of the 
dark-adapted eye over most of the spectrum. An 
ultra-violet system is found during adaptation to 
yellow light. The Purkinje shift does not occur in 
the Ist 3 log units above the threshold of the action 
potential —D. R. Peryam. 


4583. Gourévitch, A. Le dzéta-potentiel des 
batonnets de la rétine. [The zeta-potential of ret- 
inal rods.] J. Physiol. Pathol. gen., 1960, 52, 749- 
767.—Isolated rods of frog retina, made inexcitable 
by prolonged illumination, were studied by electro- 
phoresis. The zeta-potential was found to be —14.3 
mV, with an isoelectric point at pH=4.4. Advan- 
tages of the method over conventional microelectrodes 
are summarized. The characteristics of the whole- 
rod zeta-potential are very similar to those of a 
rhodopsin macromolecule in solution —C. J. Smith. 


4584. Gulick, W. L., & Cutt, R. A. The effects 
of abnormal body temperature upon the ear: 
Cooling. Ann. Otol. Rhinol. Laryngol., 1960, 68, 
35-50.—Guinea pigs were cooled by proximity of 
ice water. When body temperatures were lowered 
to, but not below, 30°C there was a progressive drop 
in the cochlear potential amounting to about 6 db. 
for 1000 cps tone. Different rates of cooling did 
not affect the amount of potential loss. Body cool- 
ing to 26°C produced about a 10 db. loss in po- 
tentials from which there was only partial recovery 
upon returns to normal body temperature—J. A. 
Vernon. 


4585. Hilding, David A. The intratympanic 
muscle reflex as a protective mechanism against 
loud impulsive noise. Ann. Otol. Rhinol. Laryngol., 
1960, 69, 51-60.—Cochlear potentials were utilized 
to demonstrate the value of a short tone proceeding 
an impulsive noise which otherwise produced po- 
tential loss. 2 groups of cats were exposed to 2000 
blank rounds of 30 caliber machine-gun fire. For 
the protected group, a tone of 1000 cps at 100 db. 
lasting 200 msec. preceded each round. No hear- 
ing losses resulted. The 2nd group received the 
same treatment but without the protecting tone, and 
significant losses in sensitivity resulted which aver- 
aged around 30 db. When the stapedius tendon was 
severed there was no significant protection from 
the tone—J. A. Vernon. 


4586. Hubel, D. H., & Weisel, T. N. (Harvard 
U. Medical School) Receptive fields of optic nerve 
fibres in the spider monkey. J. Physiol., 1960, 154, 
572-580.—Receptive fields mapped with white light 
had a concentric arrangement with a sharply de- 
marcated “on” center surrounded by an antagonistic 
“off” periphery, or the reverse. The smallest centers 
were near the fovea and tended to increase with dis- 
tance from the fovea. About 3% of the ganglion 
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cells responded to colored stimuli. The response 
was different for short and long wave-lengths with 
the transition at about 500 my.—D. R. Peryam. 

4587. Ishiko, Nobusada, & Loewenstein, Wer- 
ner R. (Columbia U.) Flectrical output of a re- 
ceptor membrane. Science, 1959, 130, 1405-1406.— 
“The electrical output of the receptor membrane of 
the nonmyelinated ending of Pacinian corpuscles is 
a function of the electrical gradients across the re- 
ceptor membrane. The generator potential of the 
receptor membrane in response to equal mechanical 
stimuli varies linearly with the intensity of polariz- 
ing currents passed through the membrane. The 
production of a generator potential leaves a refrac- 
tory state in the receptor membrane which is inde- 
pendent of the amount of charge transferred across 
the membrane but is dependent on a factor related 
to the strength of the stimulus which produced the 
response.”—S. J. Lachman. 

4588. Lenhoff, Howard M., & Bovaird, John. 
(Howard Hughes Medical Inst., Miami, Fla.) Re- 
quirement of bound calcium for the action of 
surface chemoreceptors. Science, 1959, 130, 1474- 
1476.—“The ability of Hydra to carry out the feed- 
ing reflex in response to reduced glutathione was 
inhibited by either (i) standing in distilled water, 
(ii) the presence of ethylenediamine tetraacetic acid, 
or (iii) the presence of magnesium ions. These 
three types of inhibition were reversed instantane- 
ously by the addition of calcium ions.” A table of 
calcium requirements for the action of chemorecep- 
tors of Hydra is presented—S. J. Lachman. 

4589. Lowenstein, W. R., & Ishiko, N. (Colum- 
bia U.) Effects of polarization of the receptor 
membrane and of the first Ranvier node in a 
sense organ. J. gen. Physiol., 1960, 43, 981-998.— 
Electrical activity was recorded from, and polariz- 
ing currents were passed through, the nonmyelinated 
nerve endings of the Pacinian corpuscle of the cat’s 
mesentery and from the adjacent (first) Ranvier 
node. The receptor was stimulated mechanically. 
The amount of charge passed through the excited 
membrane is a function of the electrical gradients 
across the membrane. The generator potential in 
response to equal mechanical stimuli increases with 
the resting potential of the membrane. Its refractory 
state is not affected by polarization. The threshold 
at the first Ranvier node is minimal at normal rest- 
ing potential, and is raised by either hyper- or de- 
polarization. The threshold for production of im- 
pulses by mechanical stimulation is determined 
jointly by the relation between generator potential 
and stimulus strength and the electrical threshold of 
the node—D. R. Peryam. 


4590. MacNichol, Edward F., Jr., & Love, War- 
ner E. (Johns Hopkins U.) Electrical responses 
of the retinal nerve and optic ganglion of the 
squid. Science, 1960, 132, 737-738.—‘Recordings 
were obtained from the retinal nerves and optic 
ganglia of intact squid, which were maintained in 
good condition by perfusing their mantles with sea 
water. Only ‘on’ discharges were found in the 
nerves, whereas ‘on’ and ‘off’ discharges as well as 
spontaneous activity and tactile responses were ob- 
tained from the ganglia.” The method may permit 
study of “the other sense organs of this intricate and 
highly organized animal.”—S. J. Lachman. 
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4591. Ruben, R. J., Bordley, J. E., Nager, G. T., 
Sekula, J., Knickerbocker, G. G., & Fisch, U. 
Human cochlear responses to sound stimuli. Ann. 
Otol. Rhinol. Laryngol., 1960, 68, 459-579.—Coch- 
lear potentials were obtained from the round window 
of 17 humans. The maximum response occurred at 
2000-4000 cps. Many of the Ss were patients with 
otosclerotic involvement which produced measure- 
ments of absolute sensitivity. The cochlear potentials 
provided an assessment of the value of stapes mobil- 
ization where an increment in potential resulted. 
Responses to click stimuli in man are the same as 
in the cat. Equipment necessary for stimulation 
of and recording from the human is described.— 
J. A. Vernon. 


4592. Simmons, F. Blair. Middle ear muscle 
protection from the acoustic trauma of loud con- 
tinuous noise. Ann. Otol. Rhinol. Laryngol., 1960, 
69, 1063-1071.—Cochlear potentials and 8th nerve 
potentials were used to evaluate the effect of trau- 
matic sounds in cats. Animals were exposed to 1000 
cps at 135 db. for 2 hours. Unanesthetized animals 
with intact middle ear muscles showed less damage 
than either anesthetized animals or animals with 
severed middle ear muscles. The nerve potentials 
revealed a greater drop than the cochlear potentials 
in all cases.—J. A. Vernon. 

4593. Simmons, F. Blair. (Walter Reed Army 
Inst. Research, Washington, D. C.) Post-tetanic 
potentiation in the middle-ear-muscle acoustic 
reflex. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1960, 32, 1589-1591. 


-“Temporary improvement in the threshold of the 
middle-ear-muscle reflex in response to sound occurs 
following short exposures to moderately loud sound 


(80-90 db). Pre- and postexposure reflex thresholds 
for several frequencies were obtained from awake 
cats with permanently implanted electrodes in the 
tensor tympani and stapedius muscles, and on the 
round window. The increased threshold sensitivity 
observed (up to 40 db) is considered to be classifi- 
able as a phenomenon of posttetanic potentiation, and 
as a demonstration of hyperexcitability in certain 
brain-stem auditory structures following sound stim- 
ulation."—A. M. Small, Jr. 


4594. Svaetchin, Gunnar; Krattenmacher, Willi, 
& Laufer, Miguel. (Inst. Venezolano Investiga- 
ciones Cientificas, Caracas, Venezuela) Photostim- 
ulation of single cones. J. gen. Physiol., 1960, 43, 
Suppl. No. 2, 101-114—A method of illuminating 
individual cones in the isolated functioning fish 
retina is described. It was used to record the elec- 
trical response of the second order neurons. The 
cones in the center of the areas of convergence had 
equal thresholds for evoking such responses. The 
amplitude of the response from stimulation of one 
cone was graded and proportional fo the logarithm of 
light intensity. Also studied were relation between 
response amplitude and number of cones illuminated, 
spatial summation of synaptic effects, and inhibitory 
interactions between receptive fields—D. R. Peryam. 


4595. Svérak, Jaromir, & Peregrin, Jaroslav. 
(Karlova U., Prague, Czechoslovakia) A contribu- 
tion to the physiology of the electroretinographic 
double-flash test. Ophthalmologica, 1960, 140, 267- 
280.—Stimulation by double flashes of light (each of 
50 microsec. duration) with various time intervals 
between the flashes (within the range of 30-190 
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msec.) produces characteristic changes in the elec- 
troretinogram. Most striking is the 2nd retinal re- 
sponse, the bg-wave, which occurs when the time 
interval between the flashes is 100-190 msec. The 
amplitude of the bg wave increases with increasing 
interval in scotopic conditions. It first appears when 
the interval is about 150 msec. and reaches 95% of 
the height of the lst b-wave when the interval reaches 
190 msec. In photopic conditions the bg wave ap- 
pears at shorter intervals and increases more slowly 
but reaches relatively higher values with regards to 
the b-potential observed under the same conditions. 
—F. Ratliff. 

4596. Tomita, Tsuneo; Murakami, Motohiko, & 
Hashimoto, Yoko. (Keio U., Tokyo, poe) On 
the R membrane in the frog’s eye: Its localiza- 
tion, and relation to the retinal action potential. 
J. gen. Physiol., 1960, 43, Suppl. No. 2, 81-94.— 
Radial resistance was measured in the frog’s opened 
eye. The layer of high resistance (R membrane) 
was found to lie behind and not in the retina. An 
intraretinally recorded response to diffuse illumina- 
tion resembling the mirror image of the ERG fell 
off abruptly when the recording electrode penetrated 
the R membrane. The view is advanced that this 
“response is nothing but a locally obtained ERG.” 
It is stressed that the main origin of the ERG is 
proximal to the receptors—D. R. Peryam. 

4597. Val’tsev, V. B. Ob aktiviruiushchem 
deistvii vykliucheniia nepreryvnogo svetovogo 
razdrazhitelia na ritmicheskuiu deiatel’nost’ glaza 
(liagushki). [On the activizing effect of switching 
off a continuous photic stimulus on the rhythmic 
activity of the eye in the frog.] Dokl. Akad. Nauk 
SSSR, 1960, 135, 493-496.—It is established among 
other things that in the rhythmic electroretinogram 
there exists a direct linear relationship of Wave d 
(marking the off-effect) with the logarithm of dura- 
tion of preliminary illumination—/. D. London. 

4598. von Békésy, G. (Harvard U.) Neural in- 
hibitory units of the eye and skin: Quantitative 
description of contrast phenomena. /. Opt. Soc. 
Amer., 1960, 50, 1060-1070.—Experiments on the 
skin show that it is convenient to use a “neural unit” 
for the description of some phenomena of sensation 
magnitude that have been observed. The neural 
unit consists of an area of sensation surrounded 
by a refractory area of inhibition. This paper tries 
to show how the numerical values for the unit can 
be determined for the eye and the skin and how 
they can be used in the description of Mach bands. 
In addition, step functions are described from which 
it is possible to deduce 2 simple formulas for the 
calculation of Mach bands. This procedure is very 
similar to the method used in telecommunication 
theory for the calculation of transients.—Journal 
abstract. 


(See also Abstracts 4343, 4360, 4379, 4549, 4553, 
4623, 5155) 
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4599. Hall, K. R. L. Social vigilance behaviour 
of the chacma baboon, Papio ursinus. Behaviour, 
1960, 16, 261-294.—“Observations of three groups of 
baboons having overlapping territories in the Cape 
of Good Hope Nature Reserve were carried out on 
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60 days during 1958-59. Social vigilance behavior 
of group and individual animals was recorded in 
detail when observers first encountered a group, 
when following a group, when a group was leaving 
or returning to its sleeping lairs, and when it was 
crossing a traffic-frequented road.” Comparisons 
were made with data from other vertebrate groups. 
(French summary).—H. H. Weiss. 


4600. Karamian, A. I. Simpozium na temu 
“Evoliutsiia funktsii i metabolizma vysshikh ot- 
delov tsentral’noi nervnoi sistemy.” [Symposium 
on Evolution of the functions and metabolism of the 
higher divisions of the central nervous system.] 
Vestn. Akad. Nauk SSSR, 1960, 30(12), 85-86.— 
Summaries are provided of papers read at a sym- 
posium held in Czechoslovakia in September of 1960 
under the auspices of the Czechoslovakian Medical 
Society. One of the central topics was the forma- 
tion of reflex mechanisms in ontogenesis—J/. D. 
London. 


4601. Kratin, IU. G., & IUganson, B. IU. (Pav- 
lov Inst. Physiology, Leningrad, USSR) Avtoma- 
ticheskii pul’t upravleniia dlia zvukonepronitsae- 
moi kamery. [Automatic control board for a 
soundproof chamber.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 
1959, 9, 941-947.—Details are described of an auto- 
matic control board for use with a soundproof cham- 
ber to ensure precise control of magnitude and dura- 
tion of stimuli in the “electrophysiological experi- 
ment based on conditioned-reflex methodology.”— 
I. D. London. 


4602. Utkin, I. A. (Ed.) (USSR Academy of 
Medical Sciences, Sukhumi) Theoretical and prac- 
tical problems of medicine and biology in experi- 
ments on monkeys. New York: Pergamon, 1960. 
vii, 276 p. $9.00—A collection of 19 reports of 
studies done with monkeys during the last 25 years 
at the Institute of Experimental Pathology and 
Therapy in Sukhumi. Included are papers on condi- 
tioned motor reflexes (L. N. Norkina), types of 
higher nervous activity (L. N. Norkina), experi- 
mental neurosis (D. I. Miminoshvili), higher ner- 
vous activity of female monkeys (G. I. Shirkova), 
inhibition of delay of motor conditioned reflexes (L. 
V. Alekseeva), and effects of frontal lobe injury upon 
motor conditioned reflexes (P. N. Korovin); 13 
other papers discuss the experimental production 
of various disease, and the physiology and pathol- 
ogy of diseases which arise naturally—W. A. 
Wilson, Jr. 


4603. Waters, R. H., Rethlingshafer, D. A., & 
Caldwell, W. E. (Eds.) (U. Florida) Principles 
of comparative psychology. New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1960, 453 p. $7.95—Emphasizing comparative 
rather than animal psychology, the book covers such 
areas as innate behavior, early experience on the 
development of sensory and perceptual abilities, mo- 
tivation, neural mechanisms, social and abnormal 
behavior, the role of genetics in behavior, and the 
relatively new areas of ethnological research and 
behavioral taxonomy. The main body of the book 
deals with both classical and recent experimental data 
in terms of the psychological principles involved, 
with the concluding chapters presenting an overview 
of research and theoretical trends.—J. S. Lockard. 
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EvoLtuTion & DEVELOPMENT 


4604. Straus, William L., Jr.. & Schén, Miguel 
A. (Johns Hopkins U.) Cranial capacity of Oreo- 
pithecus bambolii. Science, 1960, 132, 670-672.— 
“From a plaster reconstruction of the skull of the 
August 1958 skeleton, the cranial capacity of Oreo- 
pithecus bambolii has been estimated as falling be- 
tween 276 and 529 cubic centimeters, thus within 
the ranges of variation of both orang-utan and chim- 
panzee. In cranial capacity, therefore, and probably 
in body-brain ratio as well, Oreopithecus is a homi- 
noid.” <A table is presented indicating cranial ca- 
pacities in cubic centimeters, braincase volumes in 
cubic centimeters, and the ratio between cranial ca- 
pacity and braincase volume in 17 extant and 4 
fossil adult cattarrhine primates—S. J. Lachman. 


4605. Tinbergen, N. (Oxford U., England) 
The evolution of behavior in gulls. Scient. Amer- 
ican, 1960, 203(6), 118-130.—Gulls communicate 
with each other by means of calls, postures, and 
movements. Signaling movements originated in 
more elementary behavior patterns such as attack- 
ing, escaping, mating, and nest-building. In the 
course of evolution these “involuntary” expressions 
of inner conflict between 2 incompatible behavior 
tendencies acquired value as signals. In becoming 
adapted to the signaling function these movements 
have been transformed in significant ways. These 
modifications of movement and of posture are such 
as to make the signal more distinct and conspicuous 
and so better suited to the function of providing 
strong stimuli to other gulls—L. A. Wawck. 


ReFLexes & INSTINCTIVE BEHAVIOR 


4606. Birney, R. C., & Teevan, R. C. (Eds.) 
(Amherst Coll.) Instinct: An enduring problem 
in psychology. Selected readings. Princeton, N. J.: 
Van Nostrand, 1961. ix, 181 p. $1.45—A book of 
readings consisting of 14 “classical” papers by Wil- 
liam James, L. L. Bernard, Z. Y. Kuo, Leonard 
Carmichael, K. Z. Lorenz, K. S. Lashley, G. K. 
Noble and Arthur Zitrin, E. H. Hess, Nikolaas Tin- 
bergen, W. R. Thompson, J. P. Scott and M. S. 
Charles, D. S. Lehrman, and F. A. Beach.—C. T. 
Morgan 


4607. Bobrova, M. V. (Izhevsk Medical Inst., 
USSR) Zavisimost’ velichiny reflektornoi khro- 
naksii ot tipologicheskikh osobennostei u sobak. 
[Magnitude of reflex chronaxie as a function of 
typological characteristics in dogs.] Zh. vyssh. 
nervn. Deiatel., 1960, 10, 575-579.—After type of 
higher nervous activity in 4 dogs had been deter- 
mined by means of minimal standard procedures, the 
magnitudes of the rheobase and chronaxie of the 
flexor reflex of the hind legs were measured over 
several months under controlled conditions. Com- 
parison of the average chronaxie and rheobase mag- 
nitudes with typological characteristics of the dogs 
show that dogs with weak type of nervous system 
exhibit the longest chronaxie and the lowest rheo- 
base; dogs with strong type of nervous system, on 
the contrary, exhibit the shortest chronaxie and the 
highest rheobase. Dogs with intermediate types of 
nervous system exhibit intermediate values of chro- 
naxie and rheobase.—/. D. London. 
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4608. Peterson, Neil. (Harvard U.) Control of 
behavior by presentation of an imprinted stimulus. 
Science, 1960, 132, 1395-1396.—‘“When presentation 
of an imprinted stimulus is contingent upon an arbi- 
trarily chosen response, the rate of emission of this 
response increases. This control of responding re- 
quires a moving imprinted stimulus and does not re- 
quire a following response by the duck.”—S. J. 
Lachman. 

4609. Rimet, M. La phototaxie polyphasique 
de Daphnia pulex De Geer. [Polyphasic photo- 
taxis in Daphnia pulex De Geer.] J. Physiol. Pathol. 
gen., 1960, 52, 769-781.—Light-adapted water fleas 
show an immediate and long-sustained photokinesis, 
but after prolonged exposure, periods of rest appear 
intermittently. lf Ss are dark adapted there is first 
a polyphasic period of 20-30 minutes, then a positive 
photokinesis. In a discussion of experimental tech- 
niques it is pointed out that rheotropisms may be 
eliminated by the use of slow currents of water and 
that the gradient of light intensity caused by ab- 
sorption of the aquatic medium must be taken into 
account.—C. J. Smith. 


4610. Witt, P. N., & Baum, Richard. Changes 
in orb webs of spiders during growth (Araneus 
diadematus Clerck and Neoscona vertebrata Mc- 
Cook). Behaviour, 1960, 16, 309-318.—Photographs 
of the webs of 14 individuals hatched from 1 cocoon 
and 6 from another were taken as the spiders grew 
up in the laboratory. Body weight seemed related 
to mesh size with lighter animals building webs with 
relatively many radii and spiral turns while heavier 
animals built wide meshed webs. “An explanation 


is proposed on the basis of the assumption that heavy 
animals have to build stronger threads with not more 


material than light spiders. Consequently they have 
less total length available for a full sized web.”— 
H. H, Weiss. 


4611. Zolenkova, E. G., & Nikitina, G. M. ( Inst. 
Normal & Pathological Physiology, Moscow, USSR) 
Dannye ob orientirovochnom refiekse v rannem 
postnatal’nom periode u nizshikh obez’ian. [Data 
on the orienting reflex in the early postnatal period 
in lower monkeys.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1959, 
9, 858-864.—The motor and respiratory components 
of the orienting reflex were studied in infant mon- 
keys. Up to 1 month of age the orienting reaction 
to auditory, visual, and olfactory stimuli is not 
constant and is manifested in cessation of motor 
activity, reduced noise-making, and turning of the 
head—but not always in the direction of the stim- 
ulus. From 1.5 to 3.5 months of age the orienting 
reaction in monkeys assumes greater constancy and 
becomes investigatory in nature (approach to stimu- 
lation-source, licking and sniffing at source, touching 
it, etc.). In addition to a motor orienting reaction 
to sound, the following types of respiratory changes 
were observed: (a) increased, decreased, and regu- 
larized respiratory rates and (b) change in ampli- 
tude of respiratory movements. Investigatory ac- 
tivity was observed to be accompanied in most cases 
by increased respiratory rhythm.—/. D. London. 


Motivation & EMoTION 


4612. Campbell, Byron A. (Princeton U.) Ef- 
fects of water deprivation on random activity. 
J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1960, 53, 240-241.—Rats 
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deprived of water showed very little increase in total 
daily activity but a large increase during a 1-min. 
period of stimulus change. When given their total 
daily water ration after a 1-min. stimulus period, Ss 
became progressively more active on successive days. 
These findings support “the hypotheses that depriva- 
tion lowers response thresholds to external stimu- 
lation, and that a heightened motivational state oc- 
curs when a consummatory response is elicited .. . 
in the absence of a consummable stimulus.”—W. A. 
Wilson, Jr. 


4613. Goodrich, Kenneth P. (State U. lowa) 
Running speed and drinking rate as functions of 
sucrose concentration and amount of consum- 
matory activity. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1960, 
53, 245-250.—Rats were given 60 trials each in a 
runway apparatus with sucrose solution reward. 4 
levels of concentrations and 3 levels of number of 
laps per trial were studied. Asymptotic running 
speed appeared to be a positive function of both vari- 
ables, without significant interaction. Speed of drink- 
ing behavior increased with greater numbers of 
laps, but concentration had no effect on drinking 
rate. The relationship of the results to Spence’s 
incentive motivation hypotheses is discussed—W. A. 
Wilson, Jr. 

4614. Kaess, Walter, & Kaess, Francis. (U. 
Connecticut) Perception of apparent motion in 
the common toad. Science, 1960, 132, 953—‘“A 
simple and inexpensive apparatus makes possible the 
feeding of non-living objects to the toad. The 
device is used to demonstrate the perception of ap- 
parent or ‘induced’ motion. Two methods are suc- 
cessful: (i) toad and food moving together at a 
constant velocity in a stationary environment; (ii) 
toad and food stationary with the environment mov- 
ing. The phenomena are similar to those found in 
human beings.” Since toads refuse to eat non- 
moving food, the findings may be used to facilitate 
feeding them a variety of foods. The apparatus is 
described.—S. J. Lachman. 


4615. Kassil’, V. G. Uslovnorefiektornye vliia- 
niia s retseptorov zheludka na solevoi appetit 
vysshikh zhivotnykh. [Conditioned-reflex influ- 
ences from the stomach receptors on the appetite 
for salt in higher animals.] Dokl. Akad. Nauk 
SSSR, 1959, 129, 464-467.—Data are presented on 
conditioned-reflex influences on the appetite for salt 
which arises in dogs upon mechanical and chemical 
stimulation of the stomach.—/. D. London. 


4616. Keehn, J. D., & Arnold, E. M. M. (U. 
Sydney, Australia) Licking rates of albino rats. 
Science, 1960, 132, 739-741—*‘Local licking rates 
of eight albino rats, when the rats were given tap 
water at the end of a short runway after 23 hours 
of water deprivation, averaged a little over seven 
licks per second. Small variations within sessions 
were found, rates being slightly but consistently 
higher at the beginning than later on in sessions. 
Inter-session and individual differences were also 
observed, but were only of the order of one lick per 
second. Within practical limits, it appears that 
licking rates of rats are constant.”—S. /. Lachman. 

4617. Maroney, R. J., Warren, J. M., & Sinha, 
M. M. (Stanford U.) Stability of social domi- 
nance hierarchies in monkeys (Macca Mulatta). 
J. soc. Psychol., 1959, 50, 285-293.—In a first ex- 
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periment “attempts were made [without success] 
to modify the dominance status of monkeys which 
occupied low or intermediate positions in stable 
hierarchies by conditioning in the form of repeated 
success or failure in competition for food.” It 
was found “in a second experiment that the nature 
of the dominance relation which would be observed 
between monkeys which had never previously com- 
peted with one another for food could be predicted 
successfully from the relative success of the monkeys 
in competitive social interaction in the past.”—J.C. 
Franklin. 

4618. Okubo, Yukio. A report on the intake 
of saccharin solutions by rats under conditions 
of hunger and non-hunger. Tohoku psychol. Folia, 
1960, 19, 61-65.—Purposes of the experiment: to 
test factors of access, increased intake, hunger drive, 
etc. on one response measure using different sweet- 
ness concentrations; and to ascertain the relation 
existing between intake and concentration in a bar- 
pressing response. Results: intake increased with 
concentration; hunger drive depressed the intake, 
a finding incompatible with the results of other 
workers; and the factor of sweet taste is independent 
of need reduction—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


4619. Otis, Leon S., Boenning, Robert A. 
(Johns Hopkins U.) An improved circuit for the 
drinkometer. Amer. J. Psychol., 1960, 73, 633-635. 
—The apparatus is designed to measure the fluid 
intake of the rat—R. H. Waters. 

4620. Teghtsoonian, Robert, & Campbell, Byron 
A. (U. Pennsylvania) Random activity of the 
rat during food deprivation as a function of en- 
vironmental conditions. /. comp. physiol. Psychol., 
1960, 53, 242-244.—Activity was measured in 2 
groups of rats as they were subjected to “terminal 
deprivation.” One group, located in a well-trafficked 
laboratory, showed an increase in activity to a max- 
imum of about 400% of the predeprivation level; 
the other group, housed in an unchanging environ- 
ment, showed a slight initial decrement followed by 
a rise to a maximum of 170% of the predeprivation 
level. “. . . activity during deprivation . . . [may 
reflect] the interaction of lowered response thresholds 
with the cessation of eating behavior and the ex- 
tinction of food-seeking behavior.”—W. A. Wilson, 
Jr. 

4621. Tugendhat, B. The disturbed feeding be- 
havior of the three-spined stickleback: I. Electric 
shock is administered in the food area. Behaviour, 
1960, 16, 159-187.—3-spined sticklebacks were kept 
in tanks divided into a living area and a food area. 
With shock administered for entering the food area, 
behavioral measures were made under varied condi- 
tions of food deprivation and intensity of shock. 
The intensity of feeding was increased by the inter- 
action of deprivation and shock strength. Other be- 
haviors were also recorded and discussed in the 
context of conflict situation paradigms. (German 
summary )—H. H. Weiss. 

4622. Tugendhat, Beatrice. (Wellesley Coll.) 
Feeding in conflict situations and following 
thwarting. Science, 1960, 132, 896-897.—3-spined 
sticklebacks were thwarted when food was covered by 
a transparent plate for variable periods. The con- 
flict situation involved administration of electric 
shock at varying intensities when fish approached 
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accessible food. “It is possible to quantify many 
different aspects of feeding behavior. In order to 
specify and differentiate the effects of deprivation 
levels, conflict, and thwarting, one cannot use only a 
single measure of this behavior pattern.”—S. J. 
Lachman. 


4623. Ugolev, A. M., & Chernigovskii, V. N. 
O roli interotseptorov v formirovanii povedeniia 
vysshikh zhivotnykh. [On the role of interocep- 
tors in the formation of behavior in higher animals. ] 
Dokl. Akad. Nauk SSSR, 1959, 126, 450-453.—Evi- 
dence on the role of the interoceptors in the daily 
feeding behavior of animals is reviewed—ZJ. D. 
London. 

(See also Abstract 4611) 


Sensory PROCESSES 


4624. Logie, Loren C., Pizzuto, Joseph S., Over- 
all, John E., & Brown, W. Lynn. (Brooks AFB, 
San Antonio, Tex.) The perception of radiation 
by albino rats. Amer. J. Psychol., 1960, 73, 593- 
598.—Results from 2 experiments on 40 animals 
“suggest that radiation, or its immediate consequence, 
is perceived by the rats; however, in each experi- 
ment the observed effect is very moderate.”—R. H. 
Waters. 

(See also Abstract 4530) 


LEARNING 
(See also Abstract 4259) 


Conditioning 


4625. Altukhov, G. V., & Agadzhanian, N. A. 
Osobennosti vyrabotki i izmenenii uslovnykh re- 
fleksov pri dykhanii kislorodom pod povyshennym 
davleniem. [Features in the formation of condi- 
tioned reflexes and their modifications with breathing 
of oxygen at increased pressure.] Zh. vyssh. nervn., 
Deiatel., 1959, 9, 865-871.—Utilizing 6 dogs, a study 
was made of the formation and disturbance of con- 
ditioned reflexes with respiratory intake of oxygen 
at increased pressure (15-67 mm Hg) without use 
of any compensating system. Conditioned reflexes 
to a bell were elaborated with increased intrapul- 
monary pressure itself acting as unconditioned stim- 
ulus. Changes in external respiration, cardiac ac- 
tivity, and bioelectrical activity of the respiratory 
muscles were utilized as indices of conditioned re- 
flex activity. The results obtained point to the 
possibility of developing new conditioned connec- 
tions when combining sound of a bell with increased 
intrapulmonary oxygen pressure. In this case, con- 
ditioned reflexes were formed first, and conditioned 
motor reflexes, in the form of increase of biopo- 
tentials of the respiratory muscles, later. Disturb- 
ance of conditioned reflexes is directly related to 
magnitude of increase in intrapulmonary oxygen 
pressure.—/. D. London. 

4626. Bianki, V. L. (Leningrad State U., USSR) 
K mekhanizmu vzaimodeistviia simmetrichnykh 
korkovykh tsentrov zritel’nogo analizatora. [On 
the mechanism of interaction of the symmetrical cor- 
tical centers of the visual analyzer.] Zh. vyssh. 
nerun. Deiatel., 1959, 9, 872-879.—Data are presented 
to show that symmetrical cortical points of the visual 
analyzer in a rabbit can engage in either joint or 
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separate activity. The former is indicated by the 
generalization of positive and inhibitory conditioned 
reflexes that takes place. Thus, conditioned reaction 
or differentiation, formed on the basis of stimulation 
of one eye, is reproduced when the other eye is 
stimulated. The latter is indicated by the differentia- 
tion of similar stimuli addressed separately to the 
animal’s right or left eye—/. D. London. 

4627. Dmitriev, A. S., & Grebenkina, E. G. 
(Ushinskif State Pedagogical Inst., IAroslavl, 
USSR) O perekliuchenii odnorodnykh uslovnykh 
refleksov. [On switch over of conditioned reflexes 
of the same type.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1959, 
9, 892-899.—In a study of conditioned motor-defen- 
sive reflexes to time, using 2 dogs as Ss, a condi- 
tioned reflex to time was elaborated by repeating at 
equal intervals an auditory stimulus (800 cycles/ 
sec), reinforced by electrical stimulation of the right 
hind paw. By elaborating at different times of 
the day (89 A.M. and 6-7 P.M.) conditioned re- 
flexes to various intervals of time (i.e., 1.5 minutes 
in the morning and 2.5 minutes in the evening), it 
was possible to observe pronounced switchover of 
the conditioned reflexes when the same stimulus 
elicited one or another conditioned reflex to time, 
depending on the time of the day. Switchover of 
conditioned reflexes to time is a difficult task for the 
animals’ nervous system”; it is achieved after 19-32 
experimental sessions and takes place “under condi- 
tions of acute struggle between excitation and in- 
hibition.” After a 20-day lapse switchover of con- 
ditioned reflexes to time is restored in pronounced 
form rather quickly—about 16 trials —/. D. London. 


4628. Guseva, E. G. (Pavlov Inst. Physiology, 
K voprosu o dal’neishem izu- 


Leningrad, USSR) 
chenii éksperimental’nykh nevrozov pri pomosh- 


chi élektrooboronitel’noi metodiki. [On further 
study of experimental neuroses, utilizing the electro- 
defensive method.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1959, 
9, 880-886.—Experiments were performed on 4 dogs 
with various types of nervous system in a sound- 
proof chamber in an attempt to compare experi- 
mental neuroses produced in defensive and aliraen- 
tary reflex conditioning. To produce an experi- 
mental neurosis, reversal of the stereotype involving 
defensive motor conditioned reactions into one in- 
volving alimentary reactions was effected, and vice 
versa. It was found that “collisions” and reversals 
of the signal value of conditioned stimuli in the 
experiments utilizing the defensive method failed to 
produce an experimental neurosis. Neither did the 
reversal of the alimentary stereotype into a defensive 
one and vice versa produce an experimental neurosis. 
The reversal of the defensive motor conditioned re- 
flex into an alimentary reflex proved to be a more 
difficult task; in the animal involved, the secretory 
reflexes were not restored for 18 months.—I. D. 
London. 


4629. Horner, J. L., Longo, Nicholas, & Bitter- 
man, M. E. (Bryn Mawr Coll.) A classical con- 
ditioning technique for small aquatic animals. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1960, 73, 623-626—A descrip- 
tion of the apparatus and its employment is pre- 
sented —R. H. Waters. 


4630. I’ina, G. N. K voprosu o mekhanizmakh 
uslovnorefiektornogo izmenenia svetovoi chuv- 
stvitel’nosti. [Problem of mechanisms governing 
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variations in sensitivity to light occurring in condi- 
tioned reflexes.] Dokl. Akad. Pedag. Nauk RSFSR, 
1960, No. 2, 93-94.—Are variations in the sensi- 
tivity to light which can be brought about through 
a conditioned reflex due to changes in the central 
or peripheral parts of the analyzer? A series of 
experiments seems to indicate that the change is 
partly central and partly peripheral in the sense 
that “on the one hand, a closing of the functional 
connections takes place in the cortex, on the other, 
a direct connection is established with processes 
going on in the retina.”—A. Cuk. 


4631. Lagutina, N. 1, & Vodop’ianova, M. A. 
(Rostov Medical Inst., USSR) Izmeneniia vysshei 
nervnoi deiatel’nosti sobak pri starenii. [Changes 
in higher nervous activity in dogs with aging.] 
Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1960, 10, 561-568.—The 
secretory activity of the parotid and submaxillary 
glands was studied in 6 old and 3 young dogs with 
edible and obnoxious substances as stimuli. With 
age a number of changes in unconditioned and con- 
ditioned salivary secretion occurs. Parotid secre- 
tion declines sharply with edible liquids, while sub- 
maxillary secretion shows a decline with obnoxious 
substances. In the conditioned phase of secretion, 
these changes exhibit an even more pronounced char- 
acter. These changes are explained by alluding to 
the “reduced excitability of the subcortical nervous 
mechanism of salivation, especially that part which 
determines the activity of the secretory-vascular ap- 
paratus of the glands.”—J. D. London. 


4632. Levitina, N. A. (Moscow State U., USSR) 
Izuchenie vysshei nervnoi deiatel’nosti krys, 
“chuvstvitel’nykh” i “nechuvstvitel’nykh” k dei- 
stviiu zvukovogo razdrazhitelia. [Study of higher 
nervous activity in rats “sensitive” and “insensitive” 
to the action of an auditory stimulus.] Zh. vyssh. 
nervn. Deiatel., 1960, 10, 613-619.—White rats which 
“react to auditory stimulation with motor excita- 
tion,” that is, “sensitive” rats, are considered to 
serve as “apropriate experimental models” for the 
study of the excitatory and inhibitory processes in 
the cerebral cortex. Utilizing 9 “sensitive” and 10 
“insensitive” rats as Ss, it was found that the process 
of elaborating simple conditioned refiexes in sensi- 
tive rats is twice as rapid as that in insensitive rats, 
while the rate of elaborating complex conditioned 
reflexes and differentiation is about equal in both 
types of rats. In experimental neuroses, induced by 
the action of strong external stimuli, previously 
elaborated conditioned reactions disappear. Dis- 
turbances in conditioned reflex activity are also ob- 
served in the case of an experimental motor neu- 
rosis (tic-like twitching).—/. D. London. 


4633. Lobashev, M. E., Savvateev, V. B. & 
Marshin, V. G. (Pavlov Inst. Physiology, Lenin- 
grad, USSR) Adaptatsiia k bezuslovnomu raz- 
drazhiteliu v protsesse obrazovaniia uslovnogo 
refleksa. [Adaptation to the unconditioned stimu- 
lus in the process of formation of a conditioned re- 
flex.] Dokl. Akad. Nauk SSSR, 1959, 126, 1385- 
1388.—An overlooked factor in conditioned-reflex 
research is investigated in a study on 10 fish in which 
sudden cessation of breathing is conditioned to a 
photic stimulus with warmer water as reinforce- 
ment. In the course of conditioning, adaptation to 
heightened temperature of the water takes place, com- 
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plicating analysis of 
I. D. London. 

4634. McConnell, James V., Cornwell, Paul R., 
& Clay, Margaret. (U. Michigan) An apparatus 
for conditioning planaria. Amer. J. Psychol., 1960, 
73, 618-622.—An improvement over the one used in 
earlier studies (see 30: 563).—R. H. Waters. 


4635. Makarov, IU. A. (Sechenov Medical Inst., 
Moscow, USSR) Izmeneniia sekretornogo i dy- 
khatel’nogo komponentov uslovnogo refleksa pri 
vzaimodeistvii oboronitel’noi i pishchevoi domi- 
nanty. [Changes in secretory and respiratory com- 
ponents of a conditioned reflex under the interaction 
of the defensive and alimentary dominant.] Zh. 
vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1960, 10, 590-598.—Utilizing 
conditioned alimentary and defensive reflexes and 
3 dogs as Ss, it was shown that “alimentary excita- 
tion, which has arisen as a result of long experi- 
mental work with alimentary conditioned reflexes 
and has acquired the character of a dominant, at 
once switches over to itself all newly applied condi- 
tioned stimuli. Owing to this, the inclusion of a 
defensive reaction into a system of stable alimentary 
conditioned reflexes comes to be impeded, in spite of 
reinforcement of the corresponding stimuli by elec- 
trical stimulation of the skin. Only weakening of 
the stable alimentary reaction contributes to the 
formation and manifestation of the conditioned de- 
fensive reactions.”—/J. D. London. 


4636. Myslivetek, J.. & Sedlaéek, J. (Charles 
U., Prague, Czechoslovakia) Vyznam pofadi pod- 
minéného a nepodminéného podnétu pfi vypra- 
covani doéasného spojeni u psi. [The importance 
of the sequence of the conditioned and unconditioned 
stimulus for the elaboration of a temporary connec- 
tion in the dog.] Activ. nerv. super., 1959, 1, 18-31. 
—Backward conditioned reflexes of dogs caii be 
elaborated in time intervals not differing substan- 
tially from the time paramteers of normal condi- 
tioned reflexes. The most important condition of 
the development of backward conditioning is an ap- 
propriate relation between the focus of the uncon- 
ditioned and conditioned stimulation which is de- 
termined not only by the physical and biological 
intensity of the stimulus but also by the functional 
condition of the cerebral cortex. Chronological co- 
incidence between the unconditioned and conditioned 
stimulus is the first condition for the establishment 
of a temporary connection and therefore backward 
conditioning does not have a biological signalling 
significance for the organism. (43 ref., Russian and 
English summaries.)—V. Brichdéek. 

4637. Podachin, V. P. (Physiological Labora- 
tory, USSR Acad. Sciences, Moscow) Uslovnore- 
fiektornoe perekliuchenie u belykh krys. [Con- 
ditioned reflex switchover in white rats.] Zh. vyssh. 
nervn. Deiatel., 1959, 9, 908-915.—Utilizing 32 white 
rats as Ss, a study was made of conditioned reflex 
switchover (with respect to time of the day) in a 
chamber where both conditioned alimentary-motor 
and defensive-motor reflexes could be observed and 
their magnitude and latencies recorded. The results 
showed that conditioned switchover of conditioned 
alimentary-motor reflexes of the same type could 
be elaborated. However, elaboration of conditioned 
switchover of reflexes of the same type was found 
to be a complicated task for the white rats and is 


the conditioning process.— 
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often accompanied by characteristic neurotic dis- 
turbances of higher nervous activity. It was not 
possible to elaborate a stable complete switchover of 
reflexes of different types. Conditioned reflex switch- 
over with respect to time of day is developed more 
slowly and with greater difficulty in white rats than 
in dogs.—/. D. London. 

4638. Shapiro, Martin M. (Indiana U.) Re- 
spondent salivary conditioning during operant 
lever pressing in dogs. Science, 1960, 132, 619- 
620.—1 purpose of the research was “to develop a 
new approach toward the study of respondent con 
ditioning. . . . The lever-pressing response of four 
dogs was reinforced with food on a 2-minute fixed- 
interval schedule with salivation also being recorded 
continuously. Respondent salivary conditioning was 
found to occur during operant lever-pressing condi- 
tioning, the occurrences of the two conditioned re- 
sponses being positively correlated.”—S. J. Lachman. 

4639. Smith, James C., & Baker, Howard D. 
(Florida State U.) Conditioning in the horseshoe 
crab. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1960, 53, 279-281. 
—The acquisition and extinction of tail-spine move- 
ment as a response to light was studied in a classical 
conditioning situation with shock as the US. The 
experimental group showed the expected changes in 
response frequency, while shock-alone and light-alone 
control groups did not change in response frequency. 
It is suggested that this procedure provides a more 
reliable response to a light stimulus than the un- 
conditioned phototropic response commonly studied. 
—W. A. Wilson, Jr. 

4640. Voronin, L. G., & Napalkov, A. V. 
Moscow, USSR) K metodike izuchenia vysshei 
nervnoi deyatel’nosti cheloveka. [Methods of 
studying the higher nervous activity of man.] Dokl. 
Akad. Pedag. Nauk RSFSR, 1960, No. 2, 95-98.— 
Several schemes are presented and discussed of 
chains of second-order conditioned reflexes whereby 
more refined patterns of neurodynamic activity can 
be investigated —A. Cuk. 


(See also Abstracts 4576, 4615) 


(U. 


Discrimination 


4641. Baron, Seymour H. (Tulane U.) Per- 
formance in brightness discrimination learning as 
a function of time of food deprivation (h). Psy- 
chol. Rec., 1960, 10, 307-316—With hooded rats, 
learning was measured by differences in latencies 
to right and wrong stimuli. Increased h hindered 
learning. The results were interpreted “in terms 
of gradients of stimulus generalization . . . inci- 
dental stimulation and drive stimulus (Sp) intensity” 
within a Hullian framework.—R. J. Seidel. 

4642. Carlton, Peter L. (USA Medical Research 
Lab., Fort Knox, Ky.) Discrimination learning. 
Science, 1959, 130, 1341-1343.—“Eight rats were 
run through discrimination training sessions in which 
responses in the dark were not reinforced whereas 
the first response after the onset of a light was 
reinforced. The procedure generated orderly learn- 
ing and latency data for the individual animal. The 
latency distributions are adequately described by a 
simple mathematical formulation.”—S. J. Lachman. 


4643. D’Amato, M. R., & Jagoda, H. (New 
York U.) Age, sex, and rearing conditions as 
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variables in simple brightness discrimination. /. 
comp. thysiol. Psychol., 1960, 53, 261-263.—*Sev- 
enty-twe albino rats learned a simple brightness 
discrimination habit in an automatic Y maze. The 
variables studied were age level (30, 60, and 90 
days), sex, and rearing conditions (reared in pairs 
vs. reared in isolation). Age and acquisition rate 
were significantly and inversely related; neither of 
the other two variables was effective, nor were there 
interactions. Possible bases for the efficacy of the 
age variable were discussed.”—W. A. Wilson, Jr. 


Mazes & Problem Boxes 


4644. Ernhart, Claire B. (Tulane U.) Response 
strength as a function of changed intertrial in- 
terval. J. exp. Psychol., 1960, 60, 208-215.—Rats 
learned a running response with a 10-sec. intertrial 
interval, and different groups were changed to 30-, 
60-, or 120-sec. intervals. Comparison of these 
groups with groups maintained on 30-, 60-, and 
120-sec. intervals showed an increase in running 
time as a function of degree of change. These data 
support the hypothesis that a change in intertrial 
interval changes the magnitude of response-produced 
stimulus traces from the preceding trial. This alter- 
ation of the stimulus complex to which the response 
is conditioned is assumed to decrease habit strength 
according to a stimulus generalization function.— 
J. Arbit. 

4645. Jagoda, H., & D’Amato, M. R. (New 
York U.) Response repetition in a free-respond- 
ing situation. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1960, 
53, 264-266.—“ Seventy-two albino rats were allowed 


to explore a symmetrical Y maze for a 15-min. period 


on two successive days. ... The mean percentage 
of response alteration was found to be significantly 
less than chance expectation on both days and rela- 
tively constant for age, sex, activity level, maze il- 
lumination, and response order. It was hypothesized 
that in the absence of differentiating cues (i.e., with 
identical alternatives), rats’ characteristic mode of 
responding is response repetition."—W. A. Wilson, 
Jr. 

4646. van Laer, Elizabeth K. (U. Pennsylvania) 
An examination of two alternative accounts of 
T-maze learning. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 
1267.—Abstract. 


Avoidance Learning 


4647. Denny, M. Ray, & Thomas, Jay O. 
(Michigan State U.) Avoidance learning and re- 
learning as a function of shuttlebox dimensions. 
Science, 1960, 132, 620-621.—“Rats in a low-ceiling 
shuttlebox initially show a lower level of learning 
than rats in a high-ceiling box. After an hour’s 
interruption of conditioning the performance of an- 
imals in low-ceiling boxes improves and avoidance 
is slightly more efficient than in the unimproved 
performance of animals in high-ceiling boxes. Box 
height also interacts significantly with length of box.” 

-S. J. Lachman 


4648. Hulicka, Karel, & Hulicka, Irene M. (U. 
Buffalo) The case of Slansky of Czechoslovakia. 
Psychol. Rec., 1960, 10, 171-177.—Details are given 
of the trial of Rudolf Slansky, former Secretary-Gen- 
eral of the Central Committee of the Czechoslovakian 
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Communist Party. Confessions of Slansky and co- 
defendants related to S’s fear reduction responses in 
a Mowrer anxiety experiment. Rats must run over 
a portion of charged grid to get to a safety com- 
partment after first learning simply to avoid shock. 
“For the prisoners it is likely that the approach of 
their impending trial changed the situation... 
analogous to Mowrer’s charged experimental pro- 
cedure.” Thus false guilt-admission reduced fear 
and simultaneously intensified anxiety in a self-per- 
petuating manner.—R. J. Seidel. 

4649. Khodorov, B. I. (Vishnevskii Inst. Sur- 
gery, Moscow, USSR) Izmeneniia sily bezuslov- 
nogo refieksa kak osnova dlia obrazovaniia vre- 
mennoi nervnoi sviazi. [Changes in the strength 
of the unconditioned reflex as basis for formation of 
the conditioned nervous connection.] Dokl. Akad. 
Nauk SSSR, 1959, 127, 1308-1311.—Data on the 
formation of conditioned motor-defensive reflexes 
in 6 dogs lead to the conclusion that “not the strength 
of the unconditioned stimulation and not its dura- 
tion, but the fact of the change of this strength in 
time—the gradient of stimulation—is that factor 
which plays the decisive role in the process of forma- 
tion of the conditioned reflex.”—/J. D. London. 

4650. Kurtz, Kenneth H., & Pearl, Jack. (U. 
Buffalo) The effects of prior fear experiences on 
acquired-drive learning. J. comp. physiol. Psy- 
chol., 1960, 53, 201-206.—Rets that had received 
strong shocks and then been confined in the shock 
compartment so that they might extinguish fear 
responses were compared with rats who were not 
given extinction training and with rats that never 
received shock. Compared to the nonshock group, 
both other groups showed more persistent fear in a 
new situation involving aversive stimuli, despite the 
fact that the extinction procedure was highly effec- 
tive in reducing fear of the original shock com- 
partment. “.. . stimulus generalization of fear was 
not a major determinant of the transfer. ... ex- 
periences of intense fear make an animal generally 
more fearful."—W. A. Wilson, Jr. 


Reinforcement 


4651. Ginsburg, Norman. (Roosevelt U.) Con- 
ditioned vocalization in the budgerigar. /. comp. 
physiol. Psychol., 1960, 53, 183-186.—Vocalization 
in the budgerigar became more frequent when it 
was followed by food reward. “. . . the bird’s chirp 
responds to periodic and fixed-ratio schedules .. . 
similarly to bar-pressing in rats, and . . . yields to 
stimulus control. ... [and thus] may be manipu- 
lated in the manner of an operant.”—W. A. Wilson, 
Jr. 

4652. Hulse, Stewart H., Snyder, Harry L., & 
Bacon, W. Edward. (Johns Hopkins U.) In- 
strumental licking behavior as a function of 
schedule, volume, and concentration of a sac- 
charine reinforcer. /. exp. Psychol., 1960, 60, 359- 
364.—A_ study of instrumental licking behavior in 
rats as a function of 3 concentrations of saccharine, 
2 fixed-ratios of reinforcement, and 2 volumes of 
reinforcements. Mean drinking time decreased with 
increases in concentration of saccharine. A _ rela- 
tionship between mean drinking time and mean 
volume of reinforcement was jointly determined by 
the ratio of reinforced to nonreinforced responses 
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and by the absolute volume of fluid per reinforce- 
ment. During extinction the number of licks to 
reach criterion was a decreasing function of the 
mean volume of reinforcement used in training. 
Emphasis is placed upon the value of the mean vol- 
ume of fluid per response as an important parameter 
in licking behavior and the general process of re- 
inforcement.—J/. Arbit. 


4653. Levin, Harry, & Forgays, Donald G. 
(Cornell U.) Sensory change as immediate and 
delayed reinforcement for maze learning. /. comp. 
physiol. Psychol., 1960, 53, 194-196.—Rats “that re- 
ceived light at the choice point for movement at 
the near and far ends of the arms in a T maze 
learned over a period of 21 days to turn in the direc- 
tion which would lead to the activation of light.” 
Ss reinforced near the choice point learned more 
rapidly than those reinforced farther away.—W. A. 
Wilson, Jr. 


4654. Polivannaia, M. F. (Pavlov Inst. Physi- 
ology, Koltushi, USSR) K voprosu o trenirovke 
svoistv nervnykh protessov. [On training the prop- 
erties of nervous processes.] Zh. vyssh. nervn, Deia- 
tel., 1960, 10, 620-625.—Utilizing systematic extinc- 
tion and restoration of a conditioned reflex, “training 
of extinctive inhibition” was carried out on 4 crucian 
carp, 3 turtles, 4 hens, and 4 rabbits. Application 
of the “food-procuring method” showed that train- 
ing of extinctive inhibition is possible, being easiest 
in rabbits and considerably more difficult in turtles 
and carp. In the latter 2 organisms such training 
leads to disturbances in conditioned-reflex activity. 
“The training of his inhibitory process is based on 
acceleration of its concentration and on increase 
of its mobility.” It is found that “training of ex- 
tinction” of one conditioned reflex accelerates ex- 
tinction of all other conditioned reflexes, not subject 
to such training.—/. D. London. 


4655. Sato, Toshiaki. 


Recovery of the extin- 
guished response by a response-independent re- 


inforcement. Tohoku psychol. Folia, 1960, 19, 49- 
59.—The effect of response-independent reinforce- 
ment on the recovery of the extinguished conditioned 
response was studied in rats in a situation from 
which the possibility of contiguity to the preceding 
response was eliminated. Of 4 groups trained in 
the Skinner box to press a lever for a food pellet 
after reaching the extinction criterion: the lst group 
received 1 pellet of food; the 2nd, 8; the 3rd, one 
inedible pellet; the 4th, none. The Ist 2 groups 
emitted significantly larger numbers of responses 
than the last 2. Results are explained in terms of 
the mechanism of incentive motivation—G. Rubin- 
Rabson. 


4656. Seward, John P., Shea, Richard A., Uyeda, 
Arthur A., & Raskin, David C. (U. California, 
Los Angeles) Shock strength, shock reduction, 
and running speed. J. exp. Psychol., 1960, 60, 250- 
254.—"To determine the relation between shock 
strength and shock reduction in motivating escape, 
108 rats were tested for speed of running from one 
of four voltages (315, 225, 190, and 125) in a 
runway to one of three (190, 125, and 0) in an 
endbox. . . . With shock reduction held constant, 
differences between initial shock levels were of doubt- 
ful significance. Other indications, however, pointed 
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to a relation between effect of shock reduction and 
initial intensity, the precise form of which is still 
obscure.” —J. Arbit. 

4657. Stewart, Jane. (Birbeck Coll., U. London, 
England) Reinforcing effects of light as a func- 
tion of intensity and reinforcement schedule. /. 
comp. physiol. Psychol., 1960, 53, 187-193.—The 
reinforcing effects of 4 intensities of light upon 
lever-pressing responses in rats were compared 
under various schedules of reinforcement. Under 
continuous reinforcement, differences in light in- 
tensity did not significantly affect response rates. 
Under fixed-ratio reinforcement, and increasingly 
at high ratios, higher light intensities produced 
higher response rates during acquisition and greater 
resistance to extinction. The results are discussed 
“in terms of the ‘amount’ of stimulation per unit 
time received by the animal under the different 
schedules of reinforcement.”—W. A. Wilson, Jr. 

4658. Warren, J. M. (Yerkes Lab. Primate Bi- 
ology, Orange Park, Fla.) Supplementary report: 
Effectiveness of food and nonfood signs in re- 
versal learning by monkeys. J. exp. Psychol., 
1960, 60, 263-264.—(see 29: 3482) A comparison 
of the effectiveness of failure of reinforcement and 
changing the color of the test tray as reversal cues 
for monkeys. Rapid learning to reverse occurs when 
the color of the test tray is changed. After only 60 
problems, this is almost as effective a reversal cue 
as failure of reinforcement.—/. Arbit. 


(See also Abstract 4608) 


Motivation & Learning 


4659. Goldstein, Melvin L. (U. Illinois) Ac- 
quired drive strength as a joint function of shock 
intensity and number of acquisition trials. J. 
exp. Psychol., 1960, 60, 349-358—“A parametric 
study of shock intensity and number of CS-UCS 
pairings, investigating a broad range of both vari- 
ables, was conducted with an acquired drive proce- 
dure utilizing shocks of fixed, short duration during 
conditioning. The two variables were found to 
interact in their effect on subsequent performance 
of a hurdle jump response that was motivated by 
CS onset and reinforced by CS cessation; the inter- 
action was significant, however, only at the end 
of the hurdle-jump session. The results were dis- 
cussed in terms of possible uncontrolled factors con- 
tributed by the development of competing response 
tendencies.”—J. Arbit. 


4660. Kaplan, Rachel; Kaplan, Stephan, & 
Walker, Edward L. (U. Michigan) Individual 
differences in learning as a function of shock 
level. J. exp. Psychol., 1960, 60, 404-407.—6 groups 
of rats were trained in a simple T maze under dif- 
ferent intensities of shock throughout the maze floor. 
In general, as shock level increased, the number of 
Ss who did not learn decreased, the number who 
learned increased to a maximum and then decreased, 
and the number showing fixation behavior increased. 
Within each shock level, individual differences in 
emotionality bore a significant relationship to the 
type of maze performance (unlearned, learned, or 
fixated ).—J. Arbit. 


4661. Weiss, Robert Frank. (Ohio State U.) 
Deprivation and reward magnitude effects on 
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speed throughout the goal gradient. /. exp. Psy- 
chol., 1960, 60, 384-390.—Deprivation time and re- 
ward magnitude were shown, when using rats in a 
straight alley, to combine additively to determine 
starting speed as well as running speed. The goal 
gradient increased in steepness during acquisition, 
and the effects of deprivation and reward were 
greater in the middle portions of the alley than at 
the start or end. These results are discussed in terms 
of Hullian learning theory and recent modifications 
in this theory. (20 ref.)—J. Arbit 


CoMPLEX PROCESSES 


4662. Ball, G. G., & Warren, J. M. (Stanford 
U.) Maturation of umweg learning in White 
Leghorn chicks. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1960, 
53, 273-274.—The Rabinovitch-Rosvold detour prob- 
lems were presented to groups of chicks which were 
3, 13, 23, 33, and 43 days old. Errors decreased 
monotonically as a function of age and appeared 
to approach an asymptote very quickly, suggesting 
that in chicks, unlike mammals, umweg behavior 
matures more rapidly than the capacity for reversal 
learning ——W. A. Wilson, Jr 


4663. Borukaev, R. K. (Inst. Higher Nervous 
Activity, Moscow, USSR) K voprosu ob éksperi- 
mental’nom nevroze u belykh krys. [On experi- 
mental neurosis in white rats.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. 
Deiatel., 1959, 9, 922-930.—In a study employing 12 
white rats as Ss, it was found that “Various methods 
of functional overstrain of the excitatory or inhibi- 
tory processes (enhanced physical [magnitude] .. . 
of the conditioned stimuli, both positive and inhibi- 


tory, sudden prolongation of differentiation, etc.), 
[when] applied separately, do not produce stable 


or profound disturbances of . . . higher nervous ac- 
tivity. For example, the elaboration of fine differen- 
tiations or sudden changes in the [conditioned] stere- 
otype affect but little the cortical activity. ... | How- 
ever,] simultaneous action of the various [aspects] 

. of the excitatory and inhibitory processes 
(longer time of isolated action of greatly strength- 
ened positive stimuli and prolonged action of in- 
hibitory ones, reversal of their signal significance, 
etc.) contribute[s] to the development of [a] more 
pronounced pathological change in . . . higher ner- 
vous activity.”—/. D. London. 


4664. Miller, R. E., Murphy, J. V., & Mirsky, 
I. A. (U. Pittsburgh School Medicine) Non- 
verbal communication of affect. /. clin. Psychol., 
1959, 15, 155-158.—“These experiments have demon- 
strated that the effect of fear and/or anxiety can be 
perceived and discriminated by rhesus monkeys in 
the facial expression and posture of other monkeys. 
Che enhancement of avoidance behavior by presenta- 
tion of pictures of monkeys reacting fearfully indi- 
cates that exposure of a fearful stimulus-animal 
elicits, through some empathic process, fear in the 
viewer. . . . The monkey will not respond fearfully 

. to other species of animals. . . . The present 
studies are only first steps in the identification of 
non-verbal communicative cues.” It is probable that 
other expressive modalities such as movement and 
vocalizations are also effective in the communica- 
tion of various affects between primates—F. N. 
Arnhoff. 


DEVELOPMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 


4665. Shirkova, G. I., & Verevkina, G. L. Dvi- 
gatel’nye tsepnye uslovnye refleksy u obez’ian. 
[Conditioned motor chain-reflexes in apes and mon- 
keys.] Dokl. Akad. Nauk SSSR, 1960, 133, 730- 
733.—Conditioned sequences of movements leading 
to procurement of food were formed in 5 chimpan- 
zees and 5 monkeys. These animals are shown to 
be “capable of broadly utilizing their life experience 
and to do this, not only employing individual con- 
nections, but also ‘transfering’ whole functional 
structures, as they adapt them to relevantly new 
conditions.” —J. D. London. 
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4666. Kagan, Jerome, & Moss, Howard A. (Fels 
Research Inst., Yellow Springs, O.) The stability 
of passive and dependent behavior from child- 
hood through adulthood. Child Develpm., 1960, 
31, 577-591.—“This paper summarized some results 
from a larger investigation of the stability of be- 
havior in a group of subjects who were part of the 
Fels Research Institute’s longitudinal population. 
This report dealt specifically with the long term 
stability of passive and dependent behavior from 
childhood to adulthood. The Ss were 27 males and 
27 females for whom extensive longitudinal informa- 
tion was available from birth through adolescence. 
The results revealed that passive and dependent be- 
haviors were quite stable for women, but minimally 
stable for men.”—W. J. Meyer. 

4667. Lunzer, E. A. (Manchester U., England) 
Some points of Piagetian theory in the light of 
experimental criticism. J. child Psychol. Psychiat., 
1960, 1, 191-202.—A replication of Piaget’s study 
on the understanding of volume confirmed his main 
findings. However, in a 2nd study, Piaget’s con- 
tention that the conservation of displacement volume 
and learning to multiply to calculate volume depend 
upon notions of infinity and continuity was not sup- 
ported. To deduce from the logical interdependence 
of concepts to their psychological relationship was 
argued to be hazardous.—/. M. Reisman. 


(See also Abstracts 4499, 4890) 


INFANCY 


4668. Bell, Richard Q. (National Inst. Mental 
Health, Bethesda, Md.) Relations between be- 
havior manifestations in the human neonate. 
Child Develpm., 1960, 31, 463-477.—“Thirty-seven 
measures of behavior were obtained from firm rec- 
ords made approximately 96 hours following de- 
livery for each of 32 male infants selected as show- 
ing no evidence of perinatal complications. An- 
thropometric indices were added to these measures; 
intercorrelations were computed and subjected to 
a factor analysis. Five orthogonal factors which 
emerged were identified as Arousal, Depth of Sleep, 
Tactile Sensitivity-Strength, Oral Integration, and 
Fetal Position. Twenty-two measures of manifestly 
quite different behavior manifestations could be lo- 
cated in a quadrant between the two axes represented 
by Arousal and Depth of Sleep."—W. J. Meyer. 


4669. IAnosh, O. [Janos, O.] (Inst. Maternal 
& Child Care, Prague, Czechoslovakia) Nekotorye 
dannye o razvitii vysshei nervnoi deiatel’nosti u 
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nedonoshennykh detei. [Some data on the develop- 
ment of higher nervous activity in premature chil- 
dren.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1959, 9, 851-857. 
—A comparative study of 8 premature and 22 full- 
term infants during the lst 6 months after birth. 
Retardation is observed in premature infants, only 
with regard to chronological, and not to postcon- 
ceptional age. It is concluded that the cortical func- 
tion is not accelerated as a result of premature birth. 
—I. D. London. 


4670. Lipsitt, Lewis P., & DeLucia, Clement A. 
(Brown U.) An apparatus for the measurement 
of specific response and general activity of the 
human neonate. Amer. J. Psychol., 1960, 73, 630- 
632.—R. H. Waters. 


4671. Lipton, E. L., Steinschneider, A., & Rich- 
mond, J. B. (State U. New York Upstate Medical 
Center) Autonomic function in the neonate: 
II. Physiologic effects of motor restraint. Psy- 
chosom. Med., 1960, 22, 57-76.—10 2-5-day-old fe- 
males were studied under swaddling and free-to- 
move conditions. Heart, respiration, and skin tem- 
perature functioning were followed in resting and 
stress (air blast above umbilicus) conditions. The 
swaddled infants were quieter, slept more, and had 
lower heart rates. Infants differ considerably in 
many physiologic parameters under these conditions. 
—W. G. Shipman. 


4672. Lohr, Winfried. (Falkenplatz 16, Bern, 
Switzerland) Verhalten und Spannungszustainde 
bei Sauglingen im Alter von 10 bis 18 Wochen in 
einer Wahrnehmungssituation. [Behavior and 
tension states of 10- to 18-week-old infants in a 
perception situation.] Z. exp. angew. Psychol., 1960, 
7, 493-531.—Movies of reactions to a black ball 
revealed that the infants are affected by the stimu- 
lus. The eye-blink rate in particular is taken as a 
measure of tension caused by the irritating stimulus. 
The results are related to Meyer’s theory of inter- 
action of simultaneous responses and Meili’s theory 
of anxiety development. (59 ref.)—W. J. Koppitz. 


4673. McCarthy, Dorothea. (Fordham U.) 
Language development. Monogr. Soc. Res. Child 
Develpm., 1960, 25(3, Whole No. 77), 5-14.—The 
child engages in playful cooing and babbling only 
after the basic functions of breathing and eating 
have been established. Language development also 
seems to be associated with postural control. The 
child’s psychological integrity must be considered 
significant. Study of language development entails 
the collaborative effort of various disciplines.—H. 
R. Myklebust. 


4674. Murai, Jun-ichi. (Kyoto U., Japan) 
Speech development of infants: Analysis of 
speech sounds by sona-graph. Psychologia, 1960, 
3, 27-35.—Speech development was studied in 4 
infants ranging from 2 months of age to 1 year. 
“The first non-crying utterance began at the first 
month and a half. . . . The sound repertoiries of the 
infants increased day by day. ... At about the 
sixth month, some typical babblings repeating the 
same sounds were sometimes found. . . . Imitative 
sounds and the meaningful ones began to occur at 
about the same period between the eighth month 
and the tenth month.”—C. T. Morgan. 
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4675. Rheingold, Harriet L. (National Inst. 
Mental Health, Bethesda, Md.) The measurement 
of maternal care. Child Develpm., 1960, 31, 565- 
575.—The usefulness of the time-sampling observa- 
tion technique in measuring maternal care is illus- 
trated by comparing the care given 5 3-month-old 
infants in their own homes with care given in an 
institution. The checklist contains 30 items of 
mothering activities and 12 items of infant behavior. 
Median per cent O agreement for all items was 89.8. 
Differences between the 2 groups were greatest in 
terms of amounts of caretaking and not in kinds. The 
results further show that a set of maternal care vari- 
ables can be defined and measured.—lW. J. Meyer. 

4676. Thomas, A., Chess, S., Birch, H., & Hert- 
zig, M. E. A longitudinal study of primary re- 
action patterns in children. Comprehensive Psy- 
chiat., 1960, 1, 103-112.—105 children were studied 
by direct observation and parental interview for 2 
years. By early infancy it is possible to identify 
9 characteristics of reactivity which persist during 
the first 2 years of life: activity level, rhythmicity of 
functioning, adaptability, approach or withdrawal, in- 
tensity of reaction, threshold or responsiveness, 
quality of mood, distractability, and attention span 
and persistence—D. Prager. 
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4677. Axtell, Joy B., & Edmunds, Mary W. 
(Long Beach City Coll.) The effect of preschool 
experience on fathers, mothers, and children. 
Calif. J. educ. Res., 1960, 11, 195-203—The be- 
havior of 506 children who had been enrolled in the 
Child Development Center program prior to attend- 
ing kindergarten was rated by kindergarten teach- 
ers with respect to 11 behavior areas. Superiority 
over nonprogram children was found in all areas, 
particularly in working independence listening skills, 
attention span, creative activities, and sensitivity to 
group limits and rules—T. E. Newland. 

4678. Beck, Harry S. The relationship of sym- 
bol reversals to monocular and binocular vision. 
Peabody J. Educ., 1960, 38, 137-142.—The objective 
of this study was to investigate the hypothesis that 
there would be no significant differences in the 
number of reversals made when symbols were pre- 
sented: (a) binocularly and monocularly, (b) to 
the dominant eye and the nondominant eye, and (c) 
to children with mixed laterality and those with 
established laterality. 44 2nd-grade children re- 
lated on the basis of reversal tendencies who had 
average intelligence and reading achievement- were 
studied. There were no significant differences found 
with respect to any of the 3 hypotheses investigated. 
—W. E. Hall. 

4679. Bjerstedt, Ake. (U. Lund, Sweden) “Ego- 
involved world-mindedness,” nationality images, 
and methods of research: A methodological note. 
J. conflict. Resolut., 1960, 4, 185-192.—To further his 
attitude studies among adolescents attending Chil- 
dren’s International Summer Village (CISV) camps, 
and to avoid the rigidities imposed by the usual 
method of trait-checking, the author used 3 rela- 
tively unstructured methods: (a) the “CISV Pic- 
ture-Story Device,” (b) the “Four-Nationality 
Story,” and (c) a sentence completion test. TIllus- 
trative responses are provided for groups of Swedish 
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boys, Syrian boys, and of an older group attending 
a reunion camp in France.—G. T. Lodge. 

4680. Ervin, S. M., & Foster, G. (U. California, 
Berkeley) The development of meaning in chil- 
dren’s descriptive terms. /. abnorm. soc. Psychol, 
1960, 61, 271-275.—“. .. we would expect that 
correlated attributes would appear in experienced 
speakers’ usage, in situations of prediction and meta- 
phorical extension, but not in detonation where the 
evidence for attribute discrimination is available. In 
new learners, however, one term may apply to both 
attributes, which are not in fact discriminated, or 
both terms may appear as interchangeable synonyms 
for the two undiscriminated attributes 
duction with age is predicted with respect to the 
use of the wrong terms when a difference in only 
one attribute of the correlated set is present.” The 
hypothesis received support.—G. Frank. 

4681. Exner, J. (Prague, Czechoslovakia) Pfi- 
spévek k metodice slinnych pominénych reflexi 
u déti. [Contribution to the method of investigating 
salivary reflexes in children]. Activ. nerv. super., 
1959, 1, 71-73.—An adapted apparatus for investigat- 
ing salivary reflexes in children is described—V. 
Bric hdéek. 


4682. Ghent, Lila. (George Washington U.) 
Recognition by children of realistic figures pre- 
sented in various orientations. Canad. /. Psychol., 
1960, 14, 249-256.—In the recognition of figures it 
is generally believed that children are less influenced 
by orientation than adults. Each of 4 test figures 
(boat, clown, horse, and wagon) was tachistoscop- 
ically presented right-side-up, inverted, rotated 90° 
to the left, and rotated 90° to the right. Ss named 
the figure or pointed to a comparable one among 
an array of 12. Ss 3-4 years old recognized sig- 
nificantly more figures right-side-up than in any 
other position. Ss 5-7 years old recognized the 
figures equally well in the various orientations.— 
R. S. Davidon. 


4683. Godovikova, D. B. (Akad. Pedagogich- 
eskikh Nauk RSFSR, Moscow, USSR) Orienti- 
rovka na pobochnye razdrazhiteli i ee rol’ v 
posleduyushchem obrazovanii sistemy uslovnykh 
dvigatel’nykh reaktsii u detei. [Orientation to ac- 
cessory stimuli and its role in the subsequent forma- 
tion of conditioned motor reactions in children. | 
Dokl. Akad. Pedag. Nauk RSFSR, 1960, No. 1, 
61-64.—40 children (age 3-7) were used in this 
study of “latent learning.” In a Ist series of trials 
they were instructed to switch off a colored light 
in a certain order. The main light was always ac- 
companied by a secondary light which went out at 
the same time. In a 2nd series, Ss had to learn 
to react to the secondary lights only. The fact 
that less trials were needed in the 2nd part is ex- 
plained in terms of an orienting attitude developed 
by Ss in the Ist situation and then applied to the 
2nd.—A. Cuk. 


4684. Just-Kéry, 
Sciences, Budapest) 
Abrazolasainak fejloddési szakaszai. [Stages of de- 
velopment in written and drawn representations of 
children.] Magyar pszichol. Ssle., 1960, 17, 155-163. 
—Based on a large number of children’s drawings, 
the author established characteristic stages of graph- 
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omotor development. The Ist stage is characterized 
by marks made by pencil pressure. The next stage 
then follows with repeated movements of the pencil 
with some possible explanation by the child about 
the meaning of the otherwise unrecognizable produc- 
tion. The 3rd stage brings a dominance of the model 
over the line per se. Around age 6 the under- 
standing of the dominance of principle over the 
model emerges. (Russian & English summaries )— 
E. Friedman. 

4685. Konishi, Teruo. On the development of 
language in infants. Jap. J. child Psychiat., 1960, 
1, 62-74.—Language development up to 2 years of 
age was observed with 3 boys and 2 girls. Language 
development in infants was regarded to be not a 
quantitative increase but a qualitative development 
corresponding to the growth of personality as a 
whole. Its relationship to the language problem of 
aphasia is also discussed.—K. Mizushima. 

4686. Kristian, D. (U. Bucharest, Romania) 
Ponimanie printsipa na osnovanii oboboshchenia 
otnoshenii. Soobshchenie I. [Understanding of 
principles on the basis of generalization of relations. 
Communication I.] Dokl. Akad. Pedag. Nauk RS- 
FSR, 1960, No. 2, 57-60.—Several series of paired 
pictures were presented to grade school children 
(normal and retarded), and Ss were asked to 
identify the correct pictures by pressing a key. 
Each series had an underlying principle which de- 
termined the correctness of the response. The cri- 
terion of understanding was the correct response and 
the exposition of the underlying principles. It was 
pointed out as a general conclusion that compre- 
hension of principles is not a matter of insightful 
learning but a “slow process leading to a reflection 
of the environment.”—A. Cuk. 

4687. Lark-Horovitz, Betty, & Norton, James. 
(Purdue U.) Children’s art abilities: The inter- 
relations and factorial structure of ten character- 
istics. Child Develpm., 1960, 31, 453-462.—A total 
of 1015 children ranging in age from 6 to 15 (there 
were approximately 50 boys and 50 girls at each 
age level) were asked to make pictures on topics 
given to them. Judges dichotomized the drawings 
on 10 characteristics into the categories “indifferent” 
and “remarkable,” and these characteristics were 
then intercorrelated and factor analyzed. Of the 
3 factors retained, Factor I was an age factor; Fac- 
tor II emerged as a style factor related to Shape and 
Color Use; Factor III was identified as representa- 
tion of motion—W. J. Meyer. 


4688. Lovell, K., & Slater, A. (U. Leeds, Eng- 
land) The growth of the concept of time: A 
comparative study. J. child. Psychol. Psychiat., 
1960, 1, 179-190.—7 Piaget-type experiments were 
conducted with 50 children of at least average in- 
telligence (ages 5-9 years) and 50 children of below 
average intelligence (ages 8-11 and 15 years). 
Piaget’s findings on the understanding of simultane- 
ity, equality of synchronous intervals, order of events, 
age, and interior time were generally substantiated. 
With both groups, there was a similar sequence in 
the growth of understanding; but the development 
occurs several years later, if at all, in children below 
average intelligence—J. M. Reisman. 

4689. Moriarty, Alice. (Menninger Found., To- 
peka, Kan.) Children’s ways of coping with the 
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intelligence test. Bull. Menninger Clin., 1960, 24, 
115~127.—Examples are given of the ways in which 
different pre-school children handle the stress en- 
countered in taking an intelligence test. Devices are 
classified as cognitive efforts, efforts directed toward 
staying in control of the situation, efforts to concen- 
trate on motor aspects of demands, efforts to avoid, 
and efforts to maximize gratification or to control or 
decrease tension level. Patterns of behavior ob- 
served in structured tests closely resemble those ob- 
served in other situations—W. A. Varvel. 

4690. Murphy, Lois B. (Menninger Found., To- 
peka, Kan.) Coping devices and defense mecha- 
nisms in relation to autonomous ego functions. 
Bull. Menninger Clin., 1960, 24, 144-153.—By the 
age of 2-4 years, all children in the Menninger 
Foundation study group had developed a repertoire 
of defense mechanisms which played their part in 
the total coping behavior of each child. The differ- 
ence between happier and less happy children was 
not in the kinds of defense mechanisms used but in 
the flexibility of reaction and in the success of the 
overall coping pattern in protecting and aiding the 
child’s capacity for gratification, relationships, and 
growth—_W. A. Varvel. 

4691. Orgel, Rita G. (Merrick Elementary 
School, New York) The relationship of the 
H-T-P to a sociometric evaluation of a group 
of primary grade school children in determining 
the degree of social acceptance. J. clin. Psychol., 
1959, 15, 222-223.—Correlated results of H-T-P and 
a sociometric questionnaire administered to 32 chil- 
dren are presented. Overall correlation is not sig- 
nificant. House and Person correlate significantly 
with sociometric ratings, but Tree yields a negative 
correlation —F. N. Arnhoff. 


4692. Pfaffenberger, Hans. (Rheintalbahnstr. 5, 
Mannheim, Germany) Untersuchungen iiber die 
visuelle Gestaltwahrnehmung vorschulpflichtiger 
Kinder. [Investigations of the visual Gestalt-percep- 
tion of preschool children.] Weinheim, Germany: 
Kommissions-Verlag Julius Beltz, 1960. 140 p— 
A series of geometric patterns was presented to chil- 
dren aged 3-7.—Since copying patterns confounds 
visual perception with motor skills, a method of 
directed questions about the presented figures was 
chosen. The procedure proved to be suitable for 
standardization as a developmental test of visual 
perception—W. J. Koppits. 

4693. Podd’iakov, N. N. Osobennosti orientiro- 
vochnoi deiatel’nosti u doshkol’nikov pri formi- 
rovanii i avtomatizatsii prakticheskikh deistvii. 
[Features of orienting activity in preschool children 
during formation and automatization of practical ac- 
tions.| Vop. Psikhol., 1960, 6(2), 96-106.—Experi- 
ments employing 40 subjects 4-6 years of age yielded 
data which led to the identification of 2 basic types 
of orienting activity in preschool children: (a) 
searching, in the process of which the child looks 
for and identifies the elements of the situation which 
should be taken into account for carrying out a 
particular practical action; (b) “investigation proper, 
aimed at reflecting the situational elements in their 
essential connections and relations, irrespective of 
the particular practical problem to be solved.” De- 
velopment of the searching activity proceeds from 
“practical trial reactions” to trial reactions effected in 
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an “ideal” way. The main conditions for proceed- 
ing to “ideal trial reactions” are: preliminary for- 
mation of an image of the essential relations in the 
situation, and the use of this image in carrying out 
the actual practical actions. With “ideal trial re- 
actions,” practical actions are formed far more 
effectively than in the case of “practical trials.”— 
I. D. London. 

4694. Pringle, M. L. Kellmer. (Birmingham U., 
England) Social learning and its measurement. 
Educ. Res., 1960, 2, 194-206.—Attempts to measure 
the social aspects of human growth are only in be- 
ginning stages. Doll’s Vineland Social Maturity 
Scale is a beginning. There is no reason why such 
a scale should not be employed by teachers, proba- 
tion officers, youth employment offices, ete—P. D. 
Leedy. 


4695. Shuleshko, E. E. (Akad. Pedagogiches- 
kikh Nauk RSFSR, Moscow, USSR) Osobennosti 
orientirovochno-issledovatel’skoi deyatel’nosti de- 
tei pri zritel’noi otsenke formy ploskikh geomet- 
richeskikh figur. [Features of the orienting-in- 
vestigatory activity of children in visual evaluation 
of the form of plane geometric figures.] Dokl. Akad. 
Pedag. Nauk RSFSR, 1960, No. 2, 61-64.—Ss_ were 
30 children (from 3 to 6) who were asked fitst to 
insert geometrical figures into a form board. Then 
they received special training in this kind of per- 
formance, and eventually the lst part of the experi- 
ment was repeated. During performance the ori- 
enting activity of Ss was studied in relationship to 
time employed and errors committed. 3 types of 
orienting activity were established: motor, visual- 
motor, and visual. The type of activity used in in- 
dividual cases depends upon age, difficulty of task, 
and degree of training.—A. Cuk. 

4696. Suzuki, Kouhei. (Nagoya U., Japan) [An 
experimental study of acceptance-rejection of a sug- 
gestion. Part I.] Jap. J. Psychol., 1960, 31, 209- 
221.—The hypothesis was tested that the acceptance 
or rejection of a suggestion is a function of the 
“credibility” of the suggester’s ability. Judgments 
of a confederate’s drawing ability by 387 school chil- 
dren were used as measures of credibility. These 
were compared with the same children’s willingness 
to accept the confederate’s suggestion as to which of 
5 methods should be used in a drawing task. Credi- 
bility was shown to be significantly related to the 
type and degree of acceptance of a suggestion. 
(English summary)—J. Lyons. 

4697. Tanaka, Toshitaka. (Osaka U., Japan) 
[A developmental study of comparison of similarity 
of figures which change in direction and arrangement 
of elements: V. Recognition of direction.] Jap. J. 
Psychol., 1960, 31, 222-2274 sets of figures, each 
set consisting of a single figure presented upright 
and at 6 other angles of rotation, were shown to 
634 Ss aged 5-26, with the request to select the ro- 
tated figure which was most like the upright one. 
The young children tended to choose the figure 
which was rotated 180 degrees, the adults the figure 
which was rotated the least (45 or 315 degrees). 
The onset of shifting from the children’s approach 
to that of the adults in this task was at about age 9. 
(English summary)—J. Lyons. 

4698. Toussieng, Pov] W. (Topeka, Kan.) The 
psychiatric examination as part of the coping 
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study. Bull. Menninger Clin., 1960, 24, 128-135.— 
A case report of the examination of a 4-year-old 
boy is presented to illustrate the contribution of the 
psychiatrist to the Menninger Foundation study of 
coping techniques in preschool children —W. A. 
Varvel. 

4699. Tsimmerman, A. N. Nekotorye dannye 
po izucheniiu spontannykh rechevykh reaktsii u 
detei doshkol’nogo vozrata. {Some data on the 
study of spontaneous speech reactions in children 
of preschool age.| Dokl. Akad. Nauk SSSR, 1959, 
124, 726-728.—The results of observations on 140 
children (3-7 years of age) given tasks of graded 
difficulty involving a combination of colored 3- 
dimensional geometric forms show that spontaneous 
speech is most frequent at the age of 4-5 years and 
that it appears to be the verbal counterpart of the 
orienting reflex, “having something in common with 
that form [of the latter] which I. P. Pavlov called 
the ‘what-is-it reflex.’”—J. D. London 


4700. Zinchenko, V. P. (Akad, Pedagogiches- 
kikh Nauk RSFSR, Moscow, USSR) Sravnitel’ny 
analiz osyazania i zrenia: II. Osobennosti ori- 
entirovochno-issledovatel’skykh dvizhenii glaza u 
detei. doshkol’nogo vozrasta. [Comparative anal- 
ysis of touch and vision: II. Features of the orient- 
ing-investigatory eye movements in children of pre- 
school age.]| Dokl. Akad. Pedag. Nauk RSFSR, 
1960, No. 2, 53-56.—The study investigated the 
tracing eye movements of preschool children (age 
3-7). Ss were asked to inspect unknown geometrical 
figures and later on to recognize them in a group. 
The eye movements were recorded during the in- 
spection. It was brought out that the visual per- 
ception of an unknown figure “depends to a sig- 
nificant degree upon the characteristics of the eye 
movement.” The formation of the visual image is 
attributed to the organizatory activity of eye move- 
ment.—A. Cuk. 


(See also Abstracts 4757, 4765, 4860, 4871, 5043, 
5112, 5191, 5230, 5325) 


Learning 


4701. Bardin, K. V. Issledovanie sensornoi 
pamiati razlichitel’nol chuvstvitel’nosti k tsvetu 
u detei shkol’nogo vozrasta. [Study of sensory 
memory of differential sensitivity to color in chil- 
dren of school-age.] Vop. Psikhol., 1960, 6(2), 107- 
117.—In a study to determine whether color dis- 
crimination improves over the schooling period, it 
is found that in the field of color vision there are 
great individual differences, independent of age. 
However, in a group of Ss exhibiting similar sensi- 
tivity, older children will often make a better show- 
ing in experiments, owing to their ability to rational- 
ize what they are doing and to make use of other 
mental functions in solving sensory problems.— 


I. D. London. 


4702. Brackbill, Yvonne, & Jack, Donald. Dis- 
crimination learning in children as a function of 
reinforcement value. Child Develpm., 1958, 29, 
185—190.—Identity of reinforcement value was com- 
pared with identity of external reinforcing object 
with respect to the effects on discrimination learning 
in 60 kindergarten boys. “Reinforcement value was 
defined as S's relative preference for various types 
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of reinforcers, with amount of reinforcement and 
probability of occurrence of reinforcement held con- 
stant. Results supported the expectation that, al- 
though the two groups would not differ in mean 
trials to criterion, the reinforcement value group 
would show significantly less variability in trials to 
criterion.”+-B. Camp. 

4703. Denisova, Z. V. O vzaimodeistvii sledo- 
vykh i neposredstvennykh razdrazhenii pri issle- 
dovanii vysshei nervnoi deiatel’nosti rebénka. [On 
the interaction of trace and direct stimulations in 
the study of higher nervous activity in the child. ] 
Dokl. Akad. Nauk SSSR, 1959, 125, 450-453.—Ex- 
amples are discussed of the interaction of trace and 
of “direct stimulation of colored geometric figures.” 
—I. D. London. 

4704. Ervin, Susan M. (U. California, Berkeley) 
Training and a logical operation by children. 
Child Develpm., 1960, 31, 555-563.—“A small de- 
scriptive study was conducted on a group of third 
and fourth grade children in an attempt to test 
whether two tasks were logically identical. Only 
half of the children performed the transfer tasks 
with complete success, thus demonstrating that the 
tasks were different. The difficulties seemed to lie in 
treating as functionally equivalent variables that 
differed in sensory attributes and in the children’s 
previous manipulatory experience. It was found 
that success on the various transfer tasks, once 
training on relevent experience had been given, was 
related to spatial and to verbal ability. It was con- 
cluded that such evidence argues more persuasively 
for maturational aspects in the task than does evi- 
dence of age changes in performance when training 
has not been provided.”"—W. J. Meyer. 


4705. Ervin, Susan M. (U. California, Berkeley) 
Transfer efiects of learning a verbal generaliza- 
tion. Child Develpm., 1960, 31, 537-554.—The pur- 
pose of this study was to determine the degree of 
transfer of verbal and nonverbal mediation training 
on a visual-motor aiming task using a flashlight and 
mirror to reflect on a target. The Ss were 48 3rd- 
and 4th-grade children who were divided into 3 
experimental groups matched on age, sex, grade, 
and IQ. The control group was trained on an ir- 
relevant task; the verbal and nonverbal training 
groups received training on the apparatus and medi- 
ation training, which differed in that the verbal 
group was taught a verbal rule. Control Ss were 
inferior to the experimental groups, and the non- 
verbal training group was somewhat superior to the 
verbal training groups on the transfer test—W. J. 
Meyer. 


4706. Meyer, William J., & Seidman, Stanley B. 
(U. Pittsburgh) Age differences in the effective- 
ness of different reinforcement combinations on 
the acquisition and extinction of a simple con- 
cept learning problem. Child Develpm., 1960, 31, 
419-429.—“The effectiveness of four combinations 
of reinforcers at two developmental levels was ana- 
lyzed in this experiment. The combinations were 
Right-Wrong, Right-Nothing, eee ae and 
Buzzer-Nothing. The Ss, age 4 to 5 and 8 to 9, 


were required to learn the concept ‘larger than’ by 
responding to pairs of blocks.” The Nothing-Wrong 
and Right-Wrong groups were superior in acquisi- 
tion whereas the Nothing-Wrong group was superior 
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to all other groups on the extinction series—W. J. 
Meyer. 


4707. Osler, Sonia F., & Powell, Marshall G. 
(Goucher Coll.) Apparatus for the study of dis- 
crimination and concept-formation. Amer. J. Psy- 
chol., 1960, 73, 627-629.—The apparatus is elec- 
tronically controlled and adapted for use with chil- 
dren. —R. H. Waters. 


4708. Reese, Hayne W. (U. Buffalo) Motor 
paired-associate learning and stimulus pretraining. 
Child Develpm., 1960, 31, 505-513.—The effects on 
a motor paired-associate task of levels of verbal pre- 
training and degree of distinctiveness of verbal re- 
sponses learned during pretraining was examined 
using a sample of 72 4—6th-grade children. “It was 
found that the effect of level of pretraining depended 
on the similarity of task I responses. For dis- 
tinctive syllables each level of pretraining produced 
better performance on task II than the control con- 
dition, but increasing levels did not produce increas- 
ing amounts of facilitation. For syllables of inter- 
mediate similarity (as determined by task I analyses) 
only the high level of pretraining produced better 
performance than the control condition. For syl- 
lables of extreme similarity neither level of pre- 
training produced facilitation.”"—W. J. Meyer. 


4709. Sukhanova, N. V. (Sechenov Inst. Evolu- 
tionary Physiology, Leningrad, USSR) K voprosu 
ob irradiatsii vozbuzhdeniia v dvigatel’nom ana- 
lizatore u detei doshkol’nogo vozrasta. [On the 
irradiation of excitation in the motor analyzer in 
children of preschool age.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deia- 
tel., 1960, 10, 534-540.—Utilizing Ivanov-Smolen- 
skii’s method of motor reactions with verbal rein- 
forcement, conditioned reflexes to visual and audi- 
tory stimuli were elaborated in 80 children 4-7 
years of age. A characteristic feature manifested by 
the Ss in the course of elaboration of conditioned 
motor reactions is the appearance of a considerable 
number of diffuse responses. Depending on the 
hand with which elaboration of the conditioned 
motor reflex begins, characteristic inclusion of other 
limbs into the motor reaction occurs.—/. D. London. 


(See also Abstract 4411) 


Abilities 


4710. Cheng Tsu-hsin, & Lee Mei-ke. (Acad. 
Sinica, Peking, China) [An investigation into the 
scope of the conception of numbers among 6—7-year- 
old children.] Acta psychol. Sinica, 1960, No. 1, 
28-35.—84 Ist-year primary school and top class 
infant school children took part in this experiment, 
the contents of which had 2 parts: (a) to discover 
the scope of the conception of numbers among 6-7- 
year olds and (b) on the basis of this to make a 
training experiment. The following results were 
noticed: in grasping the conception of less than 100, 
the children recognize the cardinal numbers and the 
ordinal numbers, understand their real significance, 
and do calculations. Going by the results of this 
experiment, it is believed that: (a) the child’s con- 
ception of numbers should be based upon his under- 
standing of the real significance of numbers and (b) 
the child’s conception of numbers depends on edu- 
cation circumstances, “contrary to the result by the 
bourgeois scholar Piaget that ‘children’s conception 
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of numbers is completely determined by 
(English summary)—C. T. Morgan. 


4711. Feffer, Melvin H., & Gourevitch, Vivian. 
(Worcester State Hosp., Mass.) Cognitive aspects 
of role-taking in children. J. Pers., 1960, 28, 383- 
396.—‘‘From the developmental framework of Piaget, 
it was hypothesized that the structuring of the physi- 
cal world and the ability to assume different social 
perspectives are cognitive abilities which are related 
to each other and which reflect a development trend. 
Children of various chronological ages were given 
a series of impersonal cognitive tasks developed by 
Piaget . . . and a projective role-taking task (RTT). 
Performance on both the Piaget tasks and the RTT 
was analyzed in terms of the concept of balanced 
decentering, viz., the ability to shift from one as- 
pect of a situation to another in a flexible, balanced 
manner. As predicted, the two independent assess- 
ments of balanced decentering were (a) positively 
related to chronological age and (b) positively re- 
lated to each other.”—G. T. Lodge. 

4712. Meleshko, S. D. (Kaluga Pedagogical 
Inst. USSR) K voprosu o tipologicheskikh cher- 
takh rechevoi deiatel’nosti detei mladshego shkol’- 
nogo vozrasta. [On typological characteristics of 
verbal activity in children of elementary school age. ] 
Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1960, 10, 541-546.—In a 
study of 27 children it was found that their verbal 
activity varies greatly, depending on the typological 
characteristics of their higher nervous activity. This 
is the case with respect not only to the intensity, 
loudness, timbre, and rate of speech, but also to as- 
pects of articulation, pronunciation, and writing, to 
the morphological, lexical, semantic, and expressive 
features of verbal activity, as well as to the character 
of orthoepic and orthographic mistakes and of other 
defects of speech. Comparison of verbal activity 
with typological types of higher nervous activity 
shows that the character of oral and written speech 
varies greatly not only in children of different gen- 
eral types, but also in those belonging to any gen- 
eral type. This is the result of the particular charac- 
ter of the interaction of the signal systems and of 
their interrelationship. “Combinations of this inter- 
relationship of the signal systems with the varying 
strength, equilibrium, and mobility of the nervous 
processes, characterizing the general type, manifest 
themselves in the many-sided features of the child’s 
speech.”—J. D. London. 


4713. Meyers, C. E.. & Dingman, Harvey F. 
(U. Southern California) The structure of abili- 
ties at the preschool ages: Hypothesized domains. 
Psychol. Bull., 1960, 57, 514-532.—“This paper dis- 
cusses the possibilities for factorial descriptions of 
the abilities of the infant and young child. It brings 
forth the practical and theoretical need for test re- 
construction and shows the potentials for doing so 
which reside in the current repertory of test mate- 
rials. Finally the paper hypothesizes a series of 
factors which may ultimately be identified at the 
late preschool level, with some speculations regard- 
ing the early appearance of the hypothesized factors.” 
—W. J. Meyer. 

4714. Vernon, M. D. (U. Reading, England) 
The development of perception in children. Educ. 
Res., 1960, 3, 2-11.—In vision and hearing, perceptual 
development is active. The child is not content with 
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& passive reception of the information from the out- 
side world. Rather, he sets out to explore for him- 
self and to induce adults to give him the objects 
and the information which he requires. He uses 
his powers of reasoning to seek knowledge about 
how, why, and wherefore. At first he reasons only 
by action, by doing things and discovering what 
happens. But verbal reasoning develops as an ac- 
companiment to such activities. Perceptual and 
reasoning abilities improve through natural matura- 
tion, but they also require exercise. Children profit 
from formal teaching in school only when they have 
reached the necessary stage of maturation, and only 
if such teaching appeals to their natural interests.— 
P. i. Leedy. 

4715. Wallon, Henri, & Lurgat, Liliane. La rep- 
résentation du poids chez l’enfant: La balance. 
[The representation of weights by children: The 
balance.| LEnfance, 1960, No. 3, 213—224.—Ss rang- 
ing in age from 6 to 14 were asked to draw and 
describe certain situations involving a beam balance 
and a seesaw. Errors could be specifically related 
to misunderstanding the mechanical principle, diffi- 
culty in verbal expression, or difficulty in drawing. 
Furthermore, often resulted from superior 
development of one of the three necessary abilities 
in contrast to the other 2—S. S. Marzsolf 


errors 


Personality 


4716. Budoff, Milton. (U. Massachusetts) The 
relative utility of animal and human figures in a 
picture-story test for young children. J. proj. 


Tech., 1960, 24, 347-352.—"The results of this study 


generally confirm the findings of other investigators: 
Animal pictures do not seem superior to human 
pictures in eliciting fantasy from a group of normal 
four year old children. . . . The results of this study 
make use of the CAT an equivocal procedure, as 
at no age between 4-10 years has the CAT proven 
superior to human stimulus materials in eliciting 
stories.”"—A. F. Greenwald. 

4717. Clawson, Aileen. (Wichita Guidance Cen- 
ter, Kan.) The Bender Visual Motor Gestalt Test 
as an index of emotional disturbance in children. 
J. proj. Tech., 1959, 23, 198-206.—In a clinical group, 
it is contended, deviation of the Bender can be re- 
lated to Rorschach determinants and content. The 
clinical group consisted of 40 boys and 40. girls, 
7-12 years of age, who were not psychotic, mentally 
defective, or known to have brain lesions. Of these 
children, 28 were classified as “acting out,” 41 as 
“withdrawn,” and 31 as having reading problems. 
A control group of 80 children was selected from 
local schools to match the clinical group. Of a 
total of 48 chi squares calculated, 19 were significant 
beyond the .01 level.—D. J. Wack. 

4718. Gaier, Eugene L., & Collier, Mary Jeffery. 
(U. Buffalo) The latency-stage story preferences 
of American and Finnish children. Child De- 
velpm., 1960, 31, 431-451.—A sample of 199 Amer- 
ican boys and girls (mean age 10.0 yr.) and 120 
Finnish boys and girls (mean age 11.1 yr.) com- 
pleted a questionnaire concerning their favorite 
stories. Regardless of sex or cultural group the 
children clearly preferred fiction stories over fairy 
tales, information, biographical, animal, or religious 
stories. Sex differences were found to be greater 
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than cultural differences in a direction consistent 
with the expectations of the latency stage of develop- 
ment.—W. J. Meyer. 


4719. Hartup, Williard W., & Zook, Elsie A. 
(lowa Child Welfare Research Station, lowa City) 
Sex-role preferences in three- and four-year-old 
children. J. consult. Psychol., 1960, 24, 420-426.— 
161 Ss from nursery schools were given the It Scale 
for Children. Some aspects of sex-role are differ- 
entiated early in child training. Acquisition of sex- 
role preferences by males, in the developmental proc- 
ess, is less complicated than females. Birth order 
did not relate to early acquisition of sex-role prefer- 
ences.—A. A. Kramish. 


4720. Miller, R. V. (U. Illinois) Self and so- 
cial perception of gifted and typical children. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 1277.—Abstract. 


4721. Moore, Terence W. (Child Study Centre, 
London, England) Studying the growth of per- 
sonality. Vita hum., 1959, 2, 65-87.—This is a 
description of the status of a longitudinal study of 
child development conducted at the Child Study 
Centre. The psychological data collected over the 
7 years of the study are surveyed and evaluated. 
These data comprise psychological tests, rating 
scales, interviews with mothers, observations of 
mothers and homes, and information from other 
sources. Many difficulties are experienced in the 
objective evaluation of many of these bits of in- 
formation. The values of the data nevertheless are 
substantial and help in the understanding of per- 
sonality growth, principally as to the effects on the 
child of a variety of social, cultural, and inter- 
personal factors from age to age and in different 
countries.—J. L. Yager. 


4722. Morgan, E., Sutton-Smith, B., & Rosen- 
berg, B. G. (Monroe County Schools, Dundee, 
Mich.) Age changes in the relation between 
anxiety and achievement. Child Develpm., 1960, 
31, 515-519.—"*When the CMAS was administered 
to fifth and sixth grade children, it was found 
that there were significant differences on anxiety 
scores between the grades, but not significant differ- 
ences between the sexes. ... when the children 
at different grade levels are clearly differentiated in 
terms of achievement, the high achieving girls of 
the fifth grade are significantly more anxious than 
the low achieving girls of the fifth grade, but in the 
sixth grade this relation is reversed with the low 
achieving sixth grade girls being significantly more 
anxious. The same revesal in anxiety scores was 
not found for the boys for whom measures of anxiety 
did not differentiate between the high and low 
achieving groups.”"—W. J. Meyer. 

4723. Muuss, Rolf E. (Goucher Coll.) A com- 
parison of “High Causally” and “Low Causally” 
oriented sixth grade children in respect to a per- 
ceptual “intolerance of ambiguity test.” Child 
Develpm., 1960, 31, 521-536.—In order to test the 
hypothesis that “High Causally” oriented Ss are 
more tolerant toward ambiguous perceptual stimuli 
than “Low Causally” oriented Ss, a sample of 144 
6th-grade children who had been exposed to a learn- 
ing program designed to develop causal orientation 
and a sample of 136 normal Ss were compared on 
the Decision Location Test. The results indicate 
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that the “High Causally” oriented Ss are more 
tolerant of ambiguity, have less tendency to arrive 
at premature closure, and make fewer guesses.— 
W. J. Meyer. 

4724. Saint-Marc, Claude. Etude d’une épreuve 
sociometrique appliquée a deux classes primaires. 
| Study of a sociometric test applied to two primary 
classes.| Psychol. Franc., 1960, 5, 213-223.—66 
boys aged 8-12 were asked to rate their playmates 
on 3 questions dealing with congeniality and will- 
ingness to spend time together. Comparisons were 
made between the 2 ditferent school groups and 
between different age groups.—C. J. Adkins. 

4725. Stoltz, R. E., & Smith, M. D. (Southern 
Methodist U.) Some effects of socio-economic, 
age and sex factors on children’s responses to 
the Rosenzweig Picture-Frustration Study. /. 
clin. Psychol., 1959, 15, 200-203.—167 elementary 
school Ss divided into groups based on combinations 
of above variables. Significant effects found for age 
level, socioeconomic level and situational components, 
but no significant sex effects—F. N. Arnhoff. 


(See also Abstracts 4929, 4999) 





ADOLESCENCE 


4726. Asayama, Sin-iti. (Osaka City U., Japan) 
Comparison of sexual development of American 
and Japanese adolescents. Psychologia, 1957, 1, 
129-131.—Data are presented on the accumulative 
incidence of several sexual behaviors. There is “a 
remarkable difference in the development of such 
sexual desires as kissing and sexual intercourse be- 
tween the male and the female, that is, distinct 
retardation of growth in the female. Comparing 
the data of both sexes obtained in a previous study, 
the writer pointed out that in the female the afore- 
said desires develop after 21-22 years of age while 
in the male these desires reach their apex at the 
age of 18. A similar difference of the two sexes 
was ascertained by Kinsey et al., so that the differ- 
ence seems to be ubiquitous regardless of racial 
differences.”—C. T. Morgan. 


4727. Collignon, Marcelle. Conquéte de l’auto- 
nomie et taille d’aprés les appréciations de gar- 
cons et de filles de 12 4 15 ans. [Conquest of 
autonomy and height according to the judgments 
of boys and girls 12 to 15 years of age.] Enfance, 
1960, No. 3, 291-319.—Heights of 1342 boys and 
989 girls between the ages of 11% and 15, residents 
of Paris, were tabulated by age group at 6-month 
intervals. The results were used to evaluate the 
responses to a questionnaire. When asked whether 
they considered themselves small, average, or large, 
all overestimated; and the amount of over-estimation 
increased with age. Sex differences were slight, 
but girls were more objective. No youngster ac- 
tually in the top quarter of the distribution con- 
sidered himself small, but some in the bottom quarter 
considered themselves large. Those in the middle 
half of the distribution usually judge themselves 
average; otherwise, large. Other questions regard- 
ing their feelings of autonomy were asked. Detailed 
analysis of the results justifies the general con- 
clusion that those who err most markedly in their 
estimation of their height also differ most in the 
importance they attach to size in relation to auton- 
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omy. Sex, identification, levels of aspiration, and 
other variables are involved.—S. S. Marzolf. 

4728. Deriviére, Raoul. Les difficultés d’ap- 
prentissage scolaire des ralentis pubertaires. [The 
trade-school-training difficulties associated with de- 
layed pubescence.] LEnfance, 1960, No. 3, 225-290. 
—A multidisciplinary study carried on in a Belgian 
vocational and educational guidance center in sup- 
port of the belief that those in‘ whom pubescence is 
delayed are markedly handicapped in preparing for 
work in the skilled trades. Normative data for 
physiological correlates of pubescence are presented 
and results of longitudinal studies are shown graph- 
ically and numerically. Physiological, sociological, 
psychological, and educational correlates of retarda- 
tion are noted. Endocrinological treatment has been 
beneficial in most cases of delayed development and 
no adverse consequences have occurred in any cases. 
Medical men are severely criticized for ignoring the 
psychological consequences of delay, and refusing 
treatment.—S. S. Marzolf. 

4729. Fleming, C. M., Digaria, D. F., & Newth, 
H. G. R. (U. London, England) Preferences 
and values among adolescent boys and girls. 
Educ. Res., 1960, 2, 221-224.—Considerable interest 
attaches to the study of the attitudes, values, and 
preferences of boys and girls as they pass from child- 
hood through adolescence to adult status. Much has 
been written on the topic, but the 3 investigations 
whose findings are reported are of the relatively few 
records which trace actual changes in the view- 
points of children as they grow. To a greater ex- 
tent than anticipated there was a similarity in in- 
terest patterns of both boys and girls. Interest in 
things was high in all groups; girls showed higher 
relative interest in people. Boys and girls in all 
types of school share an interest in things, people, 
and ideas. Differences between groups are not con- 
sistently significant; and the variations of pattern 
cannot be predicted from a knowledge of sex, age, 
or educational classification —P. D. Leedy. 

4730. Geist, Harold. A comparison of observa- 
tions of parents of their children’s interests and 
scores On a picture interest inventory. Calif. J. 
educ. Res., 1960, 11, 207-212.—The responses of the 
parents of 101 11th and 12th graders (out of 211 
queries) on a 5l-item combined questionnaire and 
graphic rating scale reflecting child behavior in 11 
possible occupational areas were correlated with the 
scores of the youngsters involved in the Geist Pic- 
ture Interest Inventory, for the same occupational 
areas. The correlations ranged from .710 (persua- 
sive), .622 (social service), and .416 (musical) to 
199 (clerical), .190 (mechanical), and .170 (artis- 
tic) —T. E. Newland. 

4731. Gerson, Menahem. Arakhim tenuatiyim 
behaye benot hakibuts. [ Values of the kibuts move- 
ment according to the girls of the kibuts.] Ofakim, 
1959, 13, 291-315.—Continuation of a study of girls’ 
adolescence. In 1957 a questionnaire was admin- 
istered to 912 girls (Grades 10-12) in kibuts and 
in towns. The following questions were studied: 
parents and teachers as factors in education for 
political alertness; criteria of political alertness of 
girls; their participation in political-idealogical dis- 
cussions; reading newspapers; readiness to guide 
youth groups; readiness for social work in future; 
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and attitude towards women’s sociopolitical activity. 
—H, Ormian. 

4732. Lucas, Charles M., & Horrocks, John E. 
(Ohio State U.) An experimental approach to 
the analysis of adolescent needs. Child Develpm., 
1960, 31, 479-487.—""A 90-item experimental test of 
12 a priori need categories, representing 70 specific 
psychological needs of adolescents cited in the litera- 
ture, was administered to the in-school adolescents 
of a small midwestern city. Responses to the items 
were then factor analyzed so as to permit highly 
correlated items to emerge as clusters. The hy- 
pothesis that the responses are classifiable into 12 
independent need categories was not confirmed. Five 
tentatively identified orthogonal need factors were 
isolated: (1) Recognition-acceptance, (II) Hetero- 
sexual affection and attention, (III) Independence- 
dominance with regard to adults, (1V) Conformity 
to adult expectations, and (V) Academic achieve- 
ment.” —W. J. Meyer 

4733. Semenova, A. P. (Herzen Pedagogical 
Inst., Leningrad, USSR) K voprosu ob upotre- 
blenii inoskazatel’noi rechi shkol’nikami. [On the 
use of figurative speech by school children.] Vop. 
Psikhol., 1960, 6(6), 87-92.—The frequency of fig- 
urative expressions in the compositions of school 
children in the 6th, 8th, and 10th grades is shown 
to be low. While simple figurative expressions are 
to be found in all the grades, their maximum use is 
reached in the 6th grade. Compound and complex 
figurative expressions are found with increasing 


frequency as one goes up the grades.—/. D. London. 


4734. Sklarew, Bruce H. The relationship of 


early separation from parents to differences in 
adjustment in adolescent boys and girls. Psychi- 
atry, 1959, 22, 399-405.—Adolescent boys separated 
early from their parents adjusted more poorly at the 
George Junior Republic than those nonseparated; 
the reverse holds for girls. Some of the dynamic, 
social, and cultural forces in determining these sex 
differences are discussed—C. T. Bever. 

4735. Szczepanski, Y. Hanoar baolam shel ya- 
menu. [Youth in the present world.] Ofakim, 
1959, 13, 205-212.—The new youth revolt and the 
usual ways to treat it are described and critically 
analyzed. The youth period has been prolonged and 
the adults’ attitude changed. The adolescents’ ad- 
justment to the rapidly changing culture has become 
harder and harder. Revolutionary ideas do not ap- 
peal to the modern youth, not even the ideal of a 
scientist. A redefinition of “youth” is necessary, 
as well as a radical change of educational methods 
which have to be based on scientific research— 
H, Ormian. 


(See also Abstracts 4939, 5004) 


Maturity & AGING 


4736. Aaronson, B.S. (New Castle State Hosp., 
Indiana) Age and sex influences on MMPI profile 
peak distributions on an abnormal population. 
J. consult. Psychol., 1958, 22, 203-206.—“An analysis 
of the distribution of the profile peaks of 871 cases 
taken from An Atlas for the Clinical Use of the 
MMPI with regard to the sex and age distributions 
of the sample suggests that men tend to obtain peaks 
on Hs and Pt and women on Hy and Pa. Peaks 
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on Pd and Se seem characteristic of a younger age 
group and peaks on Hs and D of an older. Some 
possible implications of this are noted. The scales 
on which women peak tend to imply a more social 
orientation than those on which men peak. Younger 
entrants into an abnormal population seem charac- 
terized by behavior patterns maladaptive to societal 
demands. Older entrants seem characterized by 
problems centering around their own physical and 
mental functioning.”—Author summary. 

4737. Busse, E. W., & Dovenmuehle, R. H. 
Neurotic symptoms and predisposition in aging 
people. J. Amer. Geriat. Soc., 1960, 8, 328-336.— 
A study of a group of 133 psychotic and neurotic 
Ss taken from a sample of 222 community volun- 
teer Ss past the age of 60 is presented. Psychiat- 
rically classifiable neurotic illness in a group of 
normally functioning older persons does not have the 
pattern of social or predispositional characteristics 
typical of hospitalized or institutionalized patients. 
Further detailed studies are necessary in order to 
determine the exact nature of the difference between 
“psychiatric disease in the community” and “psy- 
chiatric disease in a treatment setting.”—L. Diller. 

4738. Busse, E. W., Dovenmuehle, R. H., & 
Brown, R. G. Psychoneurotic reactions of the 
aged. Geriatrics, 1960, 15, 97-105.—A group of 
222 persons, over age 60, who were making satis- 
factory social adjustments in their own communi- 
ties was studied. By the criteria used only 89 could 
be considered normal. Hypochondriasis and depres- 
sion were the most common psychoneurotic reac- 
tions. The psychoneurotic and the normal were 
compared on a number of parameters.—D. T. Her- 
man. 


4739. Calden, G., & Hokanson, J. E. (VA Hosp., 
Madison, Wis.) The influence of age on MMPI 
responses. J. clin. Psychol., 1959, 15, 194-195.— 
160 Ss, ages 20-69, from VA tuberculosis hospital. 
“Significant increases in Hs, D, and Si were ob- 
served, reflecting the increased hypochondriacal, de- 
pressive and introversive tendencies with advancing 
age.”"—F, N. Arnhoff. 

4740. Eisdorfer, C. Developmental level and 
sensory impairment in the aged. J. proj. Tech., 
1960, 24, 129-132—The Rorschach was administered 
to 48 senescent volunteers to investigate the effects 
of visual and hearing decrements on test perform- 
ance. Auditory impairment is associated with low- 
ered developmental performance. No differences ap- 
pear between Ss with normal vision and those with 
corrected or uncorrected visual impairment. Per- 
formance of Ss with both visual and auditory decre- 
ment is no worse than that of Ss with auditory 
decrement alone—A. F. Greenwald. 


4741. Goldfarb, Alvin I. Psychiatric disorders 
of the aged: Symptomatology, diagnosis and 
treatment. J. Amer. Geriat. Soc., 1960, 8, 698-707. 
—It is important to differentiate between the various 
types of behavioral disorders in older persons, de- 
spite their age and seeming short life expectancy. 
Some of them have a clear-cut chronic brain syn- 
drome which can be diagnosed quickly and easily by 
the brief questionnaire described here. This ques- 
tionnaire includes tests for time, place, person, 
memory, and intellectual powers. Evidences of de- 
pression and of paranoid states can also be readily 
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elicited, and careful study will enhance the possi- 
bilities of identification and successful treatment. 
By thorough examination systemic disease which 
might otherwise escape notice can be detected; ap- 
propriate treatment may decrease the behavioral 
disorder—L. Diller. 


4742. Granick, Ruth, & Zeman, Frederic D. 
(Columbia U.) The aged recluse: An exploratory 
study with particular reference to community re- 
sponsibility. J. chronic Dis., 1960, 12, 639-653.— 
“The characteristics of the aged recluse are described 
on the basis of 105 cases reported with varying de- 
grees of completeness by newspapers in the New 
York City metropolitan area."—V. G. Laties. 


4743. Greenliegh, Lawrence. Timelessness and 
restitution in relation to creativity and the aging 
process. J. Amer. Geriat. Soc., 1960, 8, 353-358.— 
Appreciation of art or creative artistic experience 
aids in recovery from depression. By further ac- 
cess to the element of timelessness in the personali- 
ties of each of us, it is possible to orient to the 
self in such a way as to bring about the healing re- 
plenishment of the loved image of the self through 
incorporating at a deep level those stimuli which 
have stood the test of time. The concept of restitu- 
tion is related to sensory deprivation and sensory 


diet.—L. Diller. 


4744. Henry, W. E., & Cumming, Elaine. (U. 
Chicago) Personality development in adulthood 
and old age. J. proj. Tech., 1959, 23, 383-390.— 
Thinking about old age has tended to neglect the 
possibility of considering it in itself. A theory of 
Study of Adult Life is presented in detail. Faced 
with the prospect of death the person changes (as 
illustrated, for instance, in measuring time by the 
distance from death rather than from birth) by 
turning from the outer to the inner life and by 
withdrawing from actual contact with people. There 
are also rewards, such as the reexperience of the 
inner life—D. J. Wack. 


4745. Karsten, Anita. Adjustment to old age in 
industry. Vita hum., 1959, 2, 87-101—Any study 
involving “old age” is faced with many problems, 
and the adjustment in industry of a group of aging 
workers is no exception. The term “old age” is a 
vague term defined differently in different cultures. 
In this study of 190 workers in the tobacco and 
textile industries in Finland the term “old age” refers 
to those older workers who are experiencing diffi- 
culty in securing or maintaining employment in a 
progressively increasing industrial society. Older 
people are insecure because of their fear of reduc- 
tion in their capacity for work, prospects of re- 
duction of income in the face of rising costs, and 
the loss of social status. It is felt, however, that 
the misconceptions and attitudes of the management 
group, supervisors, and fellow-workers require 
change, rather than the self-attitudes of the older 
worker.—J. L. Yager. 


4746. Lakin, Martin, & Eisdorfer, Carl. (Duke 
U.) Affective expression among the aged. J. 
proj. Tech., 1960, 24, 403-408.—“In the comparison 
between normal elderly subjects and medical out- 
patient controls, aged subjects obtained significantly 
better scores in terms of numbers of affects, activity 
level and less somatic content (on the Reitman stick 
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figure projective test). Aged subjects were exceeded 
by younger controls on the dimension of number of 
affects and activity level. No difference was ob- 
tained between these groups with respect to somatic 
content.”—A. F. Greenwald. 


4747. Peck, Robert F. (U. Texas) Personality 
factors in adjustment to aging. Geriatrics, 1960, 
15, 124-130.—A stratified sample of 120 Ss aged 40- 
65 were studied by interview and TAT to determine 
whether certain psychological characteristics are 
related to increasing age. The psychological charac- 
teristics were positively related to overall adjustment, 
but age per se did not effect direction or extent of 
relationship—D. T. Herman. 


4748. Riegel, Klaus F., & Riegel, Ruth M. (U. 
Michigan) A study on changes of attitudes and 
interests during later years of life. Vita hum., 
1960, 3, 177-206.—Based on the distinction between 
dogmatic attitude and rigid attitude proposed by 
various authors, 2 scales were constructed to meas- 
ure changes of attitudes and interests in old age. 
Measures of attitudes toward life-feelings about the 
past and the future and measures of interests were 
obtained on a group of 380 Ss 55 years of age and 
over and on a control group of 120 Ss 17-19 years of 
age. Results reveal a marked increase in rigidity 
with advancing age. This is explained by the pref- 
erence of older people for stereotyped statements in 
expressing their opinions. This change is less 
marked when the statements are given in the first 
person singular. The results obtained on the interest 
scales show a high degree of stability over the total 
age range—J. L. Yager. 


4749. Santayana, S. George. (Jacksonville, Fla.) 
How many women live to be centenarians? Psy- 
chol. Rec., 1960, 10, 161-169.—Each of 300 such 
women were interviewed for approximately 70 min- 
utes on 2 equally divided sessions. The findings 
indicated that—“prolongation of life may be attained 
through the regulation of proper habits, a moderate 
mixed diet, living vigorously, productively, equitably, 
and with appreciation of the beauty surrounding us. 
... Another requisite . . . is security.” The most 
prized possession and one to be developed to the 
fullest is mental ability—R. J. Seidel. 


4750. Strehler, B. L. (Ed.) (Baltimore City 
Hosp., Md.) The biology of aging. Washington, 
D. C.: American Institute Biological Sciences, 1960. 
vii, 364 p. $7.75—A report of a symposium held 
in Gatlinburg, Tennessee, in May of 1957. The Ist 
part of the book comprises 102 pages of 9 discussion 
sessions. The 2nd part comprises 243 pages of 50 
short articles by individual contributors. The ar- 
ticles include such topics as: aging of plants, insects, 
and fishes; enzyme and other biochemical activities ; 
mortality in populations; and radiation and informa- 
tion theory —J. Botwinick. 

4751. Wheelwright, Joseph B. Some comments 
on the aging process. Psychiatry, 1959, 22, 407- 
411—The culture context largely determines the 
aging process. The Chinese eagerness for old age is 
illustrated and contrasted with the American worship 
of youth. Psychotherapeutic management of attitudes 
towards aging is discussed—C. T. Bever. 


(See also Abstracts 4301, 4402, 4631, 4895, 5115, 
5144, 5267) 
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4752. Bjerg, K., & Nielsen, G. (U. Copenhagen, 
Denmark) Simultaneous and retrospective per- 
son perception. Scand. J. Psychol., 1960, 1, 97-102. 
—Ss were shown a silent motion picture and asked 
to describe simultaneously what they saw. Later 
they were requested to give a retrospective account. 
“Comparisons of these reports indicated that the 
simultaneous verbalizations yielded more information 
about the subjects’ perception of other persons’ feel- 
ings and momentary states. It is proposed that 
clinical diagnostics should include data on immediate 
person perception as well as retrospective accounts.” 

L. Goldberger. 


4753. Kenyon, G. Y., & Winthrop, Henry. (U. 
Wichita) Judgment of family resemblance as a 
function of consanguinity and social expectation. 
Psychol. Rec., 1960, 10, 291-296.—“Conditions were 
varied so that . . . pairs of photos sometimes repre- 
sented actual consanguinity and at other times repre- 
sented fictitious consanguinity under two sets of con- 
tradictory instructions concerning the relationships.” 
soth variables effected judgments of facial resem- 
blance with social expectation yielding the greater 
effect —R. J. Seidel. 

4754. Malpass, Leslie F., & Fitzpatrick, Eugene 
D. (Southern Illinois U.) Social facilitation as a 
factor in relation to humor. J. soc. Psychol., 1959, 
50, 295-303.—"‘The reactions to presentation of jokes 
and cartoons when they were presented in large 
group situations (26-30 Ss), in smaller groups (6-7 
Ss), and in individual situations” were compared. 
“The stimuli ... presumably represented aggres- 
Analysis of 


sion, sex, and whimsy types of humor. 
variance was used to compare the reactions and sig- 


nificant results,” including the following, “were ob- 
tained: Size of group affects reaction to humor .. . 
and sex of respondent is a factor.”—J. C. Franklin. 


(See also Abstracts 4263, 4973) 


F ACTORS 


4755. Abel, Theodora M., & Metraux, Rhoda. 
(Postgraduate Center Psychotherapy, NYC) Sex 
differences in a Negro peasant community: Mont- 
serrat, B.W.I. J. proj. Tech., 1959, 23, 127-133.— 
Ss were 34 males and 33 females, age 14-70, of 
Danio village. Sex differences found in the Pfister 
pyramid; Lowenfeld mosaic: Szondi; Rorschach: 
and Cards 2, 4, and 8 of the Baron series are dis- 
cussed on the basis of observation by the psychologist 
and the anthropologist. Sex differences found in 
other groups are compared with those found in 
Danio.—D. J. Wack 


4756. Benitez Zenteno, R. (U. 
noma México, Mexico City) Tabla de vida en la 
Republica Mexicana (1950): Comparaciones de 
la sobrevivencia de 1930, 1940 y 1950. [Demo- 
graphic tables of the Republic of Mexico: A com- 
parison of survival rates in 1930, 1940 and 1950.] 
Rev. Mex. Sociol., 1959, 21, 77-101.—12 tables and 
7 graphs provide vital statistics and census data. 3 
hypotheses are confirmed: (a) higher literacy cor- 
relates with lower mortality, (b) rural populations 
have a lower degree of literacy than urban popula- 
tions, and (c) higher indices of weddings correlate 
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with lower mortality. A correlation between natality 
and fecundity fails to be demonstrated. Other tables 
of life expectancy and population distributions by age 
and sex are included.—L. V. Steinzor. 

4757. Brown, L. B. (U. Adelaide, Australia) 
a “Day at Home” in Wellington, New Zealand. 

soc. Psychol., 1959, 50, 189-206.—School children’s 
answers in New Zealand and Australia to the Day- 
At-Home Questionnaire show that in New Zealand 
“family tasks are shared more evenly throughout 
the family members than they are in Australia.” 
Moreover, there is “more joint decision and more 
flexibility of functioning together with a definite 
separation of areas of authority and action of hus- 
band and wife. This separation has the unexpected 
result of increasing tension surrounding some activi- 
ties” which “may be explained by the greater inter- 
vention of New Zealand children in the family ac- 
tivities.”-—J. C. Franklin. 

4758. Dennis, Wayne. (Brooklyn Coll.) 
human figure drawings of Bedouins. J. soc. Psy- 
chol., 1960, 52, 209-219.—It is proposed that human 
figure drawings reflect cultural traditions in respect 
to art forms even in societies in which art plays a 
minimal role. The human figure drawings of 100 
Bedouins are examined from this point of view; Bed- 
ouins have very little exposure to realistic art and 
almost no experience in producing realistic draw- 
ings. They do, however, see and make nonrepre- 
sentational decorations which are low in detail, geo- 
metric in form, simple, and small. These decorations 
consist of surfaces bounded by straight lines and 
are often shaded or colored. Bedouin drawings of 
the human figure were found to conform in several 
respects with their traditional art. They are poor in 
detail, earning a mean Goodenough IQ of only 50-55. 
The drawings are small, averaging only 2 inches in 
height. They are made up largely of straight lines 
and darkened surfaces. Whether Bedouin drawings 
reflect Bedouin personality is discussed. While the 
present data do not provide a definitive solution to 
this problem, they suggest a negative answer.— 
Author abstract. 


4759. El Koussy, A. H. (Cairo, Egypt) The 
characteristics of rural and urban adolescents in 
Egypt. Vita hum., 1960, % 219-226.—800 pupils 
in Port Said, Cairo, and in rural areas in North and 
South Egypt were asked to write about their atti- 
tudes and values. The rural more than the urban 
groups reflected in their productions the traditional 
standards of the dominant culture such as gaining 
the approval of God, parents, teachers, and older 
people. Acceptance by peers was only of minor 
importance. It is pointed out that the cultural lag 
in a country like Egypt is marked—J. L. Yager. 

4760. Fisher, Seymour, & Fisher, Rhoda Lee. 
(Baylor U. Coll. Medicine) A projective test 
analysis of ethnic subculture themes in families. 
J. proj. Tech., 1960, 24, 366-369.—2 contrasting 
ethnic subculture groups were studied using projec- 
tive test data. Qualitative analyses of TAT themes 
suggest that central problems and conflicts are a 
function of the subculture and not simply a function 
of the individual. “Jewish” and “Texas” patterns 
could be discriminated successfully at a highly sig- 
nificant level from projective protocols—A/. F. 
Greenwald. 


The 
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4761. Fonzi, A. Una ricerca sperimentale delle 
reazioni alla frustrazione in gruppi culturalmente 
diversi. [Experimental study of reactions to frus- 
tration in culturally different groups.] Riv. Psicol. 
soc., 1960, 7, 3-33—Northern and southern Italian 
boys showed considerable differences in their overt 
reactions to frustration, while covert reactions ap- 
peared bound to individual characteristics—L. L’- 
Abate. 


4762. Hasler, J. A. (U. Veracruzana, Mexico) 
Organizacion social de los Mazatecos de Ichcat- 
lan, Oaxaca. [Social organization of the Maratecos 
of Ichcatlan, Oaxaca.] Rev. Mex. Social., 1959, 21, 
173-182.—A study of the social organization of an 
Indian agricultural group (6000 people as of the 
1950 census). Socialization process and inter- and 
intragroup relations are discussed. Subgroups co- 
operate in spite of traditional differences when faced 
by an outgroup: the federal government.—L. Il’. 
Steinzor. 


4763. Klett, C. James, & Yaukey, David W. 
(Box 653, Perry Point, Md.) A cross-cultural com- 
parison of judgments of social desirability. /. 
soc. Psychol., 1959, 49, 19-26.—‘Social desirability 
scale values [Edwards’ Personal Preference Sched- 
ule] from six fairly distinct groups [hospitalized, 
high school, and college Americans, and Near East- 
ern, Norwegian and Nisei] were compared.” <A 
high degree “of agreement among the groups in 
what constituted socially desirable and undesirable 
behavior in others” was found when the scale values 
were intercorrelated. Then “the items were analyzed 
in terms of 14 psychological needs represented in 
the item pool and attempts . . . were made to charac- 
terize each of the six groups relative to the others 
in terms of their judgments of the social desirability 
of the items which made up each need.” (16 ref.)— 
J. C. Franklin. 


4764. Rabin, A. I. (Michigan State U.) Com- 
parison of American and Israeli children by means 
of a sentence completion technique. J. soc. Psy- 
chol., 1959, 49, 3-12.—Sentence completions in “nine 
areas (Father, Abilities, Goals, Future, Fears, 
Friends, Family, Mother and Guilt) were obtained 
from 45 Israeli and 52 Michigan fourth- and fifth- 
graders. The results indicate that the Israeli chil- 
dren tend to idealize the family and mother less 
than American children; they are more suspicious 
of friends and tend to select them more on the basis 
of their personality and social qualities than on the 
basis of their reactions to themselves; they tend to 
indicate more often reactions of guilt, rather than 
objective anxiety, than do their American peers; 
they show less optimism about the future, more 
concern with more mature occupational and academic 
goals, and are more critical and less confident about 
their abilities than are the American children.”— 


J. C. Franklin. 


4765. Rabin, A. I., & Limuaco, Josefina A. 
(Michigan State U.) Sexual differentiation of 
American and Filipino children as reflected in the 
Draw-A-Person Test. J. soc. Psychol., 1959, 50, 
207-211.—“‘On the basis of reported differences be- 
tween the American and Filipino cultures with re- 
spect to clarity of sex-role differentiation,” the 
higher degree of sexual differentiation” was tested. 
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Results supported it as derived from the Draw-A- 
Person Test administered to samples of 10—1l-year- 
old Filipino and American boys and girls.—J. C. 
Franklin. 

4766. Ribeiro, René. Analisis socio-psicolégico 
de la posesién en los cultos afro-brasilefios. | So- 
ciopsychological analysis of possession in Afro-Bra- 
zilian cults.] Acta neuropsiquiat. Argent., 1959, 5, 
249-262.—Results of observations of the religious 
experience of “possession” among Brazilian Negroes 
are reported, and personality effects are described. 
Possession is a fundamental fact, a role pattern 
adopted by the individual for the fulfillment of his 
spiritual needs. 3 case studies are presented.— 
W. W. Meissner. 

4767. Scodel, Alvin. (Ohio State U.) Some 
correlates of different degrees of Jewish identifica- 
tion in Jewish college students. J. soc. Psychol., 
1959, 49, 87-94.—Different degrees of Jewish identi- 
fication (determined by a sentence completion test) 
and authoritarianism (E Scale scores) in 94 Jewish 
college students were related to corresponding tend- 
ency to view persons in photographs as Jewish 
and the accuracy of such Jewish identifications. It 
was found that “ambivalently identified Jews are 
less accepting of authoritarian statements than low 
identifiers. In addition, both ambivalent and high 
identifiers see fewer photographs as Jewish than low 
identifiers.”—J. C. Franklin. 

4768. Suzuki, Peter. (Robert Coll., Istanbul, 
Turkey) Village solidarity among Turkish peas- 
ants undergoing urbanization. Science, 1960, 132, 
891-892.—"‘A group of Anatolian peasants under 
study are making a smooth adjustment to urban life. 
This is attributed to a feeling of village solidarity, 
which is even maintained in the greater Istanbul 
area. ... What is generally taking place in many 
of the underdeveloped countries is a ruralization of 
the cities, where the peasants carry on an essentially 
rural or folk way of life... . It is questionable 
whether this phenomenon in underdeveloped coun- 
tries is detrimental to socioeconomic development, as 
is generally believed to be the case.”—S. J. Lachman. 


4769. Zaidi, S. M. Hafeez. (U. Dacca, Pakistan) 
Some socio-psychological problems. /ndian J. soc. 
Wk., 1957, 18, 99-102.—The partition of India has 
produced great social change. A program of re- 
search is urgently needed to understand this meta- 
morphosis. 6 areas are suggested as crucial in such 
a program: stereotypes and social myths, implications 
of growing industrialism, social changes due to 
migration of families, analysis of intergroup attitudes 
toward values and beliefs, variables leading to higher 
incidence of criminal behavior, and the psychological 
reactions of both local and incoming groups. Ob- 
jective investigation of inner activity, especially the 
“world of meaning,” is stressed as vital to under- 
standing external behavior.—R. Schaef. 


(See also Abstracts 4726, 4782, 4791, 4793, 4795, 
4875, 5008, 5131, 5331, 5383) 


Stratus & CLass DIFFERENCES 


4770. Amatora, S. Mary. (St. Francis Coll.) 
Analysis of certain recreational interests and 
activities and other variables in the large family. 
J. soc. Psychol., 1959, 50, 225-231.—Questionnaire 
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investigation of 672 families (8 or more children) 
indicated “that the members, collectively, engage in 
an average of between six and seven such activities 
as clubs and organizations” and “an average of be- 
tween six and seven other such interests as hobbies, 
pets,” etc. ‘“Intercorrelations between each of these 
two variables and 11 other variables, including home 
ownership, telephone, radio, television, car, maga- 
zines, books, health, religious practices, income and 
number of children were computed.”—/. C. Frank- 
lin. 

4771. Burchinal, Lee G. (lowa State U.) 
Agreement of occupational prestige as ranked by 
two empirical occupational prestige-scales. J. 
soc. Psychol., 1959, 50, 335-340.—Occupational pres- 
tige rankings found by Smith and North-Hatt cor- 
relate rho .97 with the results suggesting that: (a) 
“the criteria used to assign prestige to occupations 
are not too variable,” (b) through limited time the 
social prestige of occupations “remains fairly stable,” 
and (c) stability of these rankings are “stable” 
among adults and high school and college students. 

-J. C. Franklin. 


4772. Burchinal, Lee G. (lowa State Coll.) 
Some social status criteria and church member- 
ship and church attendance. J. soc. Psychol., 
1959, 49, 53-64.—‘‘To test the hypothesis that there 
is a direct association between church membership 
and attendance and social status . . . membership 
and attendance data were obtained from a sample of 
256 husbands and wives drawn from rural areas 
and small towns in several midwestern states. The 
educational status of husbands and wives and the 
occupational status of the husbands were used as 
indices of social status.” The general hypothesis 
was supported and other relationships obtained.— 
J. C. Franklin. 


4773. Cloward, Richard A. 
anomie, and deviant behavior. Amer. sociol. Rev., 
1959, 24, 164-176.—A theoretical discussion ana- 
lyzing the relationship between social structure and 
deviant behavior through a combination of the the- 
ories of Durkheim and Merton.—G. Frank. 


4774. Dubin, Robert. Deviant behavior and 
social structure: Continuities in socia theory. 
Amer. sociol. Rev., 1959, 24, 147-164.—“This analy- 
sis sets forth the outcomes of so-called deviant social 
action, in a logical typology of deviant behavior, no 
one of the classes of which is vacuous. Merton 
originally proposed four deviant modes of adaptation 
in social action; extension of his analysis reveals 
a total of fourteen types of deviant behavior. This 
typology of deviant outcomes of social action con- 
stitutes a part-theory necessary to any closed the- 
oretical models of deviant behavior.”—G. H. Frank. 


4775. Morris, Richard T., & Murphy, Raymond 
J. The situs dimension in occupational structure. 
Amer. sociol. Rev., 1959, 24, 231-239—“A pilot 
study of the empirical situs placement of selected 
occupations is reported. The utility of situs analysis 
is discussed and illustrative hypotheses are presented 
concerning occupational role and social mobility.” 


—G. Frank. 


4776. Rettig, Salomon; Jacobson, Frank N., 
& Pasamanick, Benjamin. (Ohio State U.) Sub- 
jective status and the nature of the reference 
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group. J. soc. Psychol., 1959, 50, 233-240.—‘‘Four 
hundred subjects from five different professions, 
each divided into state and non-state employed, were 
seen in individual interviews during which- they 
were asked to assign a status rating to other pro- 
fessions and indicate a status rating they expected 
to receive from them.” The findings show a rela- 
tionship between the status assigned and expected. 
The “highest correlations found were among in- 
dividuals of the same professions but in different 
occupational settings; the next to highest correla- 
tions were between state institutional sub-professions 
and reference groups; and the lowest correlations 
were obtained between non-institutional sub-profes- 
sions and reference groups.”—J. C. Franklin. 


4777. Rosencranz, H. A. (Michigan State U.) 
The relation of social references to imagery of 
occupational life styles. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 
21, 1277.—Abstract. 


4778. Wilensky, Harold L., & Edwards, Hugh. 
The skidder: Ideological adjustments of down- 
ward mobile workers. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1959, 
24, 215-231.—“A secondary analysis of data from 
a study of two large factories in a small Midwestern 
city. It seeks to demonstrate that in a period of 
prosperity (1) downward occupational mobility 
(“skidding”) has a conservative impact on values 
and beliefs regarding the stratification order among 
urban workers; but (2) the strength of the rela- 
tionship between mobility and ideology varies with 
age, type of mobility, and aspirations.”—G. Frank. 

4779. Young, Frank W. (San Diego State Coll.) 
Graveyards and social structure. Rural Sociol., 
1960, 25, 446-450.—Data from graveyards were com- 
pared with other data to discover the value of the 


former as indexes of familism and stratification.— 
H. K. Moore. 


(See also Abstracts 4617, 4755, 4840, 4865, 4983) 


ATTITUDES 


(U. California, Berkeley) An 


4780. Block, J. 
unprofitable application of the semantic differ- 


ential. J. consult. Psychol., 1958, 22, 235-236—A 
correlation .73 (.94 after correction for attenuation) 
was obtained between semantic differential descrip- 
tions and adjective check-list descriptions of the 
ideal self and the like-sexed parent. It is concluded 
that “the semantic differential may be a rather 
complicated way of developing a measure more 
readily and reliably secured by other means.”— 
C. T. Morgan. 


4781. Freeman, Linton C., & Atadv, Tiirkéz. 
(Syracuse U.) Invalidity of indirect and direct 
measures of attitude toward cheating. J. Pers., 
1960, 28, 443-447.—“This study examined the rela- 
tionship between overt behavior, a direct question, 
and three types of indirect attitude items on a sample 
of 38 Ss [sociology students]. Ss were ranked in 
terms of observed cheating, they were questioned 
both directly and indirectly abovt cheating, and the 
results were correlated. Since all correlations were 
insignificant, the results . . . cast some doubt upon 
the validity of either direct or indirect items for 
the assessment of certain types of overt behavior.” 
—G. T. Lodge. 
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4782. Gaier, Eugene L., & Bass, Bernard M. 
(Louisiana State U.) Regional differences in in- 
terrelations among authoritarianism, acquiescence, 
and ethnocentrism. J. soc. Psychol., 1959, 49, 47- 
51.—Variances in attitudes—authoritarian, ethno- 
centric, and social acquiescent—were found among 
regional samples of college students in the United 
States on the E, E, and Social Acquiescence Scales. 
The findings “point to the need for caution in ac- 
cepting results that have hitherto been taken as rep- 
resentative of the ‘all American psychological 
group.’ ”—J. C. Franklin. 

4783. Irle, Martin. ( Wirtschaftshochschule, 
Mannheim, Germany) Eine Analyse von Bezie- 
hungen zwichen verwandten Einstellungen und 
Kenntnissen iiber den Gegenstand der Einstell- 
ungen. [An analysis of connections between re- 
lated attitudes and knowledge of the subject con- 
cerning these attitudes.] Z. exp. angew. Psychol., 
1960, 7, 547-573.—Interview responses of 1033 city 
dwellers about living conditions and growth of the 
city confirmed the hypothesis that increasing in- 
formation leads to a more differentiated attitude to 
that part of the environment where the factual 
knowledge is highest. However, a simple inter- 
dependence between attitude and information does 
not seem to exist. Peak’s theory of affective reac- 
tions and attitude structures was valid also for this 
sample.—W. J. Koppitz. 

4784. Larson, Richard F., & Catton, William R., 
Jr., Can the mail-back bias contribute to a study’s 
validity? Amer. sociol. Rev., 1959, 24, 243-245.— 
An analysis of the effect and possible use of the bias 
inherent in mail-back questionnaires.—G. Frank. 


4785. Lewit, D. W. (U. Massachusetts) Atti- 
tudes in discrimination learning. J. soc. Psychol., 
1960, 52, 315-327.—Undergraduate Ss were given 
5 trials of a discrimination task, with a sign in all 
but the last trial indicating “correct” for a choice 
of 1 of 3 symbols. The symbols were a small tri- 
angle (t), a large triangle (T), and a circle (c), 
corresponding to the symbols used as characters in 
the Heider and Simmel (see 19: 1435) animated 
film. In the film c behaves like a girl, T like a 
bully, and t like a rescueing hero. Learning to 
select t was facilitated by prior exposure to the 
film, as was the tendency to select c when t was 
no longer “correct.” Taking into consideration rat- 
ings of t, T, and c on 13 scales, it is concluded that 
“attitude can be more usefully conceived of as sus- 
ceptibility to certain perceptual and response sets 
than as an undifferentiated approach or avoidance 
set.”—Author abstract. 

4786. Manis, M. (VA Hosp., Ann Arbor, Mich.) 
The interpretation of opinion statements as a 
function of recipient attitude. J. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol., 1960, 60, 340-344.—Judgments of attitudes 
of others were investigated in the light of the ap- 
parently contradictory findings of Festinger vs. Hov- 
land & Sherif. The present results were interpreted 
as supporting the conclusions of the latter—G. H. 
Frank. 

4787. Nadler, Eugene B., & Morrow, William R. 
(Fulton State Hosp., Mo.) Authoritarian attitudes 
toward women, and their correlates. J. soc. Psy- 
chol., 1959, 49, 113-123.—2 forms of antiwoman 
authoritarianism were analyzed: openly subordinat- 
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ing attitudes toward women and chivalrous attitudes 
toward women. ‘“Chivalrous attitudes, far from be- 
ing the opposite of openly subordinating attitudes 
toward women, were seen as generally supporting 
the latter... . Two new attitude scales were con- 
structed and standardized to measure each pattern 
of anti-woman authoritarianism.”—J. C. Franklin. 
4788. Sjéstrand, Wilhelm. Some experimental 
contributions to illustrate the delimiting of in- 
terest and attitude as psychological phenomena. 
Acta psychol., Amst., 1960, 17, 309-325.—The hy- 
potheses: (a) Ss with attitudes toward unknown 
phenomena who experience negative results with 
these phenomena will exhibit a diminishing degree 
of both interest and attitude in them; (b) a S who 
expresses both interest and attitude toward different 
wellknown activities and later carries out one of 
these will later show a lower degree of interest but 
a stable attitude. The first hypothesis was verified 
with adults; the second was verified in adults but 
only partly in children—G. Rubin-Rabson. 
4789. Zajonc, R. B., & Morrissette, J. 
Michigan) The role of uncertainty in cognitive 
change. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1960, 61, 168- 
175.—Cognitive change was hypothesized to be re- 
lated to level of S’s feeling of uncertainty. Judg- 
ments of a photographic stimulus under varying 
conditions of feedback and quality of stimulus were 
elicited. The results indicated that change in judg- 
ment (cognitive change) is associated with change 
in level of uncertainty, and the conditions of cog- 
nitive change were similar to the Lewinian con- 
ceptualization of social change—G. Frank. 


(See also Abstracts 4992, 4994, 4996, 5009, 5177, 
5325) 
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4790. Balogh, Joseph K., & Mueller, Mary Ann. 
(Bowling Green State U.) A scaling technique for 
measuring social attitudes toward capital punish- 
ment. Sociol. soc. Res., 1960, 45, 24-26—A modi- 
fied Thurstone Equal-Appearing Interval Scale of 
15 items was devised and used without validation. 
A sample of 25 policemen more strongly favored 
capital punishment than a sample of 25 persons 
from the general population—C. W. Page. 

4791. Brengelmann, Johannes C., & Brengel- 
mann, Leo. (State Dept. Institutions & Agencies, 
Woodbine, N. J.) Deutsche Validierung von Fra- 
gebogen dogmatischer und intoleranter Haltun- 
gen. [Validation of questionnaires of dogmatic 
and intolerant attitudes in German.] Z. exp. angew. 
Psychol., 1960, 7, 451-471.—Using the same pro- 
cedures as previously (see 35: 764), German scales 
of dogmatic and intolerant attitudes were developed 
and validated. The results were compared with 
corresponding English and French studies —W. J. 
Koppitz. 

4792. Cooper, Joseph B., & Pollock, David. 
(San Jose State Coll.) The identification of preju- 
dicial attitudes by the galvanic skin response. 
J. soc. Psychol., 1959, 50, 241-245.—53 Ss under- 
went 4 different tests in the 3rd study in a series 
“designed to test the prevalently held view that 
when prejudicial-attitudes are brought into play 
they are affectively supported.” Results of this 
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study confirmed the findings obtained in the previous 
experiments, all supporting this hypothesis —J. C. 
Franklin. 

4793. Diab, Lutfy N. (American U. Beirut, 
Lebanon) Authoritarianism and prejudice in 
Near-Eastern students attending American uni- 
versities. J. soc. Psychol., 1959, 50, 175-187.—23 
Christian and 47 Moslem upper-middle-class Arabs 
studying engineering in Oklahoma and Texas were 
administered the F Scale, the Traditional Family 
Ideology Scale, and a revised Bogardus Social Dis- 
tance Scale “applying to four minority groups in 
the Arab World (Armenians( Kurds, Jews, and 
Circassians).” Authoritarianism was found to be 
“significantly related to traditional family ideology 

. and to prejudice toward Jews” but not to preju- 
dice toward the other 3 minority groups. ‘Personal 
loss at the hands of an out-group” did not appear 
to “increase hostility toward that out-group more 
than is revealed by other members who did not suffer 
any such losses.” (22 ref.)—J. C. Franklin. 

4794. Hertz, Marguerite R., Friedman, I., Pao- 
lino, A., & Friedman, Gladys. (Western Reserve 
U.) Mental patients and civil rights: A study 
of opinions of mental patients on social and 
political issues. /. Hith. hum. Behav., 1960, 1, 251- 
258.—"The present survey of the political and social 
opinions of a group of hospitalized mental patients 
was undertaken to determine whether their opinions 
were unlike those of non-patients. The results lend 
strong support to the view that group differences 
are not marked and suggest that the disenfranchise- 
ment of mental patients needs careful re-evaluation.” 
—C. T. Morgan 

4795. Jahoda, Gustav. (Glasgow U., Scotland) 
Nationality preferences and national stereotypes 
in Ghana before independence. J. soc. Psychol., 
1959, 50, 165-174.—“‘An interview study was car- 
ried out with 214 adult Gold Coast Africans of 
varying levels of education. The resulting rankings 
of various nationalities turned out to be closely sim- 
ilar to corresponding figures in western countries. 
It was suggested that the basic cause of the simi- 
larities is to be sought in the educational system, 
which operated as a channel for the transmission of 
British values. Some reference was made to the 
special position of the Syrians, who form a target 
for negative stereotypes resembling those held else- 
where about Jews and Negroes.”—J. C. Franklin. 


(See also Abstracts 4276, 4730, 4852) 


Change 


4796. Brehm, J. W. (Duke U.) Attitudinal 
consequences of commitment to unpleasant be- 
havior. /. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1960, 60, 379-383. 

“This study tested a ‘nonobvious’ hypothesis de- 
rived from Festinger’s theory of cognitive disso- 
nance: given the fact that a person is committed to 
an unpleasant behavior, he tends to increase his dis- 
liking for that behavior more if he is exposed to 
information against engaging in it than if he is 
exposed to information favorable to engaging in it. 
... the... hypothesis... was supported.”—G. 
H. Frank 

4797. Goldstein, Jacob. 
search ) 


(New School Social Re- 
The relative advantages and limitations 
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of the panel and successive-sample techniques in 
analysis of opinion change. J. soc. Psychol., 1959, 
50, 305-320.—Comments are made on the theory 
and practice of these techniques, and suggestions 
are made for handling problems of population turn- 
over. (33 ref.)—J. C. Franklin. 


4798. Greenberg, H., Marvin, C., & Bivins, B. 
(Mayor’s Committee Human Relations, Elizabeth, 
N. J.) Authoritarianism as a variable in motiva- 
tion to attend college. J. soc. Psychol., 1959, 49, 
81-85.—On the assumptions that the “authoritarian 
personality would be less likely to seek knowledge” 
and that “the less authoritarian mind, everything be- 
ing equal, would be more likely to seek higher educa- 
tion” the F Scale was administered to West Texas 
high school and college students. Significant decline 
in authoritarianism accompanied increasing educa- 
tion. High school seniors planning to attend college 
were less authoritarian than those not planning to. 
College freshmen were less authoritarian than high 
school seniors planning to attend college. “Research 
is needed to investigate the possibility that high 
authoritarianism may be positively correlated with 
scholastic failure.’-—J. C. Franklin. 


4799. Greenberg, Herbert, & Fare, Don. (May- 
or’s Committee Human Relations, Elizabeth, N. J.) 
An investigation of several variables as determi- 
nants of authoritarianism. J. soc. Psychol., 1959, 
49, 105-111—F Scale scores indicate that “eastern 
high school and college students are significantly 
more democratic in attitude than those in the south- 
west.” Regardless of school level “whites exhibit 
less authoritarianism than Negroes.” Among other 
findings leading the author to conclude that the F 
Scale is a “valuable asset to the field of psychology” 
are “segregated education appears to produce more 
authoritarianism, arts and science majors exhibit 
significantly less authoritarianism than any other 
major grouping, and college appears to have a 
democratizing effect on personality as does increased 
classification.”—J. C. Franklin. 


4800. Klein, E. B. 


(Columbia U.) Stylistic com- 
ponents of response as related to attitude change. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 1275.—Abstract. 


4801. Lifton, Robert Jay. Thought reform and 
the psychology of totalism: A study of “brain- 
washing” in China. New York: Norton, 1961. 
x, 510 p. $6.95.—Research in Hong Kong, 1954-55, 
is the basis for case studies of Western and Chinese 
Ss from Communist China. Varying degrees of 
response to thought control techniques are described. 
Attitude-change “according to an imposed idealog- 
ical myth” is contrasted with “open” personal change, 
“a commitment made autonomously and in the face 
of alternatives.” The menace of thought control is 
stressed. The appendix contains the confession ob- 
tained from a Chinese intellectual. (19 p. ref.)— 
R. Tyson. 


4802. McGuire, W. J. (U. Illinois) Cognitive 
consistency and attitude change. /. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol., 1960, 60, 345-353.—The effect of temporal 
presentation of ideas, consistency of presented atti- 
tude, and wishful thinking on the logicalness of 
thinking was investigated. The results were dis- 
cussed in relation to previous empirical and theo- 
retical research—G. H. Frank. 
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4803. McGuire, W. J. (U. Illinois) Direct and 
indirect persuasive effects of dissonance-produc- 
ing messages. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1960, 60, 
354-358.—“‘Several hypotheses regarding the effec- 
tiveness of persuasive messages were derived from 
Festinger’s ‘Theory of Cognitive Dissonance.’ It 
was predicted that messages would be effective in 
changing opinions on the explicit issues to the ex- 
tent that they argued in dissonance-reducing direc- 
tions; and on related, unmentioned issues, to the 
extent that they argued in a dissonance-increasing 
direction. It was further predicted that the dis- 
sonance-reducing changes would show a slower rate 
of temporal decay after the communication... . 
Both predictions ... were confirmed.”—G. UH. 
Frank. 


4804. Mann, John H. (New York U.) The dif- 
ferential nature of prejudice reduction. J. soc. Psy- 
chol., 1960, 52, 339-343.—The study considered the 
functional dependence of the cognitive, affective, and 
behavioral components of racial prejudice. The Ss 
of this inquiry were 78 students participating in a 
graduate course in education. Each S was randomly 
assigned to a 6-man group. These groups met in 
leaderless group discussion 4 times a week over a 
3-week period. During the Ist and 3rd week 3 
questionnaires designed to measure affective, cog- 
nitive, and behavioral aspects of prejudice were given 
to all Ss. Pre-post difference scores were computed 
for each S on each measure and these difference 
scores were intercorrelated. The results of this 
analysis indicated that (a) the cognitive measure 
of prejudice decreased significantly during the course 
of the group experience and (b) there was no func- 
tional dependence between cognitive, affective, and 
behavioral components of racial prejudice—Author 
abstract. 


4805. Singer, R. D. (U. Pennsylvania) The ef- 
fects of verbal reinforcement of pro-democratic 
responses upon subsequent expression of authori- 
tarian opinions and social prejudice. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1960, 21, 973.—Abstract. 


(See also Abstract 4748) 


Group PROCESSES 


4806. Altman, I., & McGinnies, E. (U. Mary- 
land) Interpersonal perception and communica- 
tion in discussion groups of varied attitudinal 
composition. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1960, 60, 
390-395.—“‘The purpose of this study was to in- 
vestigate the effects of various degrees of minority- 
majority conditions on member behavior during the 
course of group discussions and to ascertain some 
of the relationships between various aspects of the 
interpersonal perceptions and discussion behavior. 
... The results . . . indicated an intimate linkage 
between interpersonal perceptions and discussion be- 
havior. . . . The findings lend some support, as well 
as some qualifications, to Festinger’s conclusions re- 
garding influence effects in small groups.”—G. H. 
Frank. 


4807. Berkowitz, L. (U. Wisconsin) 


Repeated 
frustrations and expectations in hostility arousal. 
J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1960, 60, 422-429.—“Two 
experiments were devised to test predictions devel- 
oped on the basis of an earlier investigation. .. . 
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(wherein) it was found that the partner’s act had 
its greatest effect on S’s final attitude toward him 
when it was inconsistent with the partner’s earlier 
behavior. ... The... experiment reported here 

. obtained essentially similar results ... (sug- 
gesting) that unexpected frustrations produce a 
stronger aggressive reaction than anticipated frustra- 
tions because, as a result of the hypothesized con- 
trast effect, the former probably are evaluated as 
being more severe.”—G. H. Frank. 


4808. Borgatta, Edgar F., & Guerrin, Robert F. 
(Cornell U.) The two-person group: Some notes 
on theory and research. Sociol. soc. Res., 1960, 
45, 3-13.—An analysis of the 2-person group is made 
by partialing profiles of individuals and of groups 
on a number of theoretically relevant criteria. The 
expectation that agreement or disagreement on the 
discussion topic might have an impact on the inter- 
action profile of the group was not supported. 
Groups tend to interact at a rate that is a maximum 
for the type of problem involved.—C. W. Page. 

4809. deCharms, Richard, & Rosenbaum, Mil- 
ton E. (Washington U., St. Louis, Mo.) Status 
variables and matching behavior. J. Pers., 1960, 
28, 492-502.—“Seventy-two Ss [naval-aviation ca- 
dets] participated in a conformity experiment where 
matching behavior was the dependent measure. Al- 
though evidence indicated the efficacy of manipula- 
tion of the independent variables of status and re- 
vocability of status, they were not found to be 
directly related to matching behavior. The S’s self- 
esteem was found to be related to matching in two 
independent samples. There was tentative evidence 
that revocability of high status may augment match- 
ing behavior in comparison with other conditions, 
and that telling a high self-esteem person that he 
has low status may decrease his matching behavior.” 
—G. T. Lodge. 


4810. Derossi, F. Z. Analisi di un piccolo 
gruppo e sua utilita per l’azione didattica. [Anal- 
ysis of a small group and its usefulness for peda- 
gogic action.] Riv. Psicol. soc., 1960, 7, 35-50.— 
The equalitarian or authoritarian attitudes and roles 
of each group member are related to his sociometric 
position in the group.—L. L’Abate. 

4811. De Soto, C. B. (Johns Hopkins U.) 
Learning a social structure. J. abnorm. soc. Psy- 
chol., 1960, 60, 417-421.—“By means of a learning 
experiment it was shown that a social structure is 
easiest to learn when it possesses the mathematical 
properties people expect in it. People attribute the 
properties of asymmetry, transivity, and complete- 
ness (the properties of an ordering) to the relation 
‘influences.’ If a social structure formed of the 
relation ‘influences’ has these properties, they learn 
it readily.".—G. H. Frank. 

4812. Deutsch, M., & Krauss, R. M. (Bell Tele- 
phone Lab., Murray Hill, N. J.) The effect of 
threat upon interpersonal bargaining. /. abnorm. 
soc. Psychol., 1960, 61, 181-189.—The effect of threat 
on the process of bargaining was investigated ex- 
perimentally by asking Ss to imagine proceeding 
across a certain route on a map and having various 
experiences. Threat was seen to affect bargaining 
detrimentally. In that regard, cooperative ventures 
were seen to be safer than competitive ones.—G. 
Frank. 
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4813. DiVesta, Francis J.. & Cox, Landon. 
(Syracuse U.) Some dispositional correlates of 
conformity behavior. /. soc. Psychol., 1960, 52, 
259-268.—This study presents the relationships be- 
tween conformity, as measured by use of a modified 
Crutchfield apparatus, and several personality vari- 
ables. Significant positive correlations were found 
with motivational measures including affliative ori- 
entation, need for achievement, and ideology of con- 
formity. Significant negative correlations were re- 
ported with age and measures of intellectual ability. 
Women tended to conform more than men to the 
unanimous majority. Self-ratings on an adjective 
check-list successfully discriminated between inde- 
pendent Ss and yielding Ss. No significant rela- 
tionship was found between conformity and either 
anxiety or group affiliation. The findings suggest 
that several characteristics, rather than a single gen- 
eral characteristic, are related to conformity.— 
Author abstract. 

4814. Dupuis, A. M. (Marquette U.) Group 
dynamics: Philosophical presuppositions. J. soc. 
Psychol., 1959, 50, 247-260.—On searching examina- 
tion this author concludes that the group dynamics 
movement in psychology rests upon the following 
assumptions: “ontological concept of change under- 
lies ... concept of reality explicit es- 
pousal of a naturalistic, deterministic world-view. 
. . . Knowing is primarily a matter of solving prob- 
lems that arise in the environment 
are relative to the time, place, and altered circum- 
stances within the groups. . . . Social values, espe- 
cially social democracy, are first in the hierarchy of 
values. ... The school is the agency of reform.” 
(53 ref.)—J. C. Franklin 


4815. Exline, Ralph V. (U. Delaware) Effects 
of sex, norms, and affiliation motivation upon ac- 
curacy of perception of interpersonal preferences. 
J. Pers., 1960, 28, 397-412.—“24 groups of five 
persons each participated in an experiment designed 
to explore possible reasons for an earlier reported 
superiority of females over males in accurate per- 
ception of interpersonal preferences in discussion 
groups [see 33: 960] . Analysis of variance was 
used to test the effects of sex upon n [need] affilia- 
tion, and the effects of sex, n affiliation, and group 
norms concerning the importance of being aware of 
interpersonal affect upon accuracy in perceiving 
interpersonal preferences. The findings were... 
1. Women gave significantly more affiliation re- 
sponses to a semiprojective test than did men... . 
2. Significant differences in accurate perception of 


interpersonal preferences were found only for the 


interaction of affiliation and norms. ... 3. When 
the perceptual error score was subdivided into . . . 
self as referent and others as referents, no significant 
differences in self-referent error were found, whereas 
other-referent error . . . showed a significant affil- 
iation-norm interaction.”—G. T. Lodge. 


4816. Jonassen, Christen T., & Peres, Sher- 
wood H. Interrelationships of dimensions of 
community systems: A factor analysis of eighty- 
two variables. Columbus, O.: Ohio State Univer. 
Press, 1960. ix, 47 p. $2.50.—Factors were sought 
which would account for the variance in 82 dimen- 
sions of 88 county community systems. Through 
the use of the modified group centroid method of 
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factor analysis, 7 factors were extracted from the 
correlation matrix. Rotation of these factors to 
achieve simple structure was undertaken. The 7 
factors, based on an interpretation of the factor load- 
ings, were named as follows: urbanism, welfare, 
influx, poverty, magnicomplexity, educational effort, 
and proletarianism. Although the factors were pre- 
dominantly orthogonal there was some overlapping. 
Urbanism emerged as the most general of all fac- 
tors but was not considered a “general factor” in 
the strict interpretation of the term.—E. F. Gardner. 


4817. Kogan, Nathan; Tagiuri, Renato, & Por- 
tis, Bernard, Jr. (Harvard U.) Perception of 
reciprocity and the grouping principle. J. soc. 
Psychol., 1959, 49, 27-32——A paper and pencil 
perceptual experiment confirmed “that the visibility 
of reciprocally oriented lines is greater than the 
visibility of lines not involved in reciprocal pairs.” 
Since the “perceptual principle of good continua- 
tion” was employed in the experiment the resulting 
“evidence increases the legitimacy of proposing the 
grouping principle as a hypothetical explanation for 
the high visibility of mutual interpersonal choices.” 
—J. C. Franklin. 


4818. Lanzetta, John T., & Kanareff, Vera T. 
(U. Delaware) Some social factors affecting the 
choice of an “imitative” response in a probability 
learning situation. USAF WADD tech Rep., 1960, 
No. 60-196. 54 p.—7 studies are reported concerning 
the frequency of occurrence of an imitative response 
in a 2-choice probability learning situation as a 
function of the characteristics of the task and the 
choices ostensibly made by a partner. S had the 
option of either agreeing or disagreeing with a 
“partner’s” response (which was actually controlled 
by the E). One of these modes of behavior would 
maximize the probability of success. In addition, 
several methods were used to induce attitudinal sets 
concerning the legitimacy of the imitative behavior. 
Results support predictions from a modified de- 
cision theory framework. The extent of utilization 
of an imitative response is a positive function of 
its instrumental value and the amount of reward 
obtained. The effects of the attitudinal sets depend 
on the experimental procedures employed. Reasons 
for the inconsistent results and relevancy of social 
learning are discussed—G. E. Rowland. 


4819. Lott, B. E., & Lott, A. J. (Kentucky State 
Coll.) The formation of positive attitudes toward 
group members. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1960, 
61, 297-300.—“Three-member groups of children 
played a game in which some members were re- 
warded and others were not. On a later sociometric 
test, outside of the game situation, rewarded Ss 
chose a significantly greater proportion of their 
fellow group members than did the nonrewarded 
Ss. These results were predicted from general prin- 
ciples of S-R learning theory."—G. Frank. 


4820. Madden, Joseph M. (Personnel Lab., 
Lackland AFB, Tex.) Personal preferences and 
conformity. J. soc. Psychol., 1960, 52, 269-277.— 
Personal preferences, as represented by judgments of 
beauty, were found to be susceptible to conformity 
pressures exerted by the social background. A 
social background composed of 3 in number ex- 
erted a maximum of influence which was not in- 
creased when the number comprising the background 
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was increased to 5. Influence exerted was greater 
when an attempt was made to lower judgments of 
beauty than when an attempt was made to raise the 
judgments. These results are explained in terms of 
adaptation-level theory.—Author abstract. 


4821. Mertn, Anneliese. (Liebiggasse 5, Vienna, 
Austria) Validitatsuntersuchung zum soziomet- 
rischen test. [Validity study of the sociometric 
test.]| Z. exp. angew. Psychol., 1960, 7, 631-641.— 
Teacher judgment, behavior observation, and test 
results were correlated. The results seem to be 
strongly influenced by the actual social situation in 
the rural public schools where the test was given. 
Therefore, they were not very stable. An increase 
of items on the test may bring more valid results. 
—W. J. Koppitz. 

4822. Reilly, M. St. A.. Commins, W. D., & 
Stefic, E.C. (Catholic U. America) The comple- 
mentarity of personality needs in friendship choice. 
J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1960, 61, 292-294.—Theo- 
retical (Murray, Rogers) and empirical (Winch, et 
al.) data suggested that friendship involves a “com- 
plementary relationship of mutual need satisfaction.” 
Edwards and Allport-Vernon scores and their inter- 
correlation did not confirm this hypothesis. The 
configuration of needs of friends as they were in 
actuality (their own performance on the tests) and 
as they were phenomenally experienced (predicted 
performance of friends) showed no consistent simi- 
larity or dissimilarity, although there was a minor 
trend for friends to be perceived as possessing simi- 
lar traits as oneself and actually to be slightly simi- 
lar to Ss in values held—G. Frank. 


(Bell Telephone Lab., Mur- 
Cooperative behavior in dyad as 


4823. Rosenberg, S. 
ray Hill, N. J.) 
a function of reinforcement parameters. /. ab- 
norm, soc. Psychol., 1960, 60, 318-333.—‘‘Reinforce- 
ment parameters for a dyadic cooperative situation 
were defined and varied in a series of three experi- 


ments. ... Each S was required to perform the 
simple motor response of turning a small concealed 
knob in a series of 50 trials. A reinforcing stimulus 
was delivered to each S separately after each trial. 
. .. The degree to which optimal cooperative be- 
havior . . . developed in these situations, was studied 
as a dependent variable. ... Other experimental 
parameters were suggested and the implications of 
these ... for analysis were sketched.”"—G. H. 
Frank, 

4824. Shaw, M. E. (Massachusetts Inst. Tech- 
nology) A note concerning homogeneity of mem- 
bership and group problem solving. /. abnorm. 
soc. Psychol., 1960, 60, 448-450.—Effect of group 
structure on group efficiency in problem-solving 
situations was investigated primarily to test the 
assumption of a previous investigator that his results 
were generalizable beyond the limited (college) 
sample employed. The present research suggests 
that they are not.—G. H. Frank. 

4825. Sherwood, Clarence E., & Walker, Wil- 
liam S. (Columbia U.) Role differentiation in 
real groups: An extrapolation of a laboratory 
small-group research finding. Sociol. soc. Res., 
1960, 45, 14-17.—From a review of relevant litera- 
ture 2 hypotheses are drawn: (a) Group structures 
vary in terms of permitted range of variability. (b) 
The less the already existing or imposed role differ- 
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entiation pattern, the greater the similarity in the 
findings of small-group interaction research involv- 
ing natural groups and research groups—C. W. 
Page. 

4826. Solomon, L. (New York U.) The influ- 
ence of some types of power relationships and 
game strategies upon the development of inter- 
personal trust. /. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1960, 61, 
223-230.—"‘The present study sought to determine 
how a player in different positions of relative power 
could exercise this power in the form of various 
game playing strategies so as to induce an individ- 
ualistic S to adapt to a cooperative orientation.” 
The greater the power S experiences over another, 
the more trusting he can permit himself to be; S 
will respond differently to varying degrees of co- 
operativeness in another under conditions of equal 
power.—G. Frank. 

4827. Stotland, Ezra. (U. Washington, Seattle) 
Determinants of attraction to groups. J. soc. Psy- 
chol., 1959, 49, 71-80.—Under experimental condi- 
tions, “subjects who succeeded on tasks given them 
in a group were more attracted to it than those who 
did not. Groups which expected low levels of per- 
formance from its members on tasks relevant to 
achieving the group’s goal were more attractive than 
the average degree of attraction to other groups 
which had higher levels of expectations or whose 
expectations were about tasks not relevant to the 
group’s goal. The effect of failure on an individual 
task in making a group less attractive was confined 
to persons of low self-esteem, and did not occur 
among persons of high self-esteem.”—J. C. Franklin. 

4828. von Cranach, Mario L. (Seewiesen, Kreis 
Starnberg) Experimente zur Urteilsbildung in 
strukturierten Gruppen. [Experiments towards 
formation of judgment in structured groups.] Z. 
exp. angew. Psychol., 1960, 7, 427-450.—Individual 
and group estimates of autokinetic movements were 
compared. The same public school pupils who had 
estimated the movement in single sessions were 
placed according to their sociogram in different 
groups. The influence of high ranking Ss and adap- 
tation to the majority response seemed to be the 
strongest factors in determining group responses. 
No convergence of the group result could be ob- 
tained in groups without definite structure—W. J. 
Koppitz. 

4829. Walters, Richard H., Marshall, William 
E., & Shooter, J. Richard. (U. Toronto, Canada) 
Anxiety, isolation, and susceptibility to social in- 
fluence. J/. Pers., 1960, 28, 518-529.—‘Thirty-six 
adolescent boys were assigned to one of four condi- 
tions: isolated anxious; isolated nonanxious; non- 
isolated anxious; nonisolated nonanxious. Each S 
was tested for suggestibility in the autokinetic situ- 
ation before and after exposure to the experimental 
condition. Anxious Ss showed a greater increase in 
suggestibility, in response to contrary judgments, 
than did nonanxious Ss. They were also more 
quickly conditioned to give a specific class of judg- 
ments. No differences were found between isolated 
and nonisolated Ss.” (21 ref.)—G. T. Lodge. 

4830. Willis, R. (U. Wisconsin) Stimulus pool- 
ing and social perception. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1960, 60, 365-373.—“The effects of stimulus pooling 
on judgments of personal attractiveness were in- 
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vestigated in an orthogonal factorial design, using 
as stimulus components identification type photo- 
graphs which had been previously scaled on attrac- 
tiveness. .. . The implications of the findings for 
(a) social perception ... and (b) group judgment 
were considered.”"—G. H. Frank. 

4831. Zander, Alvin; Stotland, Ezra, & Wolfe, 
Donald. (U. Michigan) Unity of group, identi- 
fication with group, and self-esteem of members. 
J. Pers., 1960, 28, 463-478.—A 2-stage experiment 
was conducted. In the Ist, either high or low 
unity was created in‘small laboratory groups, and ' 
were made to succeed and the other % to fail on a 
task requiring interdependent relations among all 
members. In the 2d stage all members worked on 
individual tasks in private and % were made to 
succeed and % to fail. Effects on Ss’ self-evalua- 
tions in both stages were studied. The following 
predictions were supported: (a) “The greater the 
unity of the group, the more members evaluate 
themselves in accord with the degree of success .. . 
of their group.” (b) “There is a stronger tendency 
in failing groups . . . to remove the conditions that 
make it possible for group identification to occur.” 
(c) “Members of failing groups with high unity 
have less confidence in approaching private tasks 
(similar to the yroup’s task) than do members of 
successful groups with high unity, or of failing 
groups with low unity.”—G. T. Lodge. 


4832. Zolman, James F., Wolf, Irvin S. & 
Fisher, Seymour. (Denison U.) Distance and 
conformity in continuous social influence inter- 
actions. J/. soc. Psychol., 1960, 52, 251-257.—This 
experiment was a continuation of research aimed at 
specifying the relations between measures of social 
influence (movement and conformity) and distance 
(size of discrepancy) in continuous social interaction 
situations. Pairs of Ss were required to judge the 
number of paratroopers seen in 2 successively ex- 
posed photographs. The amount of intertrial social 
influence between the 2 photos was experimentally 
manipulated. Under the given conditions, conform- 
ity was a decreasing monotonic function of distance. 

C. T. Morgan. 


(See also Abstracts 4477, 4786, 4796) 


LEADERSHIP 


4833. Manheim, Henry L. (Arizona State Coll., 
Tempe) Personality differences of members of 
two political parties. J. soc. Psychol., 1959, 50, 
261-268.—28 organization Democrats and 22 Re- 
publicans were administered the Guilford-Zimmer- 
man Temperament Survey. “Eighty per cent of all 
the mean scores ... fell in the ‘most favorable’ 
category, with only one score in the ‘least favorable’ 
group. All others were ‘neutral.’ From this it is 
inferred that these politically active people exhibit 
temperament characteristics which differ from the 
general population.”—J. C. Franklin. 

4834. Willower, Donald J. Leadership styles 
and leaders’ perceptions of subordinates. J. educ. 
sociol., 1960, 34, 58-64.—An instrument was de- 
veloped to classify principals as idieographic or 
nomethetic; another instrument was developed to 
determine professionalism. 41 administrators classi- 
fied 66 principals as idiographic, 43 as nomethetic, 
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and 105 as neither. It was determined at the .01 level 
of confidence that both administrators, and principals 
that are idiographic tend to view their subordinates 
as more professional than nomoethic administrators 
and principals. It was found in both categories 


that the younger principal viewed teachers as less 
professional than older principals did—W. E. Hall. 


CoMMUNICATION 


4835. Schwartz, Jack. The portrayal of edu- 
cators in motion pictures. J. educ. Sociol., 1960, 
34, 82-90—The purpose of this study was to de- 
scribe the educator’s role as portrayed in certain 
motion pictures. 81 feature motion pictures produced 
in the United States which portray an educator as 
either a major or minor character were enalyzed. 
When interacting with students, teachers were por- 
trayed as extremely congenial or extremely aggres- 
sive and violent. It was concluded that the motion 
picture industry is perpetuating an unsympathetic 
image of the educator—W. E. Hall. 


4836. Zajonc, R. B. (U. Michigan) The proc- 
ess of cognitive tuning in communication. /. 
abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1960, 61, 159-167.—To test 
the effect of mental set on thinking and communica- 
tion, Ss were asked to describe an individual from 
a “letter” written to a potential employer by a “job 
applicant.” Impressions of the personality of the 
“letter writer” were elicited under several condi- 
tions: (a) S was asked to communicate his findings 
to another (but unknown) group; (b) S was the 
recipient of such information; and (c) S was asked 
to communicate findings to, on the one hand, or be the 
recipient of findings from, on the other, a “group” 
with attitudes known to be contrary to those ex- 
pressed by S. Being a “transmitter” or “receiver,” 
as well as incongruence of “other group” attitudes, 
affected the impression formed and communcated.— 
G. Frank. 


(See also Abstracts 4664, 4803, 4806) 


ESTHETICS 


4837. Cazden, Norman. Musical intervals and 
simple number ratios. J. Res. music Educ., 1959, 
7, 197-220.—An interval may be esthetically dis- 
sonant while mathematically consonant and vice 
versa, and the assumed correspondence between de- 
gree of consonance and simplicity of ratio in the 
vibration frequencies does not hold strictly even 
in the narrow sense of measurement. “But the con- 
nection between musical intervals and simple number 
ratios has also other dimensions than the physical. 
Granted that the acoustic phenomena expressible as 
simple number ratios are objectively real, just how 
do they affect our hearing and recognition of musical 
relations, and just how do we become aware of and 
respond to them on the level required for judgment 
of musical consonance?”—D. S. Higbee. 

4838. Gordon, Erwin E. An approach to the 
quantitative study of dynamics. J. Res. music 
Educ., 1960, 8, 23-30.—Performances by 8 high 
school bands at the Northern California State Music 
Festival in 1951 were recorded and rated for levels 
of loudness and softness from measurements on an 
oscillograph. Considerable differences were found 
in the dynamic ranges of the various bands, and 
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dynamic contrast was shown to be a major factor in 
the official festival ratings of over-all excellence.— 


D. S. Higbee. 


4839. Jacobs, Camille. Psychology of music: 
Some European studies. Acta psychol., Amst., 
1960, 17, 273-297.—24 studies are reviewed cover- 
ing the process of musical composition, the genesis 
of musical Gestalts, composition of songs, types of 
text chosen for these, perception of musical struc- 
tures, the tonality phenomenon, testing musical abil- 
ity and appreciation and the prognostic value of 
music tests, perception of tones, and the consonance 
problem.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


4840. Knapp, Robert H., Brimmer, Janet, & 
White, Martha. (Wesleyan U.) Educational 
lev, class status, and aesthetic preference. /. 
soc. Psychol., 1959, 50, 277-284.—In a study of the 
relationships between socioeconomic level of parents 
and their adolescent children’s aesthetic preferences, 
52 high school students rated their preferences for 
each of 30 tartans in the Knapp Tartan Test. Re- 
sults warranted the conclusions “that middle class 
adolescents prefer those tartan designs which are 
characterized by complexity of design and by the 
absence of saturated color and striking contrast, 
that lower class adolescents give greater preference 
to tartan designs of simple massive configuration and 
probably saturated color and strong contrast, and 
that the preference of younger children for tartan 
designs is more similar to those of lower and more 
dissimilar to those of middle class adolescents.”— 
J. C. Franklin. 


4841. Knapp, Robert H., & Green, Samuel. 
(Wesleyan U.) Preferences for styles of abstract 
art and their personality correlates. J. proj. Tech., 
1960, 24, 396-402—A test of esthetic preference 
was administered to 120 undergraduate male students, 
who recorded their preferences on a 7-point scale. 
5 factors were extracted from the intercorrelated 
ratings. “Preference for each of these five styles 
was correlated with the MMPI, Strong Vocational 
Inventory and the Allport-Vernon scales. A number 
of significant relationships emerge indicating that 
patterns of aesthetic preference for this material is 
significantly related to established personality meas- 
ures.”—A. F. Greenwald. 
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4842. Antsyferova, L. I. O teorii lichnosti v 
rabotakh Kurta Levina. [On the theory of per- 
sonality in the works of Kurt Lewin.] Vop. Psi- 
khol., 1960, 6(6), 149-158—Kurt Lewin’s system 
of psychology is explained and its strengths and 
weaknesses appraised. The experimental facts 
amassed deserve attention, although fault can be 
found with the theory underlying them.—/. D. Lon- 
don. 


4843. Garcia-Vicente, J. (Madrid, Rome) “Le 
Mosaic Lowenfeld Test” parmi les noirs de I’- 
Angola. [The Lowenfeld Mosaic Test among An- 
gola Negroes.] Rev. Psychol. appl., 1960, 10, 77-91. 
—Results obtained with the Lowenfeld Mosaic test 
in a sample of 56 Ss drawn partly from a boarding 
school and partly from the area around a mission in 
Angola are analyzed. All made use of abstract pat- 
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terns. The distribution of times is given along 
with data on the number and types of designs. Ques- 
tions are raised as to the effects of culture on the 
results—W. W. Wattenberg. 


4844. Shneidman, E. S. (VA Center, Los An- 
geles, Calif.) Symposium on Current aspects of 
the problem of validity: Suggestions for the de- 
lineation of validation studies. J. proj. Tech., 
1959, 23, 259-262.—The author suggests that in 
any validity study there should be a clear statement 
of the validity for whom, for when, for which, for 
what, and how.—D. J. Wack. 


4845. Tolor, Alexander. (Fairfield State Hosp., 
Newton, Conn.) The “meaning” of the Bender- 
Gestalt Test designs: A study in the use of the 
semantic differential. J. proj. Tech., 1960, 24, 433- 
438.—Twenty scales of the semantic differential 
were administered to 8 undergraduate college stu- 
dents in evaluating the Bender configurations. .. . 
There were no sex differences as related to the 
meanings attributed to the designs. However, there 


were marked differences with which the various 
Bender stimuli lent themselves to categorization. 
... It was concluded that there is no consistent 
association between the difficulty level of the Bender 
figures, as determined by the facility with which 
each is recalled, and the connotative meanings as- 
signed to them.”—A. F. Greenwald. 


New Tests & Test CONSTRUCTION 


4846. Knapp, Robert H. (Wesleyan U.) A 
study of the metaphor. J. proj. Tech., 1960, 24, 
389-395.—6 metaphor scales dealing with time, love, 
death, success, conscience, and self-image were ad- 
ministered to 136 women and 87 men. In the main, 
differences between the responses of the 2 sexes 
were insignificant. “... the significance of this 
study lies primarily in setting forth a new device, 
semi-projective in character, for the evaluation of 
attitudes dealing with macroscopic aspects of life 
orientation.”—A. F. Greenwald. 


4847. Kuraishi, Seiichi; Kato, Masahide, & Tsu- 
jioka, Bien. (Kyoto U., Japan) Development of 
the “Uchida-Kraepelin Psychodiagnostic Test” in 
Japan. Psychologia, 1957, 1, 104-109.—“The 
‘Uchida-Kraepelin Psychodiagnostic Test’ is the most 
original personality test which has been developed 
by Japanese psychologists. . . . The test consists of 
two parts. In the first half, subjects must make con- 
tinuous additions for 15 minutes after 2 minutes 
practice And after a pause for 5 minutes they 
must work again in the second half for 10 or 15 
minutes. This test aims to diagnose the tempera- 
mental aspect of personality on the basis of addition 
work curves. .. . We believe that this test can be 
used in American, European and Asian countries 
quite effectively for the prevention of accidents in 
traffic or factories as well as for the general diag- 
nosis of temperamental traits.” (26 ref.)—C. T. 
Morgan. 

4848. Liggett, John. Une nouvelle méthode 
pour l'étude de l’expérience sociale. [A new 
method of studying social experience.] Rev, Psy- 
chol. appl., 1960, 10, 117-128.—A test consisting of 
7 optically distorted photographs was given to 50 
out-patient psychiatric Ss and 50 normal Ss. They 
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were asked for their spontaneous comments, and 
then queried as to the characteristics of the person 
portrayed, his role, and his troubles. They were 
next presented with pairs of photographs and asked 
to choose the better, the more dominant, the more 
nervous, and the one which better resembled the S. 
Tables were given comparing the responses of the 
2 groups of Ss—W. W. Wattenberg. 

4849. Muthayya, B.C. (U. Madras, India) Re- 
liability of a new Picture-Frustration Study. /. 
psychol. Res., Madras, 1960, 4, 116-120—A new 
P-F Study developed for the age groups of 13-18 
years shows good reliability. The median percentage 
of agreement between 2 independent raters was 89% 
and the coefficients of reliability (test-retest) ranged 
from .36 to .70.—U. Pareek. 


4850. Pascal, G. R. & Jenkins, W. O. (U. 
Tennessee) The Hunter-Pascal Concept Forma- 
tion Test: An experimental approach to the meas- 
urement of cortical capacity. J. clin. Psychol., 
1959, 15, 159-163.—Utilizes delayed reaction and 
double alternation problems of Hunter. Data pre- 
sented for 175 Ss ranging in age from under 2 years 
through age 22. On the fundamental problems of 
delayed reaction and double-alternation, perform- 
ance has been found to be related to phylogenetic 
development and maturation in human Ss. Some 
fundamental capacity being assessed which is not 
tapped by usual tests of intelligence. “Some of the 
common psychological constructs that could be ap- 
plied to the ability to perform on the test are free- 
dom from distractibility, learning, retention, and 
flexibility. Data are presented showing the relation- 


ship between test performance and CA, MA, IQ, 


sex, and the psychotic-neurotic dichotomy. Some 
statistical aspects of the test are reported.”—F. N. 
Arnhoff 


4851. Porteus, S. D. La mémoire subconsciente 
et sa mesure. [Subconscious memory and its meas- 
urement.] Rev. Psychol. appl., 1960, 10, 139-150.— 
A new measurement, not related to intelligence, and 
derived from the Porteus Maze Test is described. 
Termed the Rigidity-Flexibility score, it is based 
upon ratings of similarities noted when the maze 
for Year 11 is given again after completion of the 
extended series. The rationale and significance of 
the measure is discussed. Instructions for scoring 
and plates to be used in assigning rating scores are 
presented —W. W. Wattenberg. 


4852. Yuker, H. E., Block, J. R., & Campbell, 
W. J. (Abilities, Inc., Albertson, N. Y.) A scale 
to measure attitudes toward disabled persons. 
Hum. resources Stud., 1960, No. 5. 14 p—“The 
ATDP [Attitudes Toward Disabled Persons] has 
been administered to over 1200 persons and evidence 
has been presented that it is both reliable and valid 
for use with either disabled or non-disabled persons. 
. . » With physically normal subjects, high accept- 
ance of the disabled was found to be related to sev- 
eral estimates of degree of contact with disabled 
persons. In addition, physically normal subjects 
tend to score lower on the ATDP than disabled em- 
ployees at Abilities."-—C. T. Morgan 

4853. Zuckerman, Marvin. (Inst. Psychiatric 


Research, Indianapolis, Ind.) The development of 
an affect adjective check list for the measurement 
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of anxiety. J. consult. Psychol., 1960, 24, 457-462. 

-Affectively toned adjectives were used to differ- 
entiate between High and Low Anxiety. Students 
doing well on examinations show less increase in 
anxiety scores than those doing poorly. Pre-ex- 
amination anxiety causes poor performance —A. A. 
Kramish. 


(See also Abstract 5358) 


INTELLIGENCE 


4854. Astin, A. W., & Ross, S. (U. Maryland) 
Glutamic acid and human intelligence. Psychol. 
Bull., 1960, 57, 429-434.—“A review of the litera- 
ture relating glutamic acid medication to the intellec- 
tual functioning of mental defectives indicates that 
positive effects tend to be reported in studies not 
employing a control group. The few positive studies 
employing controls contain methodological flaws, 
rendering their conclusions difficult to accept. The 
tendency for negative findings to occur in the more 
adequately designed experiments sheds doubt on 
the hypothesis that glutamic acid medication has a 
specifically beneficial effect on intellectual function- 
ing.”—W. J. Meyer. 

4855. Brown, Fred. (Mount Sinai Hosp., NYC) 
Intelligence test patterns of Puerto Rican psychi- 
atric patients. J. soc. Psychol., 1960, 52, 225-230. 
—The Wechsler-Bellevue test records of 59 Puerto 
Rican psychiatric patients were analyzed for the 
purpose of discovering how such patients respond 
to a standardized intelligence test. A rough estimate 
of general intelligence was derived from Rorschach 
protocols. The Puerto Ricans were much more 
variable than Wechsler’s standardization group. The 
variability of the scores warrants no conclusive gen- 
eralizations about the intelligence of these patients. 
The estimated IQ mean of 103 based upon Rorschach 
determinants suggests average intellectual potential- 
ities obstructed by constrictive hemming in.—Author 
abstract. 

4856. Gowan, John G. (San Fernando Valley 
State Coll., Northridge, Calif.) Intercorrelations 
of the California Psychological Inventory and 
the Guilford-Zimmerman Temperament Survey 
with intelligence as measured by the ACE. Calif. 
J. educ. Res., 1960, 11, 213-215.—Correlational data 
are presented for “upper division college teaching 
candidates” for the part scores of the 2 adjustment 
measures and ACE Q, L, and T scores. “The coun- 
selor would do well to recognize the often significant 
relationships [.37 and below] which apply between 
intelligence and certain personality variables.” —T. E. 
Newland. 

4857. Hakkinen, S., & Ruoppila, I. The effect 
of performance time and retesting upon the factor 
structure of intelligence tests. Scand. J. Psychol., 
1960, 1, 145-156.—Changes in the factor structure 
of intelligence tests between early and later stages 
of performance and between testing and retesting 
were studied. In addition to factor analyses, cor- 
relations between the test scores of various time 
periods and the final factor scores were computed. 
The principal findings were: powerful influence of 
the verbal ability in the initial stages of most tests; 
the gradual “purification” of the factors; and the 
occurrence of a shift of the highest factor loadings 
of some tests from one factor to another, particularly 
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in tests with increasing item difficulty—Journal ab- 
Stract. 


4858. Hector, H. Results from a simple Gestalt 
Continuation Test applied to illiterate black mine- 
workers. J. Nat. Inst. Personnel Res., Johannes- 
burg, 1960, 8, 145-147.—152 illiterate Negro mine- 
workers were given a simple Gestalt Continuation 
Test on the same day that they took a General Adap- 
tability battery of tests. A significant correlation 
between the test scores was found. “There is scope 
for the design of reliable and valid intelligence tests 
of the paper-and-pencil type even for illiterate sub- 
jects."—J. L. Walker. 


4859. Levine, M., Spivack, G., Fuschillo, Jean, 
& Tavernier, Ann. (Devereux Found., Devon, Pa.) 
Intelligence, and measures of inhibition and time 
sense. J. clin, Psychol., 1959, 15, 224-226.—“Meas- 
ures of delay such as motor inhibition, cognitive in- 
hibition, time estimation, and time conception were 
all related to Wechsler Bellevue IQ, but these meas- 
ures did not all correlate among themselves. .. . 
Results interpreted as supporting the general view 
that the adequacy of the ‘delay function of the ego’ 
bears some relationship to measures of general in- 
telligence.”"—-F. N. Arnhoff. 


4860. Lucito, Leonard, & Gallagher, James. In- 
tellectual patterns of highly gifted children on 
the WISC. Peabody J. Educ., 1960, 38, 131-136. 
—The purpose of the study was to describe and 
analyze the intellectual patterns of the gifted. 50 
children (CA 7-11) who had an L score IQ of 
150 and over were given the WISC. All mean 
weighted scores were +1 standard deviation above 
expected mean on every subtest. Highest mean 
scores were achieved on Similarity, Block Design, 
Information, and Vocabulary. Students scored low- 
est on Picture Arrangement and Picture Comple- 
tion. There were no significant differences between 
performance and verbal IQ or between sexes. There 
were individual exceptions to the group pattern 
which would introduce sizable errors in planning for 
individuals if the pattern were followed blindly in 
an education program.—W. E. Hall. 


4861. Maxwell, A. E. 


(Maudsley Hosp., London, 
England) Obtaining factor scores on the Wechs- 


ler Adult Intelligence Scale. J. ment. Sci., 1960, 
106, 1060-1062.—Factor analyses of the correlation 
matrices in the WAIS manual lead to sets of regres- 
sion weights for estimating “verbal-intellectual” and 
“space-performance” factor scores, and methods of 
conversion are given. Clinical use may dictate such 
scores rather than the conventional ones.—W. L. 
Wilkins. 


4862. Nyman, G. E., & Smith, G. J. W. (Lund 
U., Sweden) Serial performance patterns in Ra- 
ven’s Progressive Matrices. Scand. J. Psychol., 
1960, 1, 103-111.—Investigates, “from a serial point 
of view, the five subsequent scores in Raven’s Pro- 
gressive Matrices (RPM) and... the significance 
of various ‘serial types’: (1) by employing paral- 
lelly a diagnostic instrument, the serial version of 
Stroop’s colour-word test (CW), (2) by correlating 
serial patterns in RPM and ratings of temperamental 
traits. One RPM pattern implied early, another 
late maximum performance. As predicted, the se- 
quence of part-performances in RPM, independently 
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of the total score, appeared to correlate with ‘cog- 
nitive style’ in the CW test and with the subject’s 
observable behaviour in an interview situation.”— 
L. Goldberger. 

4863. Porebski, O. R. Speed and power factors 
of intelligence: Further evidence. Occup. Psy- 
chol., 1960, 34, 184-194.—3 pilot studies are reported 
in support of the author’s theory [see 29: 5318]. 
The results of the centroid analyses are inconsistent 
with orthodox views. Further research was sug- 
gested to determine their exact nature—M. York. 

4864. Tekane, I. A new and objective scoring 
method for the Gestalt Continuation Test. 
Nat. Inst. Personnel Res., Johannesburg, 1960, 8, 
148-150.—A scoring method for the Gestalt Continu- 
ation Test is described.—J. L. Walker. 


4865. Udry, Richard J. The importance of 
social class in a suburban school. J. educ. Sociol., 
1960, 33, 307-310.—The purpose of this study was 
to test 3 of Hollingshead’s hypotheses: (a) social 
class and intelligence are closely related, (b) social 
class and achievement in schools are closely related, 
and (c) same-sex adolescent friendship groupings 
closely follow class lines. A random sample of 51 
same-sex friendships totaling 151 Ss was selected 
from a high school student body of 2500 in southern 
California. In addition, another 125 Ss were se- 
lected in the same school from the junior high. 
Class criterion was determined by occupations of the 
fathers. The conclusions drawn from the correla- 
tion found were that social class was of little im- 
portance in the above hypotheses. The Elmtown 
finding by Hollingshead did not obtain because the 
community was new or a biased population from 
within each social class may have been drawn to 
live in that community, and the relationship between 
status and behavior does not appear.—W. EF. Hall. 


4866. Vernon, Philip E. (U. London, England) 
The classification of abilities. Educ. Res., 1960, 
2, 184-193.—Intelligence is a fluid collection of in- 
finitely varied thinking abilities and can be referred 
to as the g factor. Abilities are continually shifting, 
becoming diversified, and can be classified and sub- 
classified in many ways. The clearest distinction is 
between verbal abilities and spatial-mechanical-prac- 
tical abilities. Most representative tests of verbal 
ability are vocabulary and comprehension. Prac- 
tical abilities seem to be more loosely linked. Despite 
high correlations between vocabulary or other meas- 
ures of verbal ability and school attainments, the 
latter involve personality qualities and_ interests. 
Each branch of science or mathematics develops its 
own; partially separate ability—P. D. Leedy. 


(See also Abstracts 4689, 4755, 4881, 4898, 4935, 
4987, 5037, 5156, 5192, 5239, 5371) 


PERSONALITY MEASUREMENT 


4867. Altus, W. D. Inferring the sex of an 
author. J. Psychol., 1959, 48, 215-218—As a 
follow-up test to ascertain whether a judge could 
identify sex of the author, 200 short story openings 
from the New Yorker and Saturday Evening Post 
were judged by 100 people, mainly college students 
No special differences were found among those who 
identified the author’s sex best, in terms of grades, 
scholastic average, or MMPI. There is some specu- 
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lation as to whether authors whose sex is mistaken 
might be homosexually inclined, or whether writing 
style of physical education authors, for example, 
might differ from those majoring in English.—R. 
W. Husband. 

4868. Altus, W. D. Personality correlates of 
verbal-quantitative discrepancy scores on the 
Scholastic Aptitude Test. J. Psychol., 1959, 48, 
219-225.—The author is interested in personality con- 
comitants of those who scored higher on the quanti- 
tative or linguistic parts, respectively, of an aca- 
demic aptitude test. The student whose abilities are 
relatively verbal is more interested in the written 
word than those with opposite abilities. The verbal- 
ist is somewhat more mature and sophisticated, and 
he appears less constrained by social conventions. 
He enjoys better relations with his immediate family, 
and finds large social gatherings somewhat less to 
his taste—R. W. Husband. 

4869. Bond, Marjorie Helen. (National Con- 
ference Christians & Jews, Los Angeles) Rhythmic 
perception and gross motor performance. Res. 
Quart. Amer. Ass. Hlth. Phys. Educ. Recr., 1959, 
30, 259-265.—The primary problem was to deter- 
mine the relationship among 3 different forms of 
rhythmic perception (aural, visual, and perceptual ) 
and ability to perform on certain selected tests of 
motor ability, motor capacity, and motor educability 
as well as certain measures of intelligence. The Ss 
were 78 American Negro girls in grades 9-12 attend- 
ing Jefferson High School in Los Angeles. A 
special apparatus was constructed for projecting 
aural, visual, and tactile rhythmic patterns from 
the Seashore Test of Rhythm. This apparatus was 


found to have a reliability coefficient that varied 
from .42 to .51 and was somewhat lower than the 


Seashore Test of .61 in this experiment. The results 
attained failed to indicate a significant relationship 
of the rhythmic patterns to objective measures of 
either motor performance or motor learning. (16 
ref.)—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

4870. Broen, W. E., Jr.. & Wirst, R. D. (U. 
Kansas) Varieties of response sets. J. consult. 
Psychol., 1958, 22, 237-240.—“The consistency and 
interrelations of 11 hypothesized varieties of response 
sets were studied. A factor analysis of the inter- 
correlation of these response sets yielded three fac- 
tors: a committing oneself vs. an evasiveness factor, 
a positive denial vs. an indecision factor, and a tend- 
ency to list or check many adjectives factor.”— 
C. T. Morgan. 

4871. Butler, R. I, & Marcuse, F. L. (Wash- 
ington State U.) Sex identification at different 
ages using the Draw-a-Person Test. /. proj. Tech., 
1959, 23, 299-302.—Some 810 boys and 734 girls 
between the ages of 5 and 18 were examined with 
the Draw-a-Person Test to ascertain whether or not 
their own sex was drawn first. Below the age of 
8 years the tendency to draw either sex is equally 
strong, but the children beyond this age responded 
as do adults by drawing their own sex first—D. J. 
Wack. 

4872. Davids, Anthony, & DeVault, Spencer. 
(Brown U.) Use of the TAT and human figure 
drawings in research on personality, pregnancy, 
and perception. J. proj. Tech., 1960, 24, 362-365. 
—53 pregnant women were divided into “normal” and 
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“abnormal” groups on the basis of hospital records 
of delivery room experiences and childbirth. “As 
predicted, it was found that a significantly greater 
proportion of the women in the normal delivery 
group perceived pregnant women in the TAT and 
drew female figures on the DAP.”—A. F. Greenwald. 


4873. De Carli Valerio, J. Considerazioni su 
uno studio analitico e comparativo dell’evoluzione 
grafico-figurativa in tre sorelle seguite con il 
method biografico. [Considerations on an analyti- 
cal and comparative study of graphic-illustrative de- 
velopment in three sisters followed up with the 
graphic method.] Riv. Psicol. soc., 1960, 7, 161- 
176.—1300 drawings collected over a period of 7 
years were discussed in relationship to theoretical 
and empirical literature—L. L’Abate. 


4874. Doleys, E. J.. & Kregarman, J. (Mar- 
quette U.) Construct validity of the Chicago Q- 
Sort: Frustration tolerance. J. clin. Psychol., 
1959, 15, 177-179.—67 undergraduate Ss given 74 
questions from the Chicago Q-Sort. 1 sort for 
self-concept, 1 sort for ideal self-concept. Results re- 
lated to experimental tasks classified as personal or 
cognitive. Results were inconclusive, “but tended to 
imply that the Chicago Q-Sort does not validly meas- 
ure the frustration tolerance aspect of self-accept- 
ance.”—F, N. Arnhoff. 


4875. Dreger, R. M., & Miller, K. S. (Jackson- 
ville U.) Comparative psychological studies of 
Negroes and whites in the United States. Psychol. 
Bull., 1960, 57, 361-402.—In the areas of psycho- 
physical, psychomotor, and intellectual functions as 
well as temperament traits, the problems of separating 
genetic and environmental contributions to perform- 
ance have not been solved. In terms of the first 
3 functions studies published between 1943-58 re- 
veal a general superiority of whites in comparison 
with Negroes, though the differences are smaller 
among young children. Likenesses, on temperament 
traits appear more extensive than differences, al- 
though on certain tests Negroes have displayed a 
greater tendency toward neuroticism. (248 ref.)— 
W. J. Meyer. 


4876. Fulkerson, S. C. (Randolph AFB, San 
Antonio, Tex.) Individual differences in response 
validity. J. clin. Psychol., 1959, 15, 169-173.—“Per- 
sonality and performance tests, as well as criteria of 
adjustment, had been collected on a large number 
of Air Force flying personnel as part of a pilot se- 
lection research program. These data made possible 
an investigation of the hypothesis that personality 
traits are related to test validity.” Of particular 
interest was the measured aspect of carefulness or ac- 
curacy, related to Eysenck’s dimensions of hysteria- 
psychasthenia. “Consistently lower validities for the 
personality tests [Cornell Index or MMPI] were 
found within the group which was at the hysteric 
end of the personality dimension. Differences in 
carefulness of responding seemed to be an important 
variable determining this relationship.”"—-F. N. Arn- 
hoff. 

4877. Goldstein, Jacob. (New School Social Re- 
search) A note on the stability of distributions 
of psychological traits. J. soc. Psychol., 1959, 50, 
321-325.—". . . the assumption that distributions of 
psychological traits tend to remain stable has not 
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thus far received much support from empirical data 
—and such evidence as is available suggests rather 
constant changes beyond what would be expected in 
terms of chance departures from ‘true’ shapes of 
trait distributions.” (14 ref.)—J. C. Franklin. 


4878. Grigg, A. E. (U. Texas) A validity study 
of the Semantic Differential Technique. J. clin. 
Psychol., 1959, 15, 179-181.—42 undergraduate Ss 
“indicated significantly greater distance between 
‘ideal self? and ‘neurotic’ than between ‘self’ and 
‘neurotic,’ a result favorable to the validity of the 
semantic differential.”—F. N. Arnhoff. 


4879. Jackson, D. N., & Bloomberg, R. (Penn- 
sylvania State U.) Anxiety: Unitas or multiplex? 
J. consult. Psychol., 1958, 22, 225-227.—“In order 
to gather preliminary evidence concerning the ex- 
tent to which four supposed indicants of anxiety 
could be considered to tap the same or related di- 
mensions in a population of male functional psychi- 
atric hospital patients, the following tests were ad- 
ministered: (a) digit span; (b) Taylor Anxiety 
scale; (c) fingerprint stain test of palmar sweating; 
and; (d) blink rate. Although the measures were 
acceptably reliable, their intercorrelations failed to 
depart significantly from zero. These results, when 
considered with other evidence, suggested that mani- 
festations of anxiety are multidimensional rather 
than unitary and may even represent uncorrelated 
dimensions.”—C. T. Morgan. 


4880. Kodama, Habuku. 


(Japan Women’s U., 
Tokyo) 


Personality tests in Japan. Psychologia, 


1957, 1, 92-103.—“The Japanese psychologists, find- 
ing themselves equipped with few diagnostic testing 


instruments, are now busily engaged in constructing 
or locating tests suitable to their purposes... . 
[with] a few exceptions, many of the tests are 
adaptations or imitations of foreign devices, a situ- 
ation that may be unavoidable in any country to a 
certain extent. ... [Those] tests that have been 
brought out, generally speaking, do not have a wide 
circulation. Many of them are being used only 
within the confine of the laboratory where it was 
made.” (77 ref.)—C. T. Morgan. 


4881. Mandler, G., & Cowen, J. E. (Harvard 
U.) Test Anxiety Questionnaires. J. consult. 
Psychol., 1958, 22, 228-229-—The Test Anxiety 
Questionnaire and the Henmon-Nelson Test of Men- 
tal Ability are slightly negatively correlated. There 
is a consistent but low positive relationship between 
the TAQ and the Taylor MA scale—C. T. Morgan. 


4882. Mayman, M. Style, focus, language and 
content of an ideal psychological test report. J. 
proj. Tech., 1959, 23, 453-458.—A report on the con- 
clusions of a workshop held by the psychologists 
of the Menninger Foundation —D. J. Wack. 


4883. Meehl, P. E. (U. Minnesota) Symposium 
on Current aspects of the problem of validity: 
Structured and projective tests: Some common 
problems in validation. J. proj. Tech., 1959, 23, 
268-272.—After a consideration of some of the gen- 
eral problems of validation, the author relates vali- 
dation studies to clinical practice in terms of the 
clinical skill of the clinicians in the study, the quan- 
tity of information that is obtainable by the most 
skilled workers, and that which is intrinsically con- 
tained in the test behavior —D. J. Wack. 
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4884. Pichot, P., Volmat, R., Rosolato, G. & 
Wiart, C. Exploration des aptitudes esthétiques 
chez le malade mental. [Exploration of esthetic 
aptitudes in the mental patient.] Rev. Psychol. appl., 
1960, 10, 165-181.—The Maitland Graves test was 
given to 50 hospitalized mental patients (31 men and 
19 women) and the results correlated with measures 
of their general cultural level, their esthetic cultural 
level, and the quality of their artistic productions. 
Positive correlations were found between the Graves 
test scores and the 2 measures of culture, but not 
with the quality of the artistic work. The latter, un- 
expected result, may be partially explained by the 
peculiar character of the experimental group.—W. 
W. Wattenberg. 


4885. Reznikoff, M., Toomey, Laura C. (Inst. 
Living, Hartford, Conn.) The weighted Q sort: A 
procedure for quantitatively estimating emotional 
disturbance and personaity change. J. consult. 
Psychol., 1958, 22, 187-190.—‘A method was de- 
scribed for modifying the Q sort so that it could be 
utilized to estimate over-all degree of emotional 
disturbance and also to determine extent of per- 
sonality change....[The] procedure involved 
weighting each of 44 Q-array clinical formulations 
according to how indicative the specific item was of 
serious pathology. The statements can then be 
sorted, in the usual manner, into categories arranged 
on continuum: personality descriptions judged most 
characteristic of the patient to be placed at one end 
of the continuum, while those rated as least charac- 
teristic at the other extreme. From the relative 
applicability of the various clinical formulations to 
the particular patient and the assigned weights of 
the items, an individual ‘adjustment index’ is de- 
termined. Reliability and validity data . . . are pre- 
sented and the advantages of using the weighted Q 
sort’s adjustment indices in group comparisons are 
discussed.”—C. T. Morgan. 


4886. Secord, Paul F., Stritch, Thomas F., & 
Johnson, Linda. (U. Nevada) The role of meta- 
phorical generalization and congruency in the 
perception of facial characteristics. J. soc. Psy- 
chol., 1960, 52, 329-337.—To test the hypothesis that 
personality information affects ratings of facial at- 
tributes, 2 verbal sketches and 4 male photographs 
were shown to 6 groups of judges, who made ratings 
on 32 facial attributes. Group I rated sketches only, 
and Group II, photographs only. Other groups rated 
combinations of pictures and sketches. For Group I, 
25 attributes differed for the 2 sketches, suggesting 
that analogy was used to bridge the gap from sketch 
to imagined physiognomy. By comparing mean 
ratings for sketches alone with means for pictures 
alone, predictions were made as to the direction of 
change induced by presenting the picture and sketch 
together. Predictions were mainly confirmed.— 
Author abstract. 


4887. Stilson, D. W., Mason, D. J., Gynther, 
M. D., & Gertz, B. (South Carolina State Hosp., 
Columbia) An evaluation of the comparability 
and reliabilities of two behavior rating scales for 
mental patients. J. consult. Psychol., 1958, 22, 213- 
216.—“Estimates of test-retest reliability of the HAS 
[Hospital Adjustment Scale] and MRSPP [Multi- 
dimensional Rating Scale for Psychiatric Patients] 
morbidity scores were .79 and .80, respectively. The 
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correlation between these two scales was found to be 

-.57. Further findings with the MRSPP were: (a) 
same or different raters may be used for obtaining 
‘pre-’ and ‘post’ measures, (b) reliability of group 
means is unrelated to level of morbidity, and (c) 
rating a patient more than once has no effect on the 
degree of morbidity inferred. Both the MRSPP 
and the HAS were found to be reliable instruments 
for repeated ratings of psychiatric patients. For 
those interested in economy, the feasibility of using 
nonprofessional raters with the HAS is of consider- 
able interest.”—-C. T. Morgan 


4888. Tallarico, R. B., & Reitman, E. E. (U. 
Miami) Anagram solving ability as an index of 
anxiety. J. clin. Psychol., 1959, 15, 181—With 
176 Ss no significant correlation was found between 
anagram solving ability and MA scale—F. N. 


Arnhoff. 


4889. Younger, Lois. (Michigan State U.) A 
comparison of reaction and movement times of 
women athletes and nonathletes. Res. Quart. 
Amer. Ass. Hlth. Phys. Educ. Recr., 1959, 30, 349- 
355.—Reaction time and movement time scores re- 
corded electronically were obtained from 47 female 
athletes and 75 female nonathletes. The women 
athletes were found to be significantly faster in speed 
of movement and reaction time than nonathletes. 
Grouping the athletes by sports revealed that sig- 
nificant differences exist in speed of movement be- 
tween tennis players, swimmers, fencers and field 
hockey players although there is no significant dif- 
ference in reaction time between them.—M. A. Sei- 
denfeld. 


4890. Zuckerman, M., Ribback, Beatrice B., 
Monashkin, I., & Norton, James A., Jr. (Indi- 
ana U. Medical Center) Normative data and fac- 
tor analysis on the Parental Attitude Research 
Instrument. J. consult. Psychol., 1958, 22, 165-171. 
—“‘Normative data on the Parental Attitude Research 
Instrument were gathered from 222 mothers. Stan- 
ine scores for the 23 scales were derived from the 
data. ... The education of the mother was most 
significantly related to scores on the scales. Age 
showed a smaller number of relationships, and num- 
ber of children no significant relationships with the 
scales. The scales were factor analyzed using a 
heterogeneous sample composed of the 222 mothers 
in the normative sample, plus 131 mothers of psychi- 
atric patients and disturbed children and 60 mothers 
who were psychiatric patients.” Three factors ex- 
tracted were: Authoritarian-Control; Hostility-Re- 
jection; Democratic Attitudes—C. T. Morgan. 


(See also Abstracts 4717, 4725, 4780, 5331) 


Inventories 
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Barrows, Gordon A., & Zuckerman, Mar- 
vin. (Indiana Division Mental Health, Indianapolis) 
Construct validity of three masculinity-femininity 


tests. J. consult. Psychol., 1960, 24, 441-445.—2296 
Ss were given a battery of tests as part of personnel 
assessment. The 3 tests measuring M-F (Guilford- 
Zimmerman Temperament Survey, MMPI, and 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank) have many vari- 
ables and do not correlate. M-F needs further clari- 
fication —A. A. Kramish. 


AND ABILITIES 


4892. Kleinmuntz, Benjamin. (Carnegie Inst. 
Technology) An extension of the construct valid- 
ity of the Ego Strength scale. J. consult. Psychol., 
1960, 24, 463-464.—With college Ss, Ego Strength 
scores can be used in profile analysis as a supplement 
to other scales of the MMPI.—A. A. Kramish. 


4893. Mitchell, James V., Jr., & Pierce-Jones, 
John. (U. Texas) A factor analysis of Gough’s 
California Psychological Inventory. J. consult. 
Psychol., 1960, 24, 453-456.—4 factors were identi- 
fied from the 18 scales of the CPI: 1—Adjustment 
by Social Conformity, II—Social Poise or Extro- 
version, III—Super-Ego Strength, and IV—-Capacity 
for Independent Thought and Action.—A. A. Kra- 
mish. 

4894. Ohmura, Masao, & Sawa, Hidehisa. 
(Nihon U., Tokyo, Japan) Taylor’s anxiety scale 
in Japan. Psychologia, 1957, 1, 123-126.—‘Saji 
introduced Taylor’s Manifest Anxiety Scale (MAS) 
to Japan in his article on frustration in 1954. He 
gave an outline of the conditioned eyelid response 
experiments by Taylor and rendered a part of items 
of MAS into Japanese.” Several subsequent studies 
are summarized. “In Japan a number of psycholo- 
gists and psychiatrists have used MAS in their own 
way in their research, and there is still no authorized 
adaptation.”—C. T. Morgan. 

4895. Schaie, K. Warner. (U. Nebraska) The 
effect of age on a scale of social responsibility. 
J. soc. Psychol., 1959, 50, 221-224.—“A shortened 
form of a scale of social responsibility . . . was 
administered to a sample of 500 Ss ranging in age 
from 20 to 70. Mean scores .. . for ten five-year 
intervals . . . show a statistically significant trend 
to increase until the middle fifties and thereafter slow 
decline. The magnitude of the raw score differ- 
ences, however, is within such small limits as to 
question the practical! significance of these age 
changes.”—J. C. Franklin. 


4896. Sen, T. K., & Kundu, R. (Calcutta U., 
India) Development of a new introversion-extra- 
version inventory. Psychologia, 1958, 1, 257-264. 
—“‘An introversion-extraversion inventory consist- 
ing of 75 items was constructed ... with a view 
to improving upon the existing introversion-extra- 
version tests . . . standardized in non-Indian situa- 
tions.” Care was taken to “make items non-aggres- 
sive and slightly projective in the framing of lan- 
guage so that the effect of faking can be reduced 
to a minimum. A group of 15 items of the usual 
aggressive type was also included” for comparison. 
“The inventory was given to two groups of students, 
one in a group situation with motivation to get se- 
lected for an ‘extravertive’ job and the other in in- 
dividual situations with a motivation to know about 
their own personalities. Members of the first group 
consistently tried to fake. Intercorrelations between 
parts of the inventory were low indicating that ‘in- 
troversion-extraversion has different dimensions.’” 
—C. T. Morgan. 

4897. Sopchak, A. L. (Memorial Center Cancer 
& Allied Diseases, N. Y.) Spearman correlations 
between MMPI scores of college students and 
their parents. J. consult. Psychol., 1958, 22, 207- 
209.—“Over a period of four years, the group form 
of the MMPI had been administered to many stu- 
dents in elementary psychology. The parents of 25 
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men and 25 women volunteered to take the MMPI.” 
Some of the results are as follows: (a) “The scores 
of the fathers and mothers are different from the 
scores of men and women in the original standardiza- 
tion group.” (b) “The scores for fathers and moth- 
ers are more similar to each other than they are to 
the scores of the subjects.” (c) “There are more 
significant correlations between scores of males and 
fathers and scores of females and mothers than be- 
tween scores of males and mothers and females and 
fathers.”—C. T. Morgan. 


4898. Spielberger, C. D. (Duke U.) On the 
relationship between manifest anxiety and intelli- 
gence. J. consult. Psychol., 1958, 22, 220-224.— 
“Scores on the Taylor Manifest Anxiety Scale and 
the ACE Psychological Examination for College 
Freshmen were obtained for six consecutive semes- 
ters from a total of 1142 students enrolled in intro- 
ductory psychology courses. The correlations be- 
tween the A scale and the ACE for the total sample, 
total males, and total females were not significantly 
different from zero.”—C. T. Morgan. 


4899. Tsujioka, Bien; Sonohara, Taro, & Ya- 
tabe, Tatsuro. (Kansai U., Japan) A factorial 
study of the temperament of Japanese college 
male students by the Yatabe-Guilford Person- 
ality Inventory. Psychologia, 1957, 1, 110-119.— 
“The Yatabe-Guilford Personality Inventory was 
constructed ... to be applicable to Japanese sub- 
jects. The correlation matrix for the thirteen scores 
obtained from 200 Japanese college male students was 
factor-analyzed. The analysis was made in terms 


of the test space from which only the error variance 


was eliminated. The thirteen scores obtained from 
Yatabe-Guilford Inventory represent a dimension- 
ality of not more than eight linearly independent 
factors. The seven dimensions of the thirteen scores 
to which interpretation has been attempted were 
tentatively named Reflective, Sociable-1, Sociable-2, 
Emotionally Stable, Vigorous, Dominant, and Ac- 
tive. These primary factors were given the symbols 
R, S;, Se, E, V, D, and A respectively. The last 
factor was left without interpretation as a residual 
factor. The intercorrelations of these primaries were 
analyzed, and four clearly interpretable second-order 
factors were obtained. These were named Emotion- 
ally Stable, Reality Grade (or Primary Function), 
Activity, and Sociability, and labeled A, B, C, and 
D respectively. The results may suggest that there 
are many similarities between Japanese and Amer- 
icans . . . in the domain of temperament which can 
be measured by personality inventory.” (17 ref.)— 
C. T. Morgan. 


(See also Abstracts 4736, 4739, 4841, 4946, 5150) 


Projective Methods 


4900. Ainsworth, Mary D., & Kuethe, J. L. 
(Johns Hopkins U.) Texture responses in the 
Rorschach and in a sorting test. J. proj. Tech., 
1959, 23, 391-402.—A number of hypotheses were 
formulated and tested to investigate Kloper’s as- 
sumption that shading in the Rorschach evokes a 
“contact sensation.” Sorting of soft, rough, and 
smooth objects by university students and hospital- 
ized patients was compared with their Rorschach 
responses. Texture sorting scores and Rorschach 
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texture scores correlated positively only in the com- 
bined patient group and in the psychotic group, but 
not in the normal or nonpsychotic group.—D. J. 
Wack. 

4901. Arnaud, Sara H. (U. Pittsburgh Medical 
School) A system for deriving quantitative Ror- 
schach measures of certain psychological vari- 
ables, for group comparisons. J. proj. Tech., 1959, 
23, 403-411.—Qualitative features of response and 
conventual Rorschach scores are used in this check- 
list system originally devised for children’s protocols. 
Detailed scoring of the various categories is pre- 
sented together with norms.—D. J. Wack. 

4902. Baughman, E. Earl. (U. North Carolina) 
An experimental analysis of the relationship be- 
tween stimulus structure and behavior on the 
Rorschach. J. proj. Tech., 1959, 23, 134-183.—How 
do the properties of the ink blots, other than form, 
influence response when various attributes such as 
color and shading are removed? The 81 Ss were 
divided into 8 equated groups. 6 groups were given 
an experimental series of ink blots and 2 groups the 
standard series. Both formal scores and content 
reveal numerous effects due to the alteration of struc- 
ture—D. J. Wack. 

4903. Birch, H. G., & Diller, L. (New York U. 
Bellevue Medical Center) Rorschach signs of “or- 
ganicity”: A Physiological basis for perceptual 
disturbances. J. proj. Tech., 1959, 23, 184-197.— 
A review of the studies on Rorschach signs seems 
to indicate that the underlying assumption is that 
behavior can be correlated with anatomical change. 
To explain the contradictory results in the literature, 
the idea that behavior is related to physiological 
characteristics of cerebral functioning must be 
adopted. Organic damage may then be analyzed in 
terms of additive or subtractive physiological func- 
tions—a gain of new and disturbing functions or 
the simple loss of a function. A correlation of .77 
was found between the number of additive signs and 
Pioetrowski’s signs in 20 cases of hemiplegic pa- 
tients —D. J. Wack. 

4904. Campbell, Frances A., & Fiddleman, P. B. 
(U. North Carolina) The effect of examiner status 
upon Rorschach performance. J. proj. Tech., 1959, 
23, 303-306.—A male and a female Rorschach ex- 
aminer represented themselves as research scien- 
tists, students working on term papers, and as in- 
dividuals without defined status to the male college 
students who served as Ss. The status of the 
examiner as seen by the client was found to influ- 
ence the number of responses but not the number of 
content categories nor the number of W responses. 
—D. J. Wack. 


4905. Corman, Louis; Corman, Gertrude, & 
Foulard, Francoise. Une technique nouvelle des 
tests de projection: La méthode des préférences- 
identifications. [A new technique for projective 
tests: The identification-preference method.] Rev. 
Psychol. appl., 1960, 10, 25-37.—This is a descrip- 
tion of the Blacky test and a discussion of its under- 
lying theory. Projective tests are designed to bring 
out unconscious tendencies. In most instruments 
much experience and intuition is required on the 
part of the psychologist to interpret the stories. In 
the Blacky the nature of the situations is designed to 
produce a more definite rationale built around a 
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complete study of ego defense mechanisms.—W. W. 
Wattenberg. 


4906. Dana, R. H. (U. Nevada) The percep- 
tual organization TAT score: Number, order, and 
frequency of components. J. proj. Tech., 1959, 
23, 307-310.—Of the scoring categories perceptual 
organization (PO), perceptual range (PR), and 
perceptual personalization (PP), PO seems to pro- 
vide an index of degrees of psychic illness —D. J. 


Wack. 


4907. Dean, S. I. (Fort Lauderdale, Fla.) A 
note on female Blacky protocols. /. proj. Tech., 
1959, 23, 417.—Evidence is presented that the identi- 
fication of the name, Blacky, and of dogs is a charac- 
teristically male response.—-D. J. Wack. 


4908. deCharms, R. (Washington U.) A self- 
scored projective measure of achievement and 
affiliation motivation. J. consult. Psychol., 1958, 
22, 172.—Ss rank-ordered several sample plots for 
their similarity to stories they themselves gave to 
stimulus pictures. Though such a self-scoring pro- 
cedure is not as sensitive or reliable as content anal- 
ysis, it greatly reduces the work of scoring and 
permits quick identification of Ss with high or low 
motive scores.—C. T. Morgan. 

4909. Dinoff, Michael. (U. Tennessee) Subject 
awareness of examiner influence in a testing sit- 
uation. J. consult. Psychol., 1960, 24, 465.—28 Ss 
were given Rorschachs. It is possible for the ex- 


aminer to influence test protocols —A. A. Kramish. 


4910. Engel, Cynthia. The relationship between 
Rorschach responses and attitudes toward par- 


ents. J. proj. Tech., 1959, 23, 311-314.—The theory 
that the Rorschach Cards IV and VII represent the 
father and mother figures, respectively, found no 
support in this study. Card III, however, was chosen 
frequently for both the “mother” and “father” card. 
—D. J. Wack. 


4911. Exner, J. E., Jr. (DePauw U.) The in- 
fluence of chromatic and achromatic color in the 
Rorschach. J, proj. Tech., 1959, 23, 418-425.— 
When Card I of the Rorschach is modified in color 
only, it is found that the change influences the S’s 
responses. The author suggests the development 
of better methods of inquiry to differentiate “per- 
ceptual” and “projective” responses and to weight 
color responses.—D. J. Wack. 


4912. Farberow, N. L. (VA Center, Los An- 
geles, Calif.) Symposium on Current aspects of 
the problem of validity: Validity and methodology 
in projective tests. J. proj. Tech., 1959, 23, 282- 
286.—An earlier study by Shneidman and Farberow 
revealed that the TAT would not differentiate be- 
tween suicidal and nonsuicidal groups in terms of 
attitudes of the heroes in the stories. The failure is 
discussed with a specific suggestion to construct a set 
of pictures that would be more or less potent in 
stimulating responses along such continua as hos- 
tility, homosexuality, passivity, and suicidal po- 
tential—D. J. Wack. 


4913. Feldman, M. J., & Hunt, R.G. (U. Buf- 
falo) The relation of difficulty in drawing to rat- 
ings of adjustment based on human figure draw- 
ings. J. consult. Psychol., 1958, 22, 217-219.—“In an 
attempt to investigate possible structural factors in 
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drawing, apart from personality needs or traits which 
might unwittingly influence clinical interpretations of 
human figure drawings, unclothed human figure 
drawings were collected from 65 undergraduate col- 
lege students. Three clinicians rated 25 body parts 
on each drawing for specific signs of emotional dis- 
turbance. Two art instructors then rated the same 
25 body parts along a five-point scale of difficulty in 
drawing. A correlation of —.53 was obtained be- 
tween average ratings of clinicians and artists for 
the 25 body parts.”"—C. T. Morgan. 


4914. Fiske, D. W. (U. Chicago) Symposium 
on Current aspects of the problem of validity: 
Variability of responses and the stability of scores 
and interpretations of projective protocols. J. 
proj. Tech., 1959, 23, 263-267—A study of the 
responses in projectivge techniques on the same 
test over a period of time indicates a change in con- 
tent, that some scores are reasonably stable, and 
that “There is reason to believe that changes of 
responses may have serious effects on the stability 
of interpretation of total protocols."-—D. J. Wack. 


4915. Forsyth, R. P. (U. North Carolina) The 
influences of color, shading, and Welsh anxiety 
level on Elizur Rorschach content test analyses 
of anxiety and hostility. J. proj. Tech., 1959, 23, 
207-213.—Ss were divided into 3 groups (high, low, 
and middle anxiety) on the basis of k and Welsh A 
scores as measured on an abbreviated form of the 
MMPI which also included Welsh R and Taylor 
MA scales. Modified Rorschach cards were used. 
Results suggest that color facilitates the production 
of Elizur A scores unless all 10 cards are considered 
together, and that there is a difference between the 
Rorschach cards relative to Elizur A and H. Also 
the anxiety scores used here should not be equated. 
K is related to Elizur A and H negatively in the 
middle group and positively in the low anxiety group. 
—D. J. Wack. 


4916. Gordon, Jesse E. (U. Michigan) Ror- 
schach responses as verbal behavior. J. proj. 
Tech., 1959, 23, 426-428.—The thesis is presented 
that “perceptual behavior” is inferred from “verbal 
behavior” on the Rorschach. This peculiar relation 
calls for further research—D. J. Wack. 


4917. Guyotat, J.. & Guillaumin, J. (Faculté 
Médecine, Lyon, France) Un aspect de l’adapta- 
tion du malade 4 la situation morbide: L’étude 
des réactions d’un groupe de chirurgicaux au test 
de frustration de Rosenzweig. [An aspect of the 
adjustment of patients to the disease situation: A 
study of the reactions of a group of surgical pa- 
tients to the Rosenzweig frustration test.] Rev. 
Psychol, appl., 1960, 10, 39-58—The Rosenzweig 
Picture-Frustration Study was given to 38 male Ss 
admitted for operations in a surgical service. They 
were divided into 3 groups: (a) 7 having vertebral 
involvements; (b) 18 with peripheral injuries; and 
(c) a group with diverse conditions, which served 
as a control group. For 17 the condition requiring 
operation had existed for more than 1 year; for 
22 there had been previous surgery. Tables are 
given comparing the several subgroups on all scor- 
ing categories. Patients reacted differently accord- 
ing to their symptom; there were also reactions 
characteristic of different medical histories —W. W. 
Wattenberg. 
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4918. Hafner, A. J., & Kaplan, A. M. Hos- 
tility content analysis of the Rorschach and TAT. 
J. proj. Tech., 1960, 24, 137-143.—Overt, covert, and 
weighted Hostility scales were devised for the Ror- 
schach and TAT and were applied to the protocols 
of 30 psychiatric patients. For the Rorschach, inter- 
correlations of all scales were significantly positive. 
The same was true for the TAT Hostility scales, 
except that the correlation between overt and covert 
scales was significantly negative. Nonsignificant 
correlations between TAT and Rorschach scale 
scores suggests an inconsistency in the expression 
of hostility on these tests—A. F. Greenwald. 

4919. Heiman, N., & Cooper, S. (Mt. Zion 
Psychiatric Clinic, San Francisco, Calif.) An ex- 
periment in clinical integration. J. Hillside Hosp., 
1959, 8, 290-297.—In a psychoanalytically oriented 
psychiatric clinic a social worker unfamiliar with 
psychological testing observed a psychologist ad- 
minister the Rorschach. Both Os made separate 
personality evaluations in terms of reality testing, 
impulsivity, defenses, and sex and body confusion 
and later compared their notes. It was concluded 
“that a major factor in the high level of agreement 
is the fact that both workers are influenced by the 
psychoanalytic theory of personality and organize 
their findings within this frame of reference.” Im- 
plications for student training and for exploring 
the relationship between the 2 disciplines are dis- 
cussed —G. Y. Kenyon. 


4920. Henry, W. E., & Farley, J. (U. Chicago) 
Symposium on Current aspects of the problems 
of validity: A study in validation of the Thematic 
Apperception Test. J. proj. Tech., 1959, 23, 273- 
277.—TAT validation is carried out by evaluation 
of the “degree of correctness with which TAT inter- 
pretations can be identified with the correct TAT 
subjects, in randomized matching.” The Ss were 36 
normal 14-year-old boys and girls. The judges were 
9 skilled psychologists. The test meets the criteria 
of validity, but there is no single correct way of 
using the TAT.—D. J. Wack. 


4921. Holt, R. R. (New York U.) Cognitive 
controls and primary processes. J. psychol. Res., 
Madras, 1960, 4, 105-112.—The nature of primary 
process can be studied through a revised scheme 
of scoring the Rorschach. Ss who performed 
smoothly and relatively undistracted by the per- 
ceptual “noise” of the Colour-Ward Interference 
Test also met the situation of taking the Rorschach 
easily and showed less signs of being afraid to let 
primary process show itself in their responses— 
U. Pareek. 


4922. Hooker, Evelyn. (U. California, Los An- 
— Symposium on Current aspects of the 
problems of validity: What is a criterion? J. 
proj. Tech., 1959, 23, 278-286.—A concrete presenta- 
tion of the issues involved in validation in 1 clinical 
area—homosexuality. The projective techniques are 
not demonstrated to be valid means for diagnosing 
homosexuality, which is an occasion for becoming 
mindful of the goal of science, “understanding.” — 
D. J. Wack. 


4923. Kaswan, J.. Wasman, M., & Freedman, 
Lawrence Zelic. (U. California, Los Angeles) 
Aggression and the Picture-Frustration Study. 
J. consult. Psychol., 1960, 24, 446-452.—121 Ss of a 
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state prison were given the P-F Study. Extrapuni- 
tive responses were rated according to intensity of 
aggressive reaction to frustration. The P-F failed 
to relate to many aspects of aggression—A. A. 
Kramish. 


4924. Kragh, U. (Stockholm, Sweden) Types 
of pre-cognitive defensive organization in a 
tachistostopic experiment. J. proj. Tech., 1959, 
23, 315-322.—The theory of defense mechanisms is 
studied by presenting Card 1 (boy with a violin) of 
the TAT with the addition of a tachistoscopically 
presented threatening figure. The Ss (aviation 
cadets) were asked to draw what they saw. Their 
drawings appear to show defensive organization.— 
D. J. Wack. 


4925. Levine, D. (U. Nebraska) Rorschach 
genetic-level and mental disorder. J. proj. Tech., 
1959, 23, 436-439.—Psychoanalytic hypotheses and 
Werner’s psychology are used to predict the status 
of a hospital patient 1 year after admission. A 
Rorschach genetic level score is used. Previous 
failure to obtain positive results may have resulted 
from the use of “traditional” Rorschach categories 
instead of the variables typically used by clinicians. 
—D. J. Wack. 


4926. Little, K. B. (National Inst. Mental Health, 
Bethesda, Md.) Symposium on Current aspects 
of the problem of validity: Problems in the vali- 
dation of projective techniques. J. proj. Tech., 
1959, 23, 287-290.—The predictive validity of pro- 
jective techniques is low. The author addresses him- 
self to the problems of the basic postulates of 
projective testing, and the future development of pro- 
jective techniques are discussed.—D. J. Wack. 


4927. Lorenz, Maria. Language as index to 
perceptual modes. J. proj. Tech., 1959, 23, 440- 
452.—The author reveals how language expresses 
and represents a person’s perception of external 
reality. Patterns of emphasis, the mental set and 
orientation, degree to which awareness of the ex- 
ternal details of the stimulus is integrated into the 
experience, and image formation are illustrated from 
statements made during a Rorschach test—D. J. 
Wack. 


4928. Loveland, Nathene T., & Singer, Margaret 
T. (Walter Reed Army Inst. Research, Washington, 
D. C.) Projective test assessment of the effects 
of sleep deprivation. J. proj. Tech., 1959, 23, 323- 
334.—The Rosenzweig, Iflund, Glad, and Rorschach 
tests were used to determine changes in projective 
test responses with loss of sleep and to predict be- 
havior changes resulting from sleep deprivation. 
The experiment revealed that personality structure 
remains unaltered and changes in function are rela- 
tively small. The efficiency of the person in a 
variety of mental and psychomotor tasks, as well as 
whether or not he will hallucinate in sleep depriva- 
tion, were predictable from the Rorschach alone— 
D. J. Wack. 


4929. Lynn, D. B., & Lynn, Rosalie. (U. Colo- 
rado School Medicine) The Structured Doll Play 
Test as a projective technique for use with chil- 
dren. J. proj. Tech., 1959, 23, 335-344—A de- 
scription of the test with case illustrations. Con- 
current and construct validity are suggested by 2 
studies; one used Ss from a sailor district in Nor- 
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way and the other middle class children from a 
private school in Indianapolis —D. J. Wack. 


4930. MacBrayer, Caroline T. (Mooresville, 
N. C.) Relationship between story length and 
situational validity of the TAT. J. proj. Tech., 
1959, 23, 345-350.—Criticism increased story length 
and symbolic sex themes as well as number of ag- 
gressive, depressed, manifest sex, and optimistic 
words. When the scores were expressed as ratios 
of story length, however, there were no significant 
increases from situations of no criticism to criticism. 
Further analysis substantiated the situational validity 
of the TAT insofar as the number of aggressive 
words is a function of criticism and not story length. 


—D. J. Wack. 


4931. Magnussen, M. G. (VA Hosp., Cincinnati, 
O.) The Blacky Pictures as personality meas- 
urés for undergraduate areas of specialization. 
J. proj. Tech., 1959, 23, 351-353—Teevan found a 
correlation between personality, as measured by the 
Blacky Pictures, and vocation in the period of un- 
dergraduate specialization. The present study uses 
this instrument in a more orthodox manner to ob- 
tain similar results—D. J. Wack. 


4932. Murstein, B. I. (Louisiana State U.) 
Nonprojective determinants of perception on the 
TAT. J. consult. Psychol., 1958, 22, 195-198.-— 
“The purpose of this study was to examine some 
of the nonprojective determinants of perception on 

aa A rho coefficient of .56 between 
ambiguity-nonambiguity and emotional tone, and .59 
between pleasantness-unpleasantness and emotional 
tone” was found.—C. T. Morgan. 


4933. Murstein, Bernard I. 
seling Center, Portland, Ore.) The measurement 
of ambiguity for thematic cards. J. proj. Tech., 
1960, 24, 419-423.—“Three methods of measuring 
ambiguity have been touched upon: 1) A measure of 
overall ambiguity. ...2) A comparison between 
two cards with regard to the order of motives. .. . 
3) The determination of differences between single 
motives.”—A. F. Greenwald. 


4934. Nelson, M. O., Wolfson, W., & LoCascio, 
R. (Middletown State Hosp., N. Y.) Sexual iden- 
tification in responses to Rorschach Card III. J. 
proj. Tech., 1959, 23, 354-356.—The Rorschach Card 
III blot is found to be seen more often as “male” 
or “neutral” than as “female” by both males and 
females, patients or nonpatients in a psychiatric hos- 
pital —D. J. Wack. 


4935. Pechoux, R., & Mery, A. Test de Ror- 
schach et intelligence. [The Rorschach test and 
intelligence.] Rev. Psychol. appl., 1960, 10, 151- 
164.—The derivation of an Existential parameter 
from the Rorschach is described, procedures for its 
calculation set forth, and scoring of a sample pro- 
tocol is given. Statistically significant correlations 
(rho) in the order of .28 were found between this 
measure and various tests of aptitudes or intelligence. 
The method appears useful in getting at subtle 
individual characteristics. It is an index of the 
capacity of the human being to lead an authentic 
existence in his setting. Based upon rigorous mathe- 
matical calculations, it must rest upon its clinical 
value.--W. W. Wattenberg. 


(Interfaith Coun- 
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4936. Rosen, Ephraim. (U. Minnesota) Con- 
notative meanings of Rorschach inkblots, re- 
sponses, and determinants. J. Pers., 1960, 28, 
413-426.—15 semantic-differential scales were ap- 
plied to the Rorschach inkblots, to 9 common re- 
sponses representing various determinants, and to 2 
determinants not embodied in responses. Ss _ in- 
cluded both naive students and clinicians. Among 
the conclusions are: (a) “Inkblots differ signifi- 
cantly on all scales used, and are thus quite multi- 
dimensional in connotative meaning. Individual 
cards differ widely in nature of their strongest con- 
notations. On the whole these connotations are con- 
sistent with standard clinical hypotheses. . . . [b] 
connotations of chromatic inkblots are found to 
differ significantly from those of achromatic blots. 
. . . [ce] Student and clinician groups . . . manifest 
fairly high interpersonal agreement on semantic 
scaling. ... The differences seem to reflect clini- 
cians’ tendency to see some cards as having greater 
value, potency, activity, and excitement than students 
do.”—G. T. Lodge. 

4937. Schleifer, Maxwell J., & Hire, A. William. 
(Boston U.) Stimulus value of Rorschach ink- 
blots expressed as trait and affective character- 
istics. J. proj. Tech., 1960, 24, 164-170.—“Data of 
this study represent the conscious, articulated feel- 
ing and attitudes of a group of non-clinical Ss about 
each of the cards. . . . It seems evident that there 
is differential responding to the various cards in 
terms of the affective experience which they initiate 
and that the differential responses are closely re- 
lated to the types of formulations offered for the 
individual cards. The findings also suggest re- 
formulations and elaborations of the usual assump- 
tions to be necessary for more discriminating clin- 
ical interpretations.”—A. F. Greenwald. 


4938. Shapiro, D. (Austen Riggs Center, Stock- 
bridge, Mass.) The integration of determinants 
and content in Rorschach interpretation. J. proj. 
Tech., 1959, 23, 365-373.—This paper was originally 
presented at a symposium on The Relative Impor- 
tance of Determinants and Content in Rorschach 
Interpretation. The author holds the thesis that 
interpretation of both determinants and content is 
necessary.—D. J. Wack. 


4939. Spivack, G., Levine, M., Fuschillo, Jean, 
& Travernier, Ann. (Devereau Found. Inst. Re- 
search & Training, Devon, Pa.) Rorschach move- 
ment responses and inhibition processes in ado- 
lescents. J. proj. Tech., 1959, 23, 462-466.—Meas- 
urements of vcluntary cognitive inhibition and motor 
inhibition ability and a rating of physical activity 
were related to Rorschach M responses made by 
adolescents ranging in age from 11 to 19 years. The 
authors conclude that M differs in meaning in the 
protocol of adults and adolescences. “General in- 
hibition ability” is found generally in adulthood and 
not in adolescence.—D. J. Wack. 


4940. Starer, Emanuel, & Rosenberg, 


Selig. 
(VA Hosp., Northport, N. Y.) A multiple choice 
Rorschach technique for increasing test pro- 
ductivity in chronic schizophrenics. J. proj. Tech., 
1960, 24, 429-432.—“The results of the tests, using 
the modified Rorschach technique with a multiple 


choice arrangement, indicate that this approach ap- 
pears to be effective with chronic psychiatric patients 
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who produce only a minimal number of associations 
to the Rorschach administered in the standard man- 
ner.” Test modifications and construction are men- 
tioned as applied to a group of 50 hospitalized schizo- 
phrenics.—A. F. Greenwald. 

4941. Stein, Harry. (New Jersey Diagnostic 
Center, Menlo Park) Rotation and reliability of 
the Rorschach. J. proj. Tech., 1960, 24, 171-181. 
—A technique for increasing the number of re- 
sponses produced a significant increase in responses 
as well as a significant improvement in odd-even 
split-half reliability. “Moderately high relationships 
were shown to exist between numbers of responses 
initially given and those added by the Rotation by 
Examiner technique as well as between the Usual 
split-half reliability and Usual plus Rotation by 
Examiner reliability."—A. F. Greenwald. 

4942. Storms, Lowell H., Mintz, Ronald S., & 
Palmer, James O. (U. California Medical Center, 
Los Angeles) Psychologists’ predictions and 
twins’ evaluations of self and the paired sibling. 
J. proj. Tech., 1960, 24, 182-185.—‘“Self descrip- 
tions and twin descriptions of 5 pairs of same sex 
twins were compared with each other and with pre- 
dictions and descriptions done by two psychologists 
based on a battery of projective techniques given to 
the twins by another person. While the clinical 
psychologists matched the test protocols of the twins 
perfectly, they were unable to predict the twins’ 
self descriptions differentially. However, their pre- 


dictions were as accurate as the twins descriptions 
of each other.”—A. F. Greenwald. 


4943. von Holt, Henry W., Jr., Sengstake, Cord 


B., Sonoda, Beverly C., & Draper, William A. 
(U. Oregon) Orality, image fusions and concept- 
formation. J. proj. Tech., 1960, 24, 194-198.—2 
Rorschach scores—the number of image fusions and 
the number of responses with oral connotations— 
were found to differentiate reliably between those 
Ss who could solve the Hanfmann-Kasanin Concept- 
Formation Test within 30 minutes and those who 
could not. “A composite index made up of the 
above two measures plus one based on the number 
of Rorschach responses with aggressive content was 
found to differentiate very reliably between success- 
ful and unsuccessful Ss on each replication.”—A. F. 
Greenwald, 


4944. Vorhaus, Pauline G. (VA Regional Office, 
N. Y.) The hibernating syndrome. J. proj. Tech., 
1960, 24, 199-210.—The Rorschach protocol of a 
38-year-old Negro male patient is presented in order 
to contrast the currently functioning personality and 
the “dormant” personality. “This case illustrates 
the potential capacity and the emergence which can 
take place, once the patient feels warm enough and 
safe enough that he dare come out.”—A. F. Green- 
wald. 


4945. Waller, Patricia F. (Jackson Memorial 
Lab., Bar Harbor, Me.) The relationship between 
the Rorschach shading response and other indices 
of anxiety. J. proj. Tech., 1960, 24, 211-217— 
Validity of the interpretation of anxiety from the 
Rorschach shading response was investigated. Reg- 
ular Rorschach inquiry was compared with Baugh- 
man’s paired comparison inquiry, using 60 psychi- 
atric patients as Ss. “It appears that anxiety as 
the term is used clinically is closely related to the 
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method of measurement. It may be more accurate 
to refer to different kinds of anxiety or to use dif- 
ferent terms for various types of behavior ob- 
served.”—A. F, Greenwald. 

4946. Winter, W. D., & Salcines, R. A. (San 
Jose State Coll.) The validity of the objective 
Rorschach and the MMPI. J. consult. Psychol., 
1958, 22, 199-202—‘“A sample of 25 normal, 25 
physically ill, and 25 schizophrenic white male sub- 
jects was tested with the O’Reilly Objective Ror- 
schach and the group form of the MMPI. . . . [The] 
Peterson MMPI psychosis scale was much more 
effective in making individual predictions about 
whether or not a given S was psychotic. The Ob- 
jective Rorschach was of no practical value for this 
purpose.”—C. T. Morgan. 

4947. Wolpin, M., & Hamlin, R. (U. Pittsburgh 
School Medicine) Effect of form-color incongru- 
ity on responses to inkblots. J. clin. Psychol., 
1959, 15, 151-155.—Investigated hypothesis that it is 
the incongruity between what is suggested by the 
form of the blot and what is suggested by the color 
which leads to emotional behavior. With 204 female 
undergraduate Ss incongruity did not increase re- 
action times, decreased number of popular responses, 
and increased use of color as a determinant. “In 
evaluating the results of this and other studies, the 
conclusion is reached that the incongruity hypothe- 
sis has, in general, been supported by studies employ- 
ing carefully artificialized and controlled experi- 
mental procedures. However, the effect of incon- 
gruity is at least very difficult to demonstrate. .. . 
the hypothesis should not be regarded as an ade- 
quate explanation of the phenomenon of ‘color 
shock.’”—F, N. Arnhoff. 


4948. Zax, Melvin; Loiselle, Robert H., & Kar- 
ras, Athan. (U. Rochester) Stimulus character- 
istics of Rorschach inkblots as perceived by a 
schizophrenic sample. J. proj. Tech., 1960, 24, 439- 
443.40 male schizophrenics undergoing hospital- 
ization and 40 male hospitalized nonpsychiatric pa- 
tients matched with the schizophrenics for age and 
education rated the Rorschach inkblots on 21 Se- 
mantic Differential scales. These 2 groups did not 
differ greatly from each other in the percentage of 
extreme, neutral, and intermediate ratings made on 
the Semantic Differential scales—A. F. Greenwald. 


(See also Abstracts 4740, 4758, 4760, 4848, 4981, 
5005, 5015, 5070, 5248) 


Personality Diagnosis 


4949. Ames, Louise B. (Gesell Inst. Child De- 
velopment, New Haven, Conn.) Further check on 
the diagnostic validity of the Ames danger sig- 
nals. J. proj. Tech., 1959, 23, 291-298.—Elkin’s 
findings that the Rorschach “danger signals” have 
no validity are tested by a careful selection of clearly 
disturbed boys, 6-12 years of age, and a matched 
normal group. Of 16 signs, 7 were found to occur 
significantly more frequently in the disturbed group 
and 4 others came close to significance.—D. J. Wack. 

4950. Argenta, G. Validita’ e limiti della grafo- 
logia. [Validity and limits of graphology.] Arch. 
Psicol. Neurol. Psichiat., 1960, 21, 497-537.—His- 
torical and theoretical clarification of the current 
position, contribution, and application of graphology 
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as a scientific tool in personality evaluation.—L. 
Ll. Abate. 


4951. Bachrach, Arthur J., Banghart, Frank W., 
& Pattishall, Evan G. (U. Virginia School Medi- 
cine) Comments on the diagnostician as com- 
puter. Neuropsychiatry, 1960, 6, 30-39.—A diag- 
nosis is a decision; the clearer the input the better 
likelihood of correctness in decision —W. L. Wilkins. 


4952. Daston, Paul G., & Sakheim, George A. 
(VA Hosp., Durham, N. C.) Prediction of suc- 
cessful suicide from the Rorschach test, using a 
sign approach. J. proj. Tech., 1960, 24, 355-361.— 
6 of 17 signs differentiated successful suicides from 
controls at a statistically significant level, whereas 
1 sign differentiated attempted from successful sui- 
cides. Sign totals obtained by suicide attempts and 
successful suicides were statistically significantly 
higher than controls —A. F. Greenwald. 


4953. Flanagan, J. C., & Schmid, F. W. (Amer- 
ican Inst. Research, Pittsburgh, Pa.) The critical 
incident approach to the study of psychopath- 
ology. J. clin. Psychol., 1959, 15, 136-139.—“Two 
exploratory studies have demonstrated the value of 
the critical incident approach to the study of psy- 
chopathology. With appropriate training and sup- 
port from hospital management, relatively objective 
reports of certain types of patient behavior can be 
obtained with the expenditure of only a few minutes 
recording time for each patient each week. It is 


proposed that the Critical Behavior Record Form be 
revised on the basis of the experience in this study 
and be studied further using large samples of pa- 


tients observed over longer periods of time.”—F. N. 
Arnhoff. 


4954. Fordyce, W. E., & Crow, W. R. (VA 
Hosp., Seattle, Wash.) Ego disjunction: A failure 
to replicate Trehub’s results. /. abnorm. soc. Psy- 
chol., 1960, 60, 446-448.—Previous research had 
demonstrated a linear relationship between ego dis- 
junction (the result of incompatible, conflicting 
needs, as measured by the EPPS) and severity of 
psychopathology. These results were not cross- 
validated. The MMPI turned out to be more ef- 
fective than the EPPS in discriminating psychotics 
from nonpsychotics. Explorations for these findings 
are offered—G. H. Frank. 


4955. Fryer, David G., & Rich, Margaret P. 
(Harvard U. School Medicine) Denial of illness 
in relation to intellectual function. J. nerv. ment. 
Dis., 1960, 131, 523-527.—“‘Twenty-six unselected 
early tuberculosis patients were examined to deter- 
mine whether or not... denial of their illness 
was related to level of intellectual function. The 
patients were tested by the Shipley-Hartford Scale 
and the Babcock Sentence tests. Ten patients denied 
their illness and it was found that denial was sig- 
nificantly related to lack of ability to perform the 
tests. The results demonstrate that low level of in- 
tellectual function predisposes to and is positively 
related to the evocation of the defense of denial.”— 
N. H. Pronko. 


4956. Goldman, Rosaline. (VA Regional Of- 
fice, Baltimore, Md.) Changes in Rorschach per- 
formance and clinical improvement in schizo- 
phrenia. J. consult. Psychol., 1960, 24, 403-407.— 
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Rorschach records of 45 acute schizophrenic patients 
were analyzed—A. A. Kramish. 


4957. Hertz, Marguerite R., & Paolino, Albert 
F. (Western Reserve U.) Rorschach indices of 
perceptual and conceptual disorganization. J. 
proj. Tech., 1960, 24, 370-388.—A comparison of 
Rorschach records of 35 male paranoid schizo- 
phrenics and 35 male neurotics confirmed the hy- 
pothesis that the paranoid schizophrenics revealed 
qualitatively different organizational patterns. “Pres- 
ent results demonstrate that mental disturbance and 
emotional conditions influence the organizational pat- 
tern. The organizational pattern therefore cannot 
and should not be interpreted in isolation. . . . The 
study demonstrates that the organizational pattern, 
if studied qualitatively in terms of formal Rorschach 
scores, thematic analysis, and stylistic features of 
the response, is highly effective in differentiating a 
paranoid schizophrenic group from a_ neurotic 
group.”—A. F. Greenwald. 


4958. Jenkins, J. M., & Russell, W. A. (Center 
Advanced Study Behavioral Sciences) Systematic 
changes in word association norms: 1910-1952. 
J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1960, 60, 293-304.—1927 
and 1952 norms for Kent-Rosanoff Word Associa- 
tion Test based on samples of University of Minne- 
sota students were compared. Changes in response 
tendency were noted and hypotheses erected to ex- 
plain the results—G. H. Frank. 


4959. Karson, S. (Dade County Child Guidance 
Clinic, Fla.) The Sixteen Personality Factor Test 
in clinical practice. J. clin. Psychol., 1959, 15, 174- 
176.—Attempt to discriminate between 2 samples of 
psychiatric patients and a group of normals. Ss 
were 199 air force members (normals), 48 air force 
members diagnosed anxiety neurosis, and 37 air 
force members with mixed psychiatric diagnoses. 
The test discriminated normals from anxiety neu- 
rotics on 12 factors, the normals from the mixed 
group on 7 factors, and anxiety neurotics from mixed 
group on 3 factors. “These results strongly support 
the concept validity of certain factors on the 16 
P. F. test.”"—F. N. Arnhoff. 


4960. Kataguchi, Y. (National Inst. Mental 
Health, Chiba, Japan) Rorschach schizophrenic 
score (RSS). J. proj. Tech., 1959, 23, 214-222.— 
A synthesis of several methods for differentiating 
schizophrenic from psychoneurotic and normal adults 
is developed and applied to 3 groups, each containing 
30 Ss. The author’s method identified 77% of the 
schizophrenics. 13% of the psychoneurotics and 
none of the normals were classified as schizophrenic. 
—D. J. Wack. 


4961. Mayer, Emanuela, & Coons, W. H. (On- 
tario Hosp., Canada) Motivation and the spiral 
aftereffect with schizophrenic and brain-damaged 
patients. Canad. J. Psychol., 1960, 14, 269-274.— 
The Archimedes Spiral Aftereffect (SAE) Test was 
given to brain-damaged and schizophrenic patients. 
Subgroups were tested with different instructions. 
With anxiety-producing and neutral instructions the 
organic Ss reported the SAE less often than the 
functional Ss, but with reassuring instructions there 
was no significant difference between the diagnostic 
groups. Anxiety rather than neurophysiological in- 
capacity may account for the common failure of 
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brain damaged patients to report the SAE.—R. S. 
Davidon. 


4962. Meehl, P. E., & Dahlstrom, W. G. (U. 
Minnesota) Objective configural rules for dis- 
criminating psychotic from neurotic MMPI pro- 
files. J. consult. Psychol., 1960, 24, 375-387.— 
MMPI codes, different scores, and absolute eleva- 
tions were combined in a multistage sequential de- 
cision rule for classifying profiles as N-type (“neu- 
rotic”), P-type (“psychotic”), and i-type (“inde- 
terminate”). In cross-validation (N=988, 8 diverse 
clinical settings, half uncontaminated), the hit-rate 
among determinate cases ranged from 61% to 93% 
and totaled 76%. 30% of profiles are indeterminate. 
Methodological discussion and suggestions for further 
construct validation are presented—G. Lindzey. 


4963. Mittenecker, Erich. (Liebiggasse 5, Vi- 
enna, Austria) Die informationstheoretische Aus- 
wertung des Zeigeversuches bei Psychotikern und 
Neurotikern. [Evaluation of the “pointing” test of 
psychotic and neurotic patients by measures used 
in information theory.] Z. exp. angew. Psycholl., 
1960, 7, 392-400.—Test results (see 33: 7668) of 
28 schizophrenic and 20 neurotic patients were com- 
pared with a control group of 50 “normals.” The 
test was evaluated in terms of symbol and context 
redundancy. Symbol redundancy considers redun- 
dancy as a function of the probabilities of occur- 
rence of a particular symbol in a sequence; context 
redundancy considers in addition probabilities of 
occurrence of pairs of symbols in a sequence. Sym- 
bol redundancy did not differentiate, but context re- 
dundancy differentiated between the groups.—W. J. 
Koppitz. 


4964. Payne, R. W., Inglis, James. (Queen’s 
U., Canada) Testing for intellectual impairment: 
Some comments reconsidered. J. ment. Sci., 1960, 
106, 1134-1138.—Piercy’s plea (see 34: 4401) for 
greater flexibility in psychological diagnosis and less 
dependency on test norms and objective criteria 
would tend to make the psychologist’s contribution 
to accuracy of diagnosis in brain damage less useful. 
It would abandon the tools the psychologist uses to 
test behavior and would substitute an inadequate 
imitation of procedures already used by neurologists 
and other specialists—W. L. Wilkins. 


4965. Sacher, Horst. (Universitats-Nervenklinik, 
Erlangen, Germany) Regulierungspsychologische 
Persénlichkeitsdiagnostik. [Regulating psycho- 
logical diagnostics of personality.] Z. exp. angew. 
Psychol., 1960, 7, 574-630.—Diagnosis based on 
l-sample tests is not sufficient. Insight into a per- 
sonality can only be gained from an intensive series 
of tests with directed repetitions which touch dif- 
ferent dimensions of the character—W. J. Koppitz. 


4966. Santorum, Aldo. (VA Center, Martins- 
burg, W. Va.) A cross-validation of the House- 
Tree-Person drawing indices predicting hospital 
discharge of tuberculosis patients. J. consult. Psy- 
chol., 1960, 24, 400-402.—397 patients were given 
the H-T-P to differentiate MHB (maximum hospital 
benefit) discharges from AMA (against medical ad- 
vice) discharges. A cross-validation study by Ver- 
nier, Whiting, and Meltzer (see 30: 2932) indicated 
that 5 of the 7 signs were not reliable. Caution is 
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necessary in predicting AMA and MHB behavior.— 
A. A. Kramish. 

4967. Tellent, N., & Reiss, W. J. (VA Center, 
Kecoughtan, Va.) Miultidisciplinary views on the 
preparation of written clinical psychological re- 
ports: I. Spontaneous suggestions for content. 
J. clin. Psychol., 1959, 15, 218-221.—“Psychologists, 
psychiatrists and social workers were asked to sup- 
ply opinions on the kinds of material which consti- 
tute proper content for psychological reports in a 
psychiatric setting. The findings give some sug- 
gestions concerning what members of these profes- 
sions tend to consider as important topics for clinical 
evaluation. The data may be further interpreted as 


a challenge to some of the content commonly found 
in psychological reports.”—F. N. Arnhoff. 


(See also Abstracts 4752, 4847, 5036, 5208, 5234, 
5282) 
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4968. Adams, J. S., & Hoffman, B. (Stanford 
U.) The frequency of self-reference statements 
as a function of generalized reinforcement. J. 
abnorm, soc. Psychol., 1960, 60, 384-389.—Skin- 
nerian-oriented research has demonstrated that in- 
terpersonal verbal behavior may be influenced by 
conditions of operant conditioning. Within this 
framework, the present research tests the effect of an 
interviewer's attention and assent on the frequency 
of self-reference statements made by an interviewee. 
These interviewer variables were observd to func- 
tion as a reinforcing state of affairs without the 
interviewee being aware of the conditions of the ex- 
periment. Several explanations are offered for the 
results —G. H. Frank. 


4969. Angers, William P. (Fordham U.) 
Achievement motivation: An Adlerian approach. 
Psychol. Rec., 1960, 10, 179-186.—Similarities be- 
tween the recent achievement motivation approach 
to human behavior and that of Adler’s individual 
psychology are seen with respect to the following 
points: importance of feelings of individual success, 
understanding an individual in terms of his own 
goals, consideration of personal standards, emphasis 
on early training in independence, a unified individ- 
ualization of personality, use of encouragement, and 
treatment of the motive as related to the entire style 
of life. Further research relating the approaches 
is suggested—R. J. Seidel. 


4970. Berkowitz, Leonard, & Holmes, Douglas 
S. (U. Wisconsin) A further investigation of 
hostility generalization to disliked objects. J. 
Pers., 1960, 28, 427-442.—“In an earlier study [see 
J. Pers., 1960, 27, 565-577] it was shown that ag- 
gressive responses are generalized relatively easily 
from the hostility instigator to other disliked people.” 
In the present study 72 female college students were 
distributed evenly among 4 conditions in a 2X2 fac- 
torial design. “Half of the Ss, working in pairs, 
were first induced to dislike their partner (P), with 
the others being led to have a higher initial liking 
for her. Then... half of the Ss in these two 
conditions were frustrated and insulted by E while 
the others received a friendlier treatment from him. 
... [The] Ss were again put to working with P 
and . . . were provided with a socially sanctioned 
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opportunity to administer electric shocks to her. . . . 
The greatest increase in the number of shocks given 
to P occurred in the Ss who had been frustrated by 
E and then given the opportunity to aggress against 
the disliked peer.” The authors note that this process 
of hostility generalization can reconcile the scape- 
goat theory of prejudice with other theoretical ex- 
planations of intergroup hostility—G. T. Lodge. 

4971. Blatt, S. J.. & Stein, M. Efficiency in 
problem solving. J. Psychol., 1959, 48, 193-213.— 
Relationships between intelligence, several person- 
ality factors, and problem solving characteristics 
involved in the PSI apparatus (see 33: 3152) are 
explored. The most striking result was the high 
positive relationship between efficiency in solving 
the problem and the Aesthetic Value in the Allport- 
Vernon-Lindzey Scale of Values. Negative r’s were 
found between efficiency and the Political and Social 
Values, Levinson’s abbreviated F scale, and measures 
of manifest anxiety—R. W. Husband. 

4972. Borgatta, Edgar F. (Cornell U.) Rank- 
ings and self-assessments: Some behavioral char- 
acteristics replication studies. J. soc. Psychol., 
1960, 52, 279-307.—5 replications are presented to 
describe the characteristics of behavior as they occur 
in peer rankings (male and female), self-rankings, 
self-ratings, and abstract judgments of qualities. 
4 factors appear to recur with consistency: Individ- 
ual assertiveness, Sociability, Intelligence, and Emo- 
tionality. In terms of judging qualities as compared 
to judging persons, the frame of reference involved 
appears to be different with Noticeability implicitly 
partialled out in the former, but the organization of 
the other characteristics seems to be similar. Com- 
parison of male and female samples indicated some 
substantial differences that require caution in at- 
tempting to generalize from any relatively homo- 
geneous sample to another.—Author abstract. 

4973. Bovard, Everett W. The effects of social 
stimuli on the response to stress. Psychol. Rev., 
1959, 66, 267-277.—Recent experiments with hu- 
mans and animals have demonstrated the dampen- 
ing effect of company in stress situations. Physio- 
logical mechanisms of the effect are traced, further 
experiments are proposed, and the implications for 
psychotherapy and space exploration are discussed. 
(43 ref.)—W. J. Koppite. 

4974. Brengelmann, J. C. Learning and per- 
sonality: IV. Certainty and output motivation. 
Acta psychol., Amst., 1960, 17, 326-356.—For 100 
normal adults, certainty scores are derived from sub- 
jective 5-point ratings of confidence in performance, 
motivation from the number of problems attempted 
during a given time. There was a distinct difference 
between certainty and performance. Results are 
correlated with several personality variables from 
the Eysenck and Taylor tests. Under conditions of 
highest ambiguity, rigid Ss over-rated but anxious 
Ss underrated their performance. Output motiva- 
tion correlated positively with rigidity and nega- 
tively with intelligence—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

4975. Broverman, D. M., Jordan, E. J., & Phil- 
lips, L. (Worcester State Hosp., Mass.) Achieve- 
ment motivation in fantasy and behavior. J. 
abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1960, 60, 374-378.—“This 
study investigates the relationship of achievement 
fantasy to behavioral indices of achievement moti- 
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vation. Conflicting views of this relationship have 
been presented . . . (which) have assumed that fan- 
tasy is a direct index of a generally expressed motive 
state .. . (and which have) conceptualized fantasy 
as an alternative, substitute channel for the expres- 
sion of achievement motivation when behavioral 
channels are blocked.” Analysis of achievement de- 
rived from life history data supported the 2nd formu- 
lation —G. H. Frank. 

4976. Carrigan, Patricia M. (U. Michigan) 
Extraversion-introversion as a dimension of per- 
sonality: A reappraisal. Psychol. Bull., 1960, 57, 
329-360.—The continued research interest in extra- 
version-introversion (EI) has centered around the 
unidimensionality of the construct and its relationship 
to adjustment. Research published since 1953 has 
failed to clarify these issues substantially, leaving 
the status of El as a fruitful construct rather tenuous. 
(97 ref.)—W. J. Meyer. 

4977. Chance, June E. (U. North Carolina) 
Adjustment and prediction of others’ behavior. 
J. consult. Psychol., 1958, 22, 191-194.—“Fifty-two 
college students were asked to respond to a 40-item, 
forced choice questionnaire, and then to predict their 
respective instructor’s responses to the same ques- 
tionnaire. On a previous occasion, three paper-pen- 
cil measures of adjustment had been obtained for 
these Ss—the Rotter Incomplete Sentences Blank, 
and the Welsh A and R scales (MMPI). Scores 
for over-all accuracy of prediction, various com- 
ponents of accuracy, and tendencies to assume simi- 
larities or differences between self and others in 
making predictions were correlated with the meas- 
ures of adjustment. Results obtained indicate a 
trend for adjustment as measured by the ISB to be 
negatively related to adequacy of prediction. Scores 
on the A scale were negatively related to tendency to 
assume similarity in making predictions.”—Author 
summary. 


4978. Chatterjee, B. B., & Eriksen, C. W. (U. 
Illinois) Conditioning and generalization of GSR 
as a function of awareness. J. abnorm. soc. Psy- 
chol., 1960, 60, 396-403.—“This study was essentially 
a replication of ... (an) experiment on the un- 
conscious conditioning of autonomic responses. 
When .. . (the previous) methods of data analysis 
were used, their results in general were confirmed.” 
Limitations and critique of the previous methodology 
is offered, and its effect on the results obtained is 
discussed.—G,. H. Frank. 


4979. Coopersmith, S. Self- 


(Wesleyan U.) 
esteem and need achievement as determinants of 


selective recall and repetition. J. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol., 1960, 60, 310-317.—“This study investigates 
the relationship between self-esteem and the recall 
and repetition of success and failure experiences. 

. . groups . . . were selected on the basis of their 
self-evaluative responses and an evaluation of their 
self-esteem behaviors. The combinations of these 
two variables, at their extremes, yielded significantly 
different patterns on such variables as achievement, 
ideal self, and sociometric status, and apparently 
represent distinct types of self-esteem. . . . two fac- 
tors [appear] . . . necessary for the recall and repe- 
tition of failure. . . . the ability to tolerate failure 
and the motivation and striving to overcome its 
effects.”"—G. H. Frank. 
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4980. Cowen, Emory L., Budin, William; Wol- 
itzky, David L., & Stiller, Alfred. (U. Rochester) 
The social desirability of trait descriptive terms: 
A factor in the prediction of Q sort. J. Pers., 
1960, 28, 530-544.—“Two Q-sort pools each con- 
sisting of 44 trait-descriptive adjectives were set up 
so as to maximize the perceivability of the social 
desirability properties of the constituent items, re- 
spectively.” It was hypothesized that Q correlation 
would be higher and self-concept vs. ideal-self dis- 
crepancy scores lower for the maximized social de- 
sirability condition. 52 Ss participated, half sorting 
each of the 2 test arrays. Findings were in accord 
with the original prediction. ““S-D {[secial de- 
sirability] perceivability was presumed to be a com- 
mon determinant of ratings both for the self con- 
cept and the ideal self, thus building in a spurious 
element of correlation between the two.” (26 ref.) 
—G. T. Lodge. 

4981. Dana, R. H., & Christiansen, K. (U. 
Nevada) Repression and psychopathology. J. 
proj. Tech., 1959, 23, 412-416—A set of reliable 
scores to measure “remoteness,” as described by 
Tomkins, was devised for use with the TAT. A com- 
parison of these scores and MMPI scores for psy- 
chopathology in a group of student nurses conformed 
to the hypothesis that repression and psychopathology 
are related —D. J. Wack. 

4982. Ehrenberg, O. (New York U.) Concepts 
of masculinity: A study of discrepancies between 
men’s self-concepts and two different ideal con- 
cepts and their relationship to mental health. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 1275.—Abstract. 

4983. Fosmire, Frederick R. (U. Oregon) The 
role of ego defense in academic reputations. J. 
soc. Psychol., 1959, 49, 41-45.—Rankings of 18 
specialty fields from most to least difficult were 
made by 350 college students. The “data support the 
hypothesis that students tend to overestimate the 
reputed difficulty of their own fields of specialty. 
The data also support the conclusion that students, 
in endeavoring to maintain a favorable self-concept 
regarding affiliation with a field of specialization, 
need neither to be insensitive to reputations for diffi- 
culty nor to distort the reputations of all fields. They 
need merely, and commonly do, misperceive the diffi- 
culty reputation of their own field.”—J. C. Franklin. 

4984. Frey, A. H., & Becker, W.C. (U. Illinois) 
Some personality correlates of subjects who fail 
to appear for experimental appointments. J. 
consult. Psychol., 1958, 22, 164.—“Twelve Ss notified 
the experimenter that they would be unable to keep 
the appointment (Group N); fourteen Ss failed to 
appear without notifying the experimenter (Group 
F). [The Ss had previously been given 5 of the 
Guilford personality scales.] The N group was 
characterized by low scores on scales S, R, G, and 
A; the F group by high scores. The chi-square test 
indicated that these differences are significant at 
the .01 level, except R, which is significant at the .001 
level. There was no significant difference between 
groups on the C scale, nor was there a significant 
difference within or between groups with regard to 
sex.”—C. T. Morgan. 


4985. Izard, Carroll E. 


(Vanderbilt U.) 
sonality characteristics associated with resistance 


Per- 


to change. J. consult. Psychol., 1960, 24, 437-440. 
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—39 Ss were given the Edwards’ Personal Prefer- 
ence Schedule and then were observed in forming 
a concept of distance between 2 light stimuli. Auton- 
omy-Dominance scales correlatd with resistance to 
change; Abasement did not—A. A. Kramish. 

4986. Jackson, Douglas N. (Pennsylvania State 
U.) Cognitive energy level, acquiescence, and 
authoritarianism. J. soc. Psychol., 1959, 49, 65-69. 
—“A group of 120 males was administered the Cali- 
fornia F-Scale. From this group, ... 27 per cent 
were selected from each extreme of the distribution 
and were administered individually a measure of 
‘perceptual energy’ involving the ability to maintain 
the ‘up’ phase of a reversible cube. It is suggested 
that the significant difference . . . between Ss who 
acquiesced to F-Scale items and Ss who did not 
might be attributable to individual differences in 
personality style as reflected in the capacity to cope 
with ‘field forces’ involved in the two situations, 
rather than primarily to differences in authoritarian 
content.” (23 ref.)—J. C. Franklin. 


4987. Jacobson, Frank N., & Rettig, Salomon. 
(Ohio State U.) Authoritarianism and intelli- 
gence. J. soc. Psychol., 1959, 50, 213-219.—Using 
354 elementary psychology college students, the 
F-Scale was studied with reference to intelligence and 
other variables. Results showed that “the F-scale 
does involve a specific factor. This factor is inde- 
pendent of intelligence. ... [but] the correlation 
between intelligence and the F-scale is higher than 
most previous estimates.” It is concluded “that any 
investigation of the F-scale must control for intelli- 
gence. . . . particularly relevant to studies relating 
the F-scale to cognitive variables such as rigidity, 
stereotypy, and intolerance of ambiguity.” (19 ref.) 
—J. C. Franklin. 


4988. Jones, Marshall B., & Goodson, James E. 
(USN School Aviation Medicine, Pensacola, Fla.) 
The effect of boredom on suggestibility. Aero- 
space Med., 1959, 30, 716-721.—An experimental 
group of 24 naval aviation cadets was deprived of 
all social contact for a period of time approximating 
8 hours and then tested individually for suggesti- 
bility by the Hull body-sway technique. When 
compared with a control group, also of 24 cadets, 
who had been taking routine psychologic tests for 
the same period of time, the experimental Ss were 
found to be more suggestible. However, when the 
study was repeated using arm levitation, which is 
a less sensitive response than body-sway, the effect 
was greatly reduced; and when leg catalepsy, a still 
less sensitive response, was used, the difference be- 
tween the 2 groups was abolished altogether. The 
possibility that the difference with body-sway was 
due to muscular inactivity or to special treatment 
was examined and found inadequate to account for 
the findings——Author summary. 


4989. Keogh, Jack. (U. California, Los Angeles) 
Relationship of motor ability and athletic partici- 
pation in certain standardized personality meas- 
ures. Res. Quart. Amer. Ass. Hlth. Phys. Educ. 
Recr., 1959, 30, 438-445.—The Larson Test of Motor 
Ability and the California Psychological Inventory 
were administered to 167 Pomona College junior and 
senior male students whose previous athletic partici- 
pation had been classified. No significant relation- 
ship was found to exist between the 18 separate scales 
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of the CPJ and either the Larson Test of Motor 
Ability or the Ss previous athletic participation. 
This is contradictory to earlier investigations and 
suggests that the relationship between personality 
characteristics and athletic participation must be 
limited to specific types of groups being studied — 
M. A. Seidenfeld. 

4990. Kitamura, Seiro. Tendency to reduction 
in size of autoscopic image and visual body image. 
Tohoku psychol. Folia, 1960, 19, 17-27.—The auto- 
scopic image is usually smaller than true body size. 
The mechanisms: degree of shrinkage of image does 
not always increase in proportion to distance; in a 
measure, the shrinkage of distance between head 
top and eye caused a reduction in the height of 
body image; with eyes closed, body length is not 
estimated shorter, due to decrease of visual factors 
and accentuation of somesthetic factors. Blind per- 
sons overestimated body height, due to the over- 
estimation of distance from top of head to lower jaw. 
—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

4991. Kleiner, Robert. (Commonwealth Mental 
Health Center, Philadelphia, Pa.) Perceptual de- 
fense or perceptual set. J. soc. Psychol., 1959, 49, 
95-103.—Results of an experiment similar to that 
which earlier had led to formulation of the hypoth- 
esis of perceptual defense “did not support McGin- 
nies’ bipartite hypothesis emphasizing subliminal 
perception and perceptual defense. There was some 
evidence indicating that the subjects were aware of 
blocking, hesitating, and delaying of responses to 
critical words. The evidence tended to support the 
view that at least three factors were functioning to 
influence the subjects’ performance. These... 


were (a) set, (b) embarrassment, and (c) difficulty 
of the word.”—J. C. Franklin. 


4992. Levy, L. H. (Indiana U.) Context effects 
in social perception. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1960, 
61, 295-297.—“Concerned with the problem of field 
determinants of social perception, this study investi- 
gated contextual effects on judgments of photographs 
of persons. Photographs, designated as targets, were 
presented in contexts of two other photographs which 
were expected, on the basis of previous research, 
to vary in their probability of eliciting a particular 
judgment along a specified bipolar trait dimension. 
Data obtained clearly supported the hypothesized 
inverse relationships between the probability of the 
context eliciting a particular judgment and that of 
the target eliciting a similar judgment.”—G. Frank. 


4993. Lundy, Richard M. (U. Wisconsin) The 
relationship of changes in assimilative projection 
to accepting and rejecting interpersonal groups 
and to the order of the groups. J. soc. Psychol., 
1959, 50, 327-333.—“Forty-one college students .. . 
completed the Allport-Vernon Scale of Values, Part 
2. Three weeks later each met singly with another 
student [who presumably selected the first as one 
with whom he would like to talk] and then with a 
second student [who presumably did not wish to 
talk to the first but was required to]. Results indi- 
cated that increase in assimilative projection was 
associated with the order of the situations—increase 
occurred during the second interaction—but was 
not associated with the stability (acceptance or re- 
jection) of the group nor with the interaction of 
order and stability."—J. C. Franklin. 
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4994. MacBrayer, Caroline Taylor. (Davidson 
Coll.) Differences in perception of the opposite 
sex by males and females. J. soc. Psychol., 1960, 
52, 309-314.—4 sentence completion items concern- 
ing the opposite sex were administered to 90 male 
and 125 female college students. Types of sentence 
completions for each of the 4 items were categorized 
for males and females, and proportions of comple- 
tions falling within each category were determined. 
Results showed that the female Ss perceived males 
significantly more favorably than the male Ss per- 
ceived females. Results also revealed a marked dif- 
ference between male and female perceptions of de- 
sirable and undesirable traits in the opposite sex.— 
Author abstract. 

4995. McDonnell, G. J., & Carpenter, J. A. 
(Yale U.) Manifest anxiety and prestimulus con- 
ductance levels. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1960, 60, 
437-438.—“This study investigated the functional 
relationship between conductance levels and an index 
of manifest anxiety. A curvilinear relationship was 
found and discussed in relation to the use of con- 
ductance level as an index of emotionality.”"—G. H. 
Frank. 

4996. McKinney, D. W., jr. (U. Wisconsin) 
The authoritarian personality: Assessment of the- 
ory and methods. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 21, 
1276.—Abstract. 

4997. Matarazzo, Joseph D., & Saslow, George. 
(U. Oregon Medical School) Psychological and 
related characteristics of smokers and nonsmok- 
ers. Psychol. Bull., 1960, 57, 493-513.—The rela- 
tively few (44) studies available comparing smokers 
and nonsmokers on a variety of variables (e.g., age, 
sex, anxiety, alcohol consumption) reveal many 
statistically significant differences along with con- 
siderable overlap between the 2 groups. Variables 
such as divorce, anxiety, neuroticism, and high con- 
sumption of coffee or alcohol are a few of the fac- 
tors found to be more characteristic of smokers. 
Variables such as race (white vs. negro), education, 
and IQ do not differentiate between smokers and 
nonsmokers.—W. J. Meyer. 

4998. Meyer, E., Jacobsen, W. E., Edgerton, 
M. T., & Canter, A. (Johns Hopkins Hosp.) Mo- 
tivational patterns in patients seeking elective 
plastic surgery. I. Women who seek rhinoplasty. 
Psychosom. Med., 1960, 22, 193-203.—30 consecu- 
tive, female patients, ages 14-43, who presented 
themselves for cosmetic rhinoplasty were interviewed 
and studied psychiatrically before and after surgery. 
Administered pre- and postoperatively were the Guil- 
ford Zimmerman Temperament Survey, the TDMH 
Self Concept Scale, a morale scale, Draw-a-Face 
and Draw-a-Person tests, and sentence completion 
tests. Some were given the EPPS and some TAT 
cards. The Ss fell within normal limits on these. 
Motivation for seeking rhinoplasty varies. It in- 
cludes wishing to avoid an “alien” stereotype, re- 
strictive parental attitudes toward expression of 
feminine attractiveness, and problems of aging in 
the older woman. All patients developed their nose 
preoccupation in adolescence—W. G. Shipman. 

4999. Murphy, Lois B. (Menninger Found., 
Topeka, Kans.) Pride and its relation to narcis- 
sism, autonomy, and identity. Bull. Menninger 
Clin., 1960, 24, 136-143.—Sequences in the parallel 
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development of narcissism and autonomy and the 
sense of identity are described in the behavior of 
infants. No conflict exists between strong cathexis 
of self and strong cathexis of the environment and of 
objects. “Pride, self-esteem and the feeling of well- 
being are the resultants both of autonomous efforts, 
the healthy narcissism accompanying these and the 
sense of identity which they produce, and also the 
interaction between these and libidinal phase experi- 
ences.”"—W. A. Varvel. 


5000. Nishisato, Shizuhiko. (Hokkaido U., Sap- 
poro, Japan) [A factor analytic study of an anxiety 
scale.] Jap. J. Psychol., 1960, 31, 228-236.—A list 
of 131 items chosen from the Taylor MA scale, the 
full MMPI, and Eysenck’s MMQ, plus the Yatabe- 
Guilford Personality Inventory, were administered 
to 262 male university students. 6 subscales of 
anxiety items were chosen by inspection of results, 
intercorrelated with 8 from the inventory, and the 
resulting matrix factored by Thurstone’s complete 
centroid method. The 4 factors extracted by orthog- 
onal rotation were identified as a general anxiety 
factor, introverted anxiety, extraverted anxiety, and 
feelings of inferiority. The author suggests that 
such a multidimensional scale is required for the 
“dynamic study of anxiety.” (English summary)— 
J. Lyons. 


5001. Palmer, S. (U. New Hampshire) Frus- 
tration, aggression, and murder. J. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol., 1960, 60, 430-432—“. .. 51 male mur- 
derers and their 51 nearest-age brothers were in- 
vestigated with respect to frustration in infancy, 
childhood, and adolescence. . . . The central hypoth- 
esis was: There is a significant positive relationship 
between the amount of frustration experienced by 
persons in infancy, childhood, and adolescence .. . 
and whether or not they later commit murder... . 
[The results showed that] significantly more mur- 
derers than control brothers scored high on the In- 
dices of Physical, Psychological, and General Frus- 
tration.”"—G. H. Frank. 


5002. Pepitone, A., & Wilpizeski, C. (U. Penn- 
sylvania) Some consequences of experimental 
rejection. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1960, 60, 359- 
364.—“The experiment was designed to test the 
hypothesis that irreversible rejection gives rise to 
attributions of responsibility for that rejection, to- 
ward the self (self-depreciation) and toward the 
rejectors (hostility). The theoretical basis for the 
hypothesis was that personal devaluation anxiety 
engendered by the rejection can be made less un- 
acceptable to the self through a causal analysis of it. 
The data were consistent with the hypothesis.”— 
G. H. Frank. 


5003. Remondino, C., & Sibour, F. Ricerca 
critica sul metodo biotipologico di Sheldon. 
[Critical study of Sheldon’s biotypological method.] 
Riv. Psicol. soc., 1960, 7, 129-146.—2 hypotheses 
derived from Sheldon’s theory of somatotypes were 
tested. Results were inconclusive in either support- 
ing or contradicting the theory—L. L’Abate. 


5004. Rhodes, Lewis A. Authoritarianism and 
fundamentalism of rural and urban high school 
students. J. educ. Sociol., 1960, 34, 97-105.—This 
study is concerned with the relationships between 
authoritarianism and religious preference. The F 
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Scale and Srole Scale were given to seniors in 4 
high schools in a metropolitan area and 4 high 
schools in a town area in Tennessee. In addition, 
questions were asked about background. N was 
1027. 3 things emerged from the study: (a) the 
attitudes of an authoritarian character (relating to 
ethnocentrism and prejudice) expressed by high 
school Ss are not independent of religious prefer- 
ence, (b) the F Scale performance of Ss was not 
independent of variables such as socioeconomic status 
and urban and rural residence, and (c) there is more 
variation among Protestants than between Protestants 
and Catholics with respect to authoritarianism.— 
W. E. Hall. 

5005. Rogers, A. H., & Paul C. (Jacksonville 
State Hosp., Ill.) Impunitiveness and unwitting 
self-evaluation. J. proj. Tech., 1959, 23, 459-461.— 
Ss were divided into a control group and an “im- 
punitive” group on the basis of the Rosenzweig Pic- 
ture-Frustration Study. The freshman college girls 
serving as Ss rated surreptitiously-obtained photo- 
graphs of themselves. These photographs were 
masked and presented to the girls tachistoscopically. 
The hypothesis that conscious impunitiveness is as- 
sociated with unconscious aggressiveness is con- 
sistent with the results —D. J. Wack. 

5006. Rosenthal, R. (U. California, Los An- 
geles) The experimental induction of the de- 
fense mechanism of projection. J. proj. Tech., 
1959, 23, 357-364.—This experiment attempted to 
induce projection by exposing the Ss to experiences 
of success, failure, or a “neutral” experience on an 
“intelligence” test. No support was found for the 


hypothesis of projection as defined by Bellak, Sy- 


monds, and others.—D. J. Wack. 

5007. Sarason, Irwin G. (U. Washington) Em- 
pirical findings and theoretical problems in the 
use of anxiety scales. Psychol. Bull., 1960, 57, 403- 
415.—Research suggests that: (a) the performance 
of high anxious Ss is detrimentally affected by 
threatening conditions; (b) as task complexity in- 
creases the disadvantage of high to low anxious Ss 
increases; (c) correlations between the Taylor MA 
scale and intellectual measures are inconsistent, 
whereas measures of test anxiety correlate negatively 
with intellectual measures; (d) little relationship has 
been found between measures of anxiety and physio- 
logical indices. The methodological problems 
thought to be responsible for inconsistent findings 
are discussed. (128-item bibliogr.)—W. J. Meyer. 

5008. Scofield, Robert W., & Sun Chin-Wan. 
(Oklahoma State U.) A comparative study of the 
differential effect upon personality of Chinese 
and American child training practices. J. soc. 
Psychol., 1960, 52, 221-224.—Data obtained from 
40 Chinese students who were born and raised in 
China indicated that Chinese middle-class child train- 
ing practices were more severe than American mid- 
dle-class practices in the areas of orality, sex, de- 
pendence, and aggression, while they were equally 
severe in the anal area. It was predicted from this 
that the personality of these Chinese students would 
be schizothymic, withdrawn, suspicious, emotionally 
immature, shy, aloof, and timid. Because there was 
no difference in severity of anal training, it was 
predicted that no difference between the groups 
would be observed in compulsivity, rigidity of con- 
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Results from Cat- 
substantiated the predictions.— 


trol, sociability, or flexibility. 
tell’s 16 PF test 
Author abstract. 

5009. Steiner, Ivan D., & Field, William L. 
(U. Illinois) Role assignment and interpersonal 
influence. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1960, 61, 239- 
245.—15-minute discussions of the desegregation 
issue were held by 34 groups of 3 college students, 
2 whose attitude had reflected nonsegrega- 
tionist views and a 3rd who was E’s accomplice and 
always expressed segregationist views. ‘When spe- 
cific roles were not assigned [in half the groups], 
the nonaccomplice Ss: (a) had greater confidence in 
their appraisals of the accomplice’s attitudes, (b) 
indicated greater sociometric preference for one an- 
other (rather than for the accomplice) at the con- 
clusion of the discussion period, (c) produced shorter 
communications, and (d) yielded more to the seg- 
regationist arguments expressed by the accom- 
plice. Contrary to expectation, when no roles were 
assigned, Ss did not indicate less esteem for the 
accomplice than was the case when roles were as- 
signed.”"—E. Y. Beeman. 

5010. Van de Castle, R. L. (U. Denver) Per- 
ceptual defense in a binocular-rivalry situation. J. 
Pers., 1960, 28, 448-462.—“It was found that college 
Ss classified as sensitizers (high Welsh A, low 
Welsh R reported significantly more ag- 


scores 


scores ) 


gressive words and significantly less nonsense words 
to the presence of aggressive words than did de- 
fenders (low Welsh A, high Welsh R scores)... . 
A technique for objectively scoring conflicting ver- 
bal responses and a new method of controlling for 
eye dominance in stereoscopic studies was incorpo- 


rated into the experimental design. . . . Sensitizers 
accepted significantly more F— aggressive and F— 
neutral percepts on a modified Rorschach while 
defenders rejected significantly more F+ aggressive 
percepts. The Rorschach aggression scores also 
showed a significant relationship to the binocular 
perception of aggressive words.” The question is 
raised whether a response bias of acquiescence is 
sufficient to explain the results. (21 ref.)—G. T. 
Lodge. ; 

5011. Wells, William D., Hilton, Sylvia, & Lieb- 
man, Norman C. (Rutgers U.) Tension during 
a small personal crisis. J. soc. Psychol., 1959, 50, 
269-276.—A sample majority of dentists reported 
that men show “more anxiety and tension” than 
women “in response to dental treatment.” This 
hypothesis was tested by O behavior-ratings and 
self-ratings on anxiety prior to and O behavior-rat- 
ings during treatment of 26 male and 37 female 
adult patients. If sample and methodological diffi- 
culties are discounted along with the discrepancy be- 
tween opinion (self-ratings of anxiety) and ob- 
servation (O ratings of anxiety), study results show 
no sex difference in anxiety reactions to the stress 
of dental treatment—/. C. Franklin. 


5012. Wrightsman, L. S., Jr. (U. Minnesota) 
Effects of waiting with others on changes in level 
of felt anxiety. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1960, 61, 
216-222-The generally held notion that “misery 
loves company” was tested on college students. Ss 
were exposed to an anxiety-producing situation, i.e., 
a recording of an apparently nerve-wracking pro- 
cedure going on in the “next room” to which they 
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soon would be exposed. 3 experimental conditions 
were employed; after exposure to the anxiety pro- 
ducing stimulus S was: (a) left alone, (b) put with 
other Ss and allowed to talk, or (c) put with others 
but not allowed to talk. Effect of group on experi- 
ence of anxiety was measured. Being with others 
was effective in reducing anxiety only in Ss who 
were first-born children, and there was an effect 
on S’s experience of anxiety when allowed to com- 
municate—G. Frank. 

5013. Zigler, E., & Phillips, L. (Yale U.) So- 
cial effectiveness and symptomatic behaviors. J. 
abnorm, soc. Psychol., 1960, 61, 231-238.—Symp- 
toms (of hospitalized patients) characterized as (a) 
self-directed, (b) directed against others, or (c) 
avoidance of others were related to measures of 
premorbid social effectiveness. More effective so- 
cial adjustment was related to (a), which tended 
also to characterize symptoms of females. (c) was 
most consistently found in schizophrenics and was 
related to better premorbid adjustment than (b), 
which was most consistently found in character dis- 
orders.—G. Frank. 


5014. Zimmer, Herbert. (Georgetown U. Med- 
ical Center) An information processing analog 
of intrapersonal operations. Neuropsychiatry, 
1960, 6, 17-29.—Although it may be of little conse- 
quence what sort of psychodynamic variable is 
studied, hostility seems a useful variable for study 
because of the intensity and pervasiveness of the 
conflicts aroused; it can be studied by levels and 
intrapersonal operations characteristic of levels.— 


W. L. Wilkins. 


5015. Zuckerman, M. (Inst. Psychiatric Re- 
search, Indiana U. Medical Center, Indianapolis) 
The effects of subliminal and supraliminal sug- 
gestion on verbal productivity. J. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol., 1960, 60, 404-411—“Two experiments 
were performed to study the effect of subliminal and 
supraliminal suggestion on productivity ... in 
describing a picture.... [A control] group was 
given a task of describing in writing a TAT picture 
presented tachistoscopically 10 times at increasing 
exposure levels. In the second condition a sublim- 
inal stimulus, the words WRITE MORE over- 
lapped with the TAT picture for .02 seconds. In 
the third condition the subliminal suggestion was 
DON’T WRITE. ...A _ second experiment was 
performed to see the effect on productivity of the 
same suggestions at supraliminal levels. . . . sub- 
liminal suggestion may produce some effect in the 
region just below threshold. When the suggestion 
becomes supraliminal its distracting effects causes a 
contrasuggestive response in some Ss.”—G. 
Frank. 


(See also Abstracts 4331, 4361, 4409, 4554, 4557, 
4761, 4807, 4833, 4859, 4879, 4°18, 4921, 4924, 
4945, 5036, 5213, 5255, 5264) 


PsYCHOANALYTIC THEORY 


5016. Beres, D. The psychoanalytic psychology 
of imagination. J. Amer. Psychoanal. Ass., 1960, 
8, 252-269.—Imagination is a human capacity to 
form a mental representation of an object, affect, 
body function, or drive not immediately present to 
the senses. Imagination is noted as normal, patho- 
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logical, and creative. Primary process imagina- 
tion is distinguished from secondary process imagi- 
nation according to whether the imaginative process 
serves immediate or delayed discharge of psychic 
energies and according to the role of ego control. 
Imagination is a pervasive and ubiquitous function 
of the human mind. It is comprised of ego func- 
tions, but it serves id drives as well as superego 
demands. “Imagination supplies the material for 
symptom and defense, but it also supplies the ego 
with its synthetic function and its creative function. 
3oth aspects of imagination ... give to man his 
unique position in the animal kingdom.”—D. Prager. 


5017. Bonaparte, Marie. Vitalisme et psycho- 
somatique. | Vitalism and psychosomatic medicine. } 
Rev. Franc. Psychanal., 1959, 23, 545-554.—A his- 
torical revue of the philosophical emphases on vital- 
ism, mechanistic organicism, the concept of the soul, 
deism, scientific determinism, and psychosomaticism. 
The latter is a reaction to the ultra organicism of the 
19th century, the rebirth of a neovitalism, and the 
reduction of dualism to monism. This is in vain, as 
witnessed by the 2 words “psycho-somatic.”—G. 
Rubin-Rabson. 


5018. Bosselman, B. C. Castration anxiety and 
phallus envy. Psychiat. Quart., 1960, 34, 252-259. 
—Castration anxiety and phallus envy are re-eval- 
uated as products of the more primary problem of re- 
nouncing infantile satisfactions in favor of ma- 
turity and responsibility. Symptoms of castration 
anxiety appear to be universal among disturbed men, 
but phallic attitudes in the female are less com- 
mon. When the phallic attitudes do occur in the 
female, they are often found to represent not her 
envy of the male but her protest of the male’s denial 
of her feminine prerogatives—D. Prager. 


5019. Bouvet, Maurice. Dépersonnalisation et 
relations d’objet. [Depersonalization and object 
relations.] Rev. Franc. Psychanal., 1960, 24, 449- 
646.—In depersonalization object relation to the 
mother is essentially pregenital, more precisely nar- 
cissistic. It lies at the base of each new relation, 
even masculine. The paroxysm is a kind of return 
to the mother, and the cause lies in narcissistic 
trauma at the phase of ego and nonego differentia- 
tion. A historical background is presented, along 
with clinical case histories and observations of ana- 
lytic Ss presented these varying aspects: acute de- 
personalization, passing during the neurosis; neurotic 
depersonalization; and chronic depersonalization 
during the neurosis.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


5020. Fain, M., & Marty, P. Aspects fonction- 
nels et réle structurant de l'investissement homo- 
sexuel au cours de traitements psychanalytiques 
d’adultes. [Functional aspects and the structuring 
role of the homosexual charge in the course of the 
psychoanalytic treatment of adults.] Rev. France. 
Psychanal., 1959, 23, 607-617.—Several etiologies 
of the last 10 years are reviewed and compared with 
Freud’s original theoretical discussions of the causes 
of homosexuality. Ego restructuration can be ac- 
complished only when the patient accepts his desire 
to inveigle and his passive-receptive satisfaction re- 
sulting from contact with the analyst. Positive 
transference is the sign of this acceptance.—G. 
Rubin-Rabson. 
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5021. Jackson, Murray. (Middlesex Hosp., Lon- 
don, England) Jung’s “archetypes” and psychi- 
atry. J. ment. Sci., 1960, 106, 1518-1526.—Within 
the individual are forces which work in the direc- 
tion of healing and growth, these being as real and 
vital in the psychic as in the organic sphere. Neu- 
rotic symptoms result from unconscious fantasy and 
the defensive compromises to which it is subject; 
failing to adapt adequately to life activates uncon- 
scious fantasy. Growth is a process in which con- 
flicting parts of the individual come together, and 
symptoms can be seen as an expression of the 
struggle between the forces acting to bring the parts 
together and the forces keeping them apart—W. L. 
Wilkins, 

5022. Kelman, H. Free association. Compre- 
hensive Psychiat., 1960, 1, 273-280.—Via hypnosis 
and forced association Freud arrived at free associa- 
tion which is a paradox. The patient was to be 
guided by free will where there was strict deter- 
minism, to be nonjudgmental where there was tele- 
ology, to be unitary where there was dualism, and 
to be open where closed-system thinking dictated. 
Not mentioning the rule of free association is “one 
less unnecessary burden for an already harassed 
human being.” Initially, associations are expres- 
sions of thoughts about twoness, separateness, differ- 
ence, and conflict gradually shifting toward being 
manifestations of feelings of oneness, togetherness, 
similarity, and cooperation. “This happens thru 
sequences initially reflecting thoughts about struggle 
to ultimately evidence of experiencing struggling.” 
—D. Prager. 

5023. Kubie, Lawrence S. (Sheppard & Enoch 
Pratt Hosp., Towson 4, Md.) Psychoanalysis and 
scientific method. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1960, 131, 
495-512.—Consideration is given to the following 
aspects of psychoanalysis: the inherent limitations 
of psychoanalytic methods, the essential feature of 
psychoanalysis as a process, the fit of this process 
into the scientific methodology, and the basic philos- 
ophy underlying psychodynamics in general._—N. H. 
Pronko. 

5024. Lebovici, S. Considérations sur la rela- 
tion d’objet psychotique. [Thoughts on the psy- 
chotic object relation.] Rev. Franc. Psychanal., 
1959, 23, 637-643.—Studies of mothers of schizo- 
phrenic children are meager. Fragments of the 
analyses of a child and his mother are presented. 
After analysis severe depersonalization persisted, and 
the child was placed in a special school. The mother 
revealed oral and masochistic fantasies and began 
drinking due to her own suffering as a child. Sim- 
ilarly, the son fought his edipus arrest—G. Rubin- 
Rabson. 


5025. Moore, B. E. Congenital versus environ- 
mental: An unconscious meaning. J. Amer. Psy- 
choanal. Ass., 1960, 8, 312-316.—‘“Born with” is the 
literal meaning of congenital. But the conjunction of 
root words lends itself readily to the meaning “with 
genital.” This deeper, defensive meaning, as seen 
in the patient described, may account for certain 
attitudes about psychiatric disorders and help to ex- 
plain the heat of disputes about the relative impor- 
tance of organic vs. enviornmental.—D. Prager. 

5026. Nacht, S., & Viderman, S. Du monde 
pré-objectal dans la relation transférentielle. [The 
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pre-object world in the transference relation.] Rev. 
Franc. Psychanal., 1959, 23, 555-562—The need 
for union stems from the earliest period when 
separation did not yet exist. This is clear in both 
religion and philosophy. An analogy exists between 
earliest mother relations and the analytic situation. 
This is not the narcissistic state but the abandon- 
ment of the ego in attempting to be no longer one- 
self, but the other—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

5027. O’Connell, Walter E. (U. Texas) The 
adaptive functions of wit and humor. J. abnorm. 
soc. Psychol., 1960, 61, 263-270.--In a study of 332 
Ss, 2 hypotheses—(a) wit and humor are appreciated 
more under stress than nonstress conditions and (b) 
the well adjusted appreciate nonsense wit more than 
the poorly adjusted—were not confirmed. It did 
appear that men appreciate hostile wit while women 
prefer nonsense wit. When not under stress, hostile 
wit is more appreciated by the maladjusted than the 
well adjusted men; under stress the reverse is true. 
The well adjusted person has a greater appreciation 
for humor than the maladjusted. “It is concluded 
that the Freudian distinction between wit and humor 
is a valid one, with wit possibly operating to reduce 
tension under differing circumstances depending upon 
the interaction of adjustment, stress, and sex factors.” 
(22 ref.)—E. Y. Beeman. 

5028. Perrotti, Nicola. Apergus théoriques le 
la dépersonnalisation. [Theoretical considerations 
concerning depersonalization.] Rev. Franc. Psych- 
anal., 1960, 24, 365-448.—Depersonalization exists in 
3 forms: autopsychic, somatopsychic, and allopsychic. 
Theoretical considerations are presented under the 
headings: phenomenology and definitions; etiology 
and pathology; and psychology of the ego, the mean- 
ing, importance and essence of depersonalization.— 
G. Rubin-Rabson. 

5029. Roose, L. J. The influence of psycho- 
somatic research on the psychoanalytic process. 
J. Amer. Psychoanal. Ass., 1960, 8, 317-334.—The 
analyst’s anxiety decreased following the initial 
stages. The analyst’s anxiety resulting from a con- 
taminated analysis is not always countertransference. 
In so far as research removes standard conditions 
of analytic procedure, analysis is not being prac- 
ticed. In the research described, a superfluity of 
extrinsic considerations impinged upon the entire 
psychoanalytic procedure affecting both analyst and 
patient negatively —D. Prager. 

5030. Socarides, C. W. The development of a 
fetishistic perversion: The contribution of preoe- 
dipal phase conflict. J. Amer. Psychoanal. Ass., 
1960, 8, 281-311.—The patient’s preoedipal mother 
fixation led to a primary female identification, a 
prolonged clinging to the transitional object, the 
wish to bear a child, a fetishistic perversion, and an 
intensity of anal and oral aggressive drives and fan- 
tasies. Both preoedipal and oedipal conflicts are 
mutually interrelated so that a differentiation as to 
causative process is very difficult—D. Prager. 

5031. Stein, Conrad. Inversion sado-maso- 
chique du complex d’Oedipe et relation d’objet 
paranoiaque. |Sado-masochistic inversion of the 
Edipus complex and paranoiac object relation.] Rev. 
Franc. Psychanal., 1960, 24, 301-332.—The outlines 
of an analysis of an inverted Edipus complex are 
presented. The uncompleted analysis left the patient 
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far from comprehension of his situation and without 
achievement of a genital object relation. A theo- 
retical analysis is appended.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

5032. Stein, Conrad. Notes sur la mort d’- 
Oedipe. [Notes on the death of Edipus.] Rev. 
Franc. Psychanal., 1959, 23, 735-756.—A historical 
and analytical study of the Edipus myth. Analytic 
progress may be judged, not by the common cri- 
terion of cure, but by its reference to an ideal proto- 
type, a mythic model. Each analysis must imitate, 
not necessarily constitute the apotheosis of, the 
destiny of Edipus—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

5033. Tarachow, Sidney. (New York) Judas, 
the beloved executioner. Psychoanal. Quart., 1960, 
29, 528-554.—An attempt to delineate the libidinal 
aspects of the Judas-Christ relationship and to iden- 
tify related clinical phenomena. (67 ref.)—L. N. 
Solomon. 

5034. Weigert, E. The subjective experience of 
identity and its psychopathology. Comprehensive 
Psychiat., 1960, 1, 18-25.—The boundaries between 
pathological and so-called normal emotional be- 
havior are fluid. One may speculate that the prob- 
lem of identity is of more concern in our time be- 
cause the pace of technical progress and the com- 
plexity of living has become too rapid for man’s po- 
tentialities of emotional adaptation. “There is not 
enough time for meditation and reorientation.” Psy- 
choanalysis takes the patient partially out of the 
flux of time and helps the patient work through 
conflicts. “The I takes the risk of a transient loss 
of identity in every step that transcends its previous 
boundaries, but the endurance of the anxieties mobi- 
lized by the risk opens the potentialities of creative 
transfiguration.”—D. Prager. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL CORRELATES 
5035. Davis, A. D. 


(U. Texas) Some physio- 
logical correlates of Rorschach body image pro- 


ductions. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1960, 60, 432- 
436.—"The relationship between surface character- 
istics of Rorschach responses and physiological meas- 
ures was investigated in order to test the hypothesis 
that the projected perception of one’s body is related 
to the patterning of physiological responses... . 
Physiological indices related to bodily exterior 
(muscle potential, skin resistance, cardiovascular 
peripheral resistance) and bodily interior (pulse 
rate, stroke volume, cardiac output) physiological 
responsivity were abstracted. . .. The results indi- 
cate that the tendency to give impermeable or pro- 
tective characteristics to Rorschach percepts is re- 
lated to heightened physiological reactivity at an 
exterior body site and that the absence... is re- 
lated to the heightened physiological response on in- 
terior indices . . . under stress..—G. H. Frank. 


5036. Gilberstadt, H., & Davenport, G. (U. 
Minnesota) Some relationships between GSR 
conditioning and judgments of anxiety. J. ab- 
norm. soc. Psychol., 1960, 60, 441-443.—“‘The aim 
of the present study was to investigate .. . the re- 
lationship between GSR conditioning and various 
clinical judgments of anxiety in a sample of psy- 
chiatric patients conditioned under presumably op- 
timal procedures. ... anxiety groups ranked on 
the basis of admission psychological data . . . were 
found to be significantly different in conditionability.” 
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This was not so with Ss ranked via the Taylor MA 
scale, and “anxiety groups revealed no significant 
differences in extinction.”—G. H. Frank. 


5037. Kral, V. A., Berg, I., & Pivnicki, D. Car- 
bon monoxide dementia: A case report. Compre- 
hensive Psychiat., 1960, 1, 164-173.—A 32-year-old 
male of average intelligence suffered carbon mo- 
noxide poisoning after a suicidal attempt. 4 years 
later the patient was at the imbecile level intellectu- 
ally. Losses in functional areas produced a global 
picture of an organic dementia.—D. Prager. 


5038. Levitt, E. E.. & Persky, H. Relation of 
Rorschach factors and plasma hydrocortisone 
level in hypnotically induced anxiety. Psycho- 
som. Med., 1960, 22, 218-223—‘Plasma hydro- 
cortisone was determined under hypnosis and fol- 
lowing a hypnotically induced anxiety state in 12 
normal subjects. At the same times, Rorschach 
tests were administered. The change in level of 
PHC is significantly correlated with 3 of 26 [Ror- 
schach scores].” Pure C went up, and P and F+% 
dropped, as predicted—W. G. Shipman. 


(See also Abstracts 4854, 4889) 
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5039. Spiegel, E. A. (Ed.) (Temple U. School 
Medicine) Progress in neurology and psychiatry. 
Vol. XV. New York: Grune & Stratton, 1960. 
xii, 619 p. $12.75.—In addition to 19 chapters on 
basic sciences, neurology, and neurosurgery, this 
annual review volume includes the following chap- 
ters: W. Freeman, “Psychosurgery”; H. Lowen- 
bach, T. J. Marshall, G. Newman, and A. Ver- 
woerdt, “Clinical Psychiatry”; G. E. Stevenson, 
“Mental Hygiene”; W. Overholser, “Forensic Psy- 
chiatry”; S. B. Maughs, “Criminal Psychopathol- 
ogy”; S. Dubo and R. D. Rabinovitch, “Child Psy- 
chiatry”; J. H. Masserman, A. Pauncz, and J. O. 
Schmitt, “The Neuroses”; E. B. Allen and C. T. 
Prout, “Alcoholism”; H. K. Fischer, “Psychosomatic 
Medicine” ; H. Freed, “Psychoanalysis”; N. D. Sund- 
berg, “Psychological Assessment Techniques”; R. 
J. Corsini, R. Daniels, and R. McFarland, “Group 
Psychotherapy”; P. H. Wilcox, “Drugs and Electro- 
shock Treatment”; J. O. Cole, G. L. Klerman, and 
R. T. Jones, “Drug Therapy”; A. E. Bennett and B. 
Engle, “Psychiatric Nursing and Occupational Ther- 
apy”; and M. Marks and L. B. Greene, “Rehabilita- 
tion.”—C. T. Morgan. 


MEDICAL THERAPY 


5040. Cameron, D. E. Production of differen- 
tial amnesia as a factor in the treatment of schizo- 
phrenia. Comprehensive Psychiat. 1960, 1, 26-34.— 
“Differential amnesia regularly appears as a conse- 
quence of depatterning by means of intensive elec- 
troshock therapy or electroshock and prolonged 
chemical sleep. This phenomenon consists in the 
patient showing a considerably greater amnesia for 
his schizophrenic behavior than for his concurrent 
normal behavior in the period prior to treatment. 
There appears to be an important degree of correla- 
tion between the persistence of this differential am- 
nesia and the stability of his recovery. The reasons 
for the differential amnesia are considered. The most 
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significant appears to be based on the incongruity of 
schizophrenic thinking with the normal conceptual 
framework which begins to appear as the patient 
emerges from depatterning.”—D. Prager. 


5041. Haward, L. R. C. (Graylingswell Hosp., 
Chichester, England) The differential diagnosis 
of toxic depression in pulmonary tuberculosis. 
Acta tuberc. Scand., Kbh., 1960, 39, 217—221.—The 
administration of iso-nicotinic acid hydrazide (INH) 
in patients suffering with pulmonary tuberculosis 
sometimes produces a toxic depression which, in its 
early stages, is indistinguishable from the reactive 
depression common in these cases. To prevent a 
psychotic degree of reaction from developing, early 
differentiation is necessary and can be made on 
psychological evidence. The consistent features on 
which differential diagnosis can be made are: (a) 
basically unstable personality, (b) signs of paranoid 
thinking, (c) intellectual impairment, (d) patchy 
memory deficit, and (e) mental confusion. The 
implications are briefly discussed.—Author abstract. 


5042. Kalinowsky, L. B. Impressions of Soviet 
psychiatry. Comprehensive Psychiat., 1960, 1, 35- 
41.—Insulin coma therapy is the treatment of choice 
in schizophrenia. Psychosurgery has been prohibited 
since 1950. Psychopharmacotherapy is used to man- 
age patients but is not considered revolutionary. 
Soviet psychiatry is as influenced by Pavlov as Amer- 
ican psychiatry is by Freud. Soviet psychiatry is 
outstanding in its organization, is therapeutically 
active, is less prejudiced than frequently claimed, and 
has many similarities with psychiatry in other 
European countries.—D. Prager. 

5043. McFie, John. (National Hosp., Queen 
Square, London) Psychological effects of stereo- 
taxic operations for the relief of Parkinsonian 
symptoms. J. ment. Sci., 1960, 106, 1512-1517 — 
Losses on verbal tests following operations on the 
left and on performance tests following operations 
on the right are typical for 56 patients tested before 
and after unilateral operation aimed at the globus 
pallidus or the ventrolateral nucleus of the thalamus. 
—W. L. Wilkins. 

5044. Smith, Aaron. (Oxford U., England) 
Changes in Porteus Maze scores of brain-operated 
schizophrenics after an eight-year interval. J. 
ment. Sci., 1960, 106, 967-978.—After 8 years there 
were still significant losses for the operated group as 
compared with nonoperated Ss. “The pattern of in- 
creasing decrements in psychological test scores is 
consonant with findings of increasing neurological 
degeneration reported in studies of cerebra of other 
subjects with psychosurgical lesions.” The theory 
of equipotentiality of areas in frontal lobes is not 
supported by results of excisions of lower and su- 
perior portion in the forebrain —W. L. Wilkins. 


Drug Therapy 


5045. Allen, Victor S. (Northampton, Mass.) 
One year’s experience with trifluoperazine in 
treatment of chronic mental disorders. J. clin. 
exp. Psychopathol., 1960, 21, 285-292.—Improve- 
ment in behavior and attitude was noted in 87 pa- 
tients treated with trifluoperazine. The group in- 
cluded chronic schizophrenics, chronic anxiety re- 
actions, and geriatric patients. Of the schizophrenics, 
48% could be given weekend passes or leaves of 
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ibsence. 809% of the anxiety reaction patients were 
ible to accept and cooperate in psychotherapy, and 
62% were able to return home, get jobs, and adjust 
in the community.—S. Aavruck 

5046. Audisio, M. Des intoxications massives 
par de nouveaux médicaments psychotropes. 
Massive intoxication by some new psychotropic 
drugs.] Encephale, 1960, 49, 402-427.—Review of 
attempted suicides with psychotropic drugs: non- 
barbiturate hypnotics, antihistaminics, neuropleptics, 
tranquillizers, and psychotonics. Toxicity is less 
than the classic barbiturates. Each type of drug 
evokes a specific clinical picture. Somatic treatment 
is usually sufficient. (52 ref.)—W. W. Meissner. 

5047. Boardman, R. H., & Fullerton, A. G. 
(Harrison Hosp., Dorchester, England) Iatrogenic 
Parkinsonism. J. ment. Sci., 1960, 106, 1468-1470. 
—Replacement of schizophrenic symptoms, through 
use of drugs such as reserpine, by symptoms of re- 
tarded endogenous depression (sometimes even to 
the point of contemplated suicide) may be a by- 
product of the drug production of Parkinsonian 
symptoms.—W. L. Wilkins. 


5048. Bullard, D. M., Jr., Hoffman, B. R., & 
Havens, L. L. The relative value of tranquilizing 
drugs and social and psychological therapies in 
chronic schizophrenia. Psychiat. Quart., 1960, 34, 
293-306.—46 chronic schizophrenics were divided 
into 2 groups and treated with tranquilizers for 6 
months in a state hospital and in a small treatment 
center. The rate of improvement was the same for 
the 2 groups. Marked or moderate improvement was 
made in 4 of the patients. 1 of 20 was discharged 
from the large hospital while 8 of 26 were discharged 
from the small one. Intensive social and psycho- 
logical therapy appeared to increase significantly 
the discharge rate in the small hospital—D. Prager. 

5049. Claridge, G. S., & Herrington, R. N. 
(Maudsley Hosp., London, England) Sedation 
threshold, personality, and the theory of neuro- 
sis. J. ment. Sci., 1960, 106, 1568-1583.—Results 
with different groups of neurotics compared with 
normals suggest that sedation threshold measures 
differences in arousal level arising from variations in 
manifest anxiety—W. L. Wilkins. 


5050. Denber, H. C. B., Rajotte, P., & Ross, E. 
Some observations on the chemotherapy of de- 
pression: Results with taractan. Comprehensive 
Psychiat., 1960, 1, 308-312.—In treating depression, 
neither taractan nor any other chemical gives better 
results than the “therapeutic community approach.” 
The data do not confirm the reported effectiveness 
of taractan in depression. Treatment of depressive 
disorders must take into account the natural course of 
the illnes, the cyclic mood disturbances, and the 
unusual influences of the environment. In treating 
depression with drugs, the drugs should produce 
remissions in at least 80% of the patients in a double 
blind study and should prevent cyclic mood swings 
and relapses —D. Prager. 

5051. Englehardt, D. M., Freedman, N., Han- 
koff, L. D., Mann, D., & Margolis, R. Changes 
of social behavior in chronic schizophrenic out- 
patients under phenothiazine treatment. Compre- 
hensive Psychiat., 1960, 1, 313-316—Families of 
schizophrenic outpatients report improvement with 
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the drug and worsening without the drug. The im- 
provement is largely in increased social compliance. 
Research is in progress to evaluate improvement by 
other than relatives’ ratings——D. Prager. 

5052. Fish, B. Drug therapy in child psychia- 
try: Pharmacological aspects. Comprehensive 
Psychiat., 1960, 1, 212-227—A chart is presented 
recommending the order in which stelazine, com- 
pazine, trilafone, compazine, thorazine, benadryl, and 
amphetamine should be tried on children depending 
upon their IQ and whether they are classified as 
behavior disorders or schizophrenic.—D. Prager. 

5053. Fish, B. Drug therapy in child psychi- 
atry: Psychological aspects. Comprehensive Psy- 
chiat., 1960, 1, 55-61—The drugs were ampheta- 
mines, benadryl, thorazine, compazine, trilafon, and 
stelazine. Drugs helped the 20 most disturbed chil- 
dren who could not benefit from psychotherapy at 
all. In 6 children slightly less disturbed, the drugs 
reduced anxiety to the point where they could par- 
ticipate in psychotherapy. In 8 bright schizophrenics 
and 8 children with severe behavior disorders, the 
drugs reduced the overwhelming anxiety which dis- 
torted the children’s perceptions of themselves and 
of their environment. In 14 children with less severe 
behavior disorders the drugs helped organize at- 
tention and motor activity. Drugs also accelerated 
the response to therapy of some of the more mature 
and better organized neurotic children. The added 
problems to the transference seemed justified and 
manageable in view of the ability of medication to 
increase the help available to seriously disturbed 
children and to accelerate the treatment of many 
others.—D. Prager. 

5054. Hoch, P. H. Methods and analysis of 
drug induced abnormal mental states in man. 
Comprehensive Psychiat., 1960, 1, 265-272.—A pa- 
tient being given an experimental drug should be 
under close observation. There are very few studies 
of the influence of experimental drugs on intellectual 
performance. People are unique biochemically as 
well as psychically. It is important to study the 
sequence of events as they occur when psychoses 
are produced experimentally. One of the most im- 
portant research goals of the future should be the 
clearer delineation of the relationship between animal 
and human experimentation. The more subtle altera- 
tions in behavior, thinking, and feeling in the schizo- 
phrenic states should be studied more closely.—D. 
Prager. 

5055. Hurst, L. Amylobarbitone sodium inter- 
views with schizophrenic patients. Psychiat. 
Ouart., 1960, 34, 307-310.—5 nonschizophrenic pa- 
tients who did not normally exhibit thought disorder 
were given intravenous amylobarbitone sodium. All 
of them showed thought disorder while under the 
influence of the drug. The value of this method in 
the diagnosis of schizophrenic appears diminished 
in the light of these findings —D. Prager. 

5056. Kaffman, M., & Winnik, H. Z. 
chiatric Hospital “Talbiyeh,” Jerusalem, Israel) 
Hashimush hapsikhiat tri beipronazid. [Use of 
ipronazid in psychiatry.] Harefuah, 1959, 56, 167- 
174.—Ipronazid was given to 16 patients, all of 
them ill for more than 2 years. In 2 cases the treat- 
ment had to be interrupted, 6 patients returned to 
their normal life, 5 were slightly improved, and 3 
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were unchanged. On the whole, it seems that ipron- 
azid treatment is effective in various psychotic states, 
especially those where depression is the main clin- 
ical symptom. (English & French summaries )—H. 
Ormian. 

5057. Kimball, Robert W., Friedman, Arnold 
P., & Vallejo, Edward. Effect of serotonin in 
migraine patients. Neurology, 1960, 10, 107-111.— 
A study of the clinical, physiological, and biochem- 
ical effects of serotonin and its precursor, 5-hydroxy- 
tryptamine (HTP) on patients with migraine (based 
on the hypothesis that migraine is associated with 
a chemical lesion resulting in excess of HTP). 18 
females and 17 males between 24 and 70 years of age 
served as Ss. None of the following procedures 
resulted in the experience of migraine: (a) intra- 
venous injection of HTP, (b) induction of endog- 
enous seretonin excess via phenelzine, or (3) periph- 
eral blocking of serotonin by 2-bromo-LSD (BOL). 
HTP produced no EEG changes in 35 normal cases. 
Intramuscular injection of reserpine did produce 
migraine in 9 out of 10 cases. Both phenelzine and 
BOL markedly reduced the severity and frequency 
of migraine. HTP abolished both spontaneous and 
reserpine-induced headaches. The possible mecha- 
nisms of migraine and the role of serotonin are 
discussed.—R. G. Gunter. 

5058. Kingstone, E. The lithium treatment of 
hypomanic and manic states. Comprehensive Psy- 
chiat., 1960, 1, 317-320.—Results confirm the re- 
port that lithium is effective and specific in the 
treatment of manic excitement. Advantages over 
other drugs and over ECT include absence of leth- 


argy and of memory loss as well as high patient 


acceptability for long periods of time. No real 
obstacle exists to the more widespread use of lithium 
in treating manic excitement.—D. Prager. 

5059. Lester, D. A new method for the de- 
termination of the effectiveness of sleep-inducing 
agents in humans. Comprehensive Psychiat., 1960, 
1, 301-307.—Os’ judgments of the sleep continuum 
from the EEG correlated positively with a frequency 
count of the brain waves exceeding % of the ampli- 
tude of the alpha rhythm. A method is described 
which automatically reduces the EEG sleep record 
so that the relative effectiveness of sleep-inducing 
and sleep-maintaining drugs in humans may be meas- 
ured.—D. Prager 

5060. Sarwer-Foner, G. J. The role of neuro- 
leptic medication in psychotherapeutic interaction. 
Comprehensive Psychiat., 1960, 1, 291-300.—Neuro- 
leptic drugs have specific pharmacologic profiles 
when administered in adequate dosage. But patients 
differ greatly as to therapeutic outcome despite the 
presence of typical pharmacologic effects. The thera- 
peutic result depends upon the manner in which the 
patient integrates the pharmacological profile of the 
drug into his total situation. The selection, use, and 
action of neuroleptic drugs are described.—D. Prager. 

5061. Stévenin, L., & Benoit, J. C. A propos 
de Ylutilisation des substances dysleptiques en 
psychothérapie: Resultats favorables de séances 
répétées. [Regarding the use of dysleptic substances 
in psychotherapy: Favorable results in repeated ses- 
sions.] Encephale, 1960, 49, 428-434.—A case his- 
tory is described of a 30-year-old male who was 
treated by repeated therapeutic sessions using mes- 
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caline. The patient’s inability to communicate and 
affective defect were strikingly improved—W. W. 
Meissner. 


5062. Walker, R. G., Williams, R. A., & Kelley, 
F. E. An evaluation of maintenance medication 
in the posthospital adjustment of 66 schizophrenic 
patients. J. clin. exp. Psychopathol., 1960, 21, 304— 
308.—“The posthospital adjustment of 66 readmitted 
schizophrenic patients discharged within one year 
of admission was analyzed in reference to the effect 
of posthospital maintenance on ataraxics. There 
were 49 experimental subjects and 17 controls. No 
significant differences were observed between the 
two groups 90 days after release from the hospital 
in respect to exacerbation of psychotic symptoms, 
rehospitalization, or posthospital employment.”’—S. 
Kavruck. 

Shock Therapy 


5063. Ackner, Brian, & Grant, Q. A. F. R. 
(Bethlem Royal Hosp., London, England) The 
prognostic significance of depersonalization in 
depressive illnesses treated with electroconvulsive 
therapy. J. Neurol. Neurosurg. Psychiat., 1960, 23, 
242-246.—“Depressed patients suffering from deper- 
sonalization who had been treated with Electro- 
Shock Therapy were matched with depressed patients 
not suffering from depersonalization who had also 
been treated with E.C.T. Each case was separately 
matched for type of illness, sex, age, duration of 
symptoms, admission epoch, and personality. No 
significant differences between the groups were 
found as regards the responses of the depressive 
symptoms to E.C.T., the number of courses of E.C.T. 
required, the duration of stay in hospital, or the 
relapse rate. In those depressions which were of a 
clear-cut, endogenous type the depersonalization 
usually cleared up with E.C.T. but in other types of 
depression the response was often less favourable.” 
Statistical Appendix by A. E. Maxwell.—M. L. Sim- 
mel. 

5064. Lichko, A. E. (Sechenov Inst. Evolution- 
Physiology) Ob uslovnorefiektornoi gipoglikemii 
u cheloveka. [On conditioned-reflex hypoglycemia 
in man.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1959, 9, 823- 
829.—Sugar content in blood was studied along with 
hypoglycemic symptoms during insulin-shock treat- 
ment of 28 Ss (schizophrenics and other psychot- 
ics). In the main series of experiments insulin was 
replaced by saline solution, and the Ss were placed 
in an insulin shock ward, unaware of the substitu- 
tion. In control experiments with a hunger diet, 
cues related to insulin administration were eliminated. 
The results obtained led to the conclusion that hypo- 
glycemia, generally described as a conditioned phe- 
nomenon, is actually a reaction to a hunger diet 
over a period of several hours in patients systemati- 
cally undergoing insulinization. In the period of 
adaptation to insulin, hunger diet is not attended by 
hypoglycemia.—I. D. London. 


(See also Abstract 4516) 


PsYCHOTHERAPY 


5065. Ackner, B. Permissiveness and firmness 
in the psychotherapy of in-patients. Comprehen- 
sive Psychiat., 1960, 1, 42-48.—Successful manage- 
ment of problems of overdependence and acting out 
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often depends more on careful structuring of various 
staff relations than on handling of individual psy- 
chotherapy. “In promoting the emotional security 
and reality goals of the patient the importance is 
stressed of the need for correct timing of staff atti- 
tudes of permissiveness and firmness.”—D. Prager. 


5066. Alexandrowicz, Dov R. (Tel-Hashomer 
Governmental Hosp., Israel) Mibeayot hapsikhiat- 
ria bemisgeret hatsava. [Some psychiatric prob- 
lems in the army.] Harefuah, 1959, 56, 231-234.— 
Cases illustrating psychotherapeutic problems in the 
Israel Army are given, and factors (environmental 
as well as psychological) influencing the patient-doc- 
tor relationship are discussed. The choice of psy- 
chotherapeutic procedures is influenced by the pa- 
tient’s relation to the physician as well as to the 
army. Brief psychotherapy may be indicated under 
conditions of military medicine, as under other con- 
ditions. (English & French summaries)—H. Or- 
mian. 


5067. Baumrind, Diana. Conceptual issues in- 
volved in evaluating improvement due to psycho- 
therapy. Psychiatry, 1959, 22, 341-348.—Clear evi- 
dence that psychotherapy facilitates recovery from 
psychoneurosis is lacking; this does not preclude the 
possible effectiveness of clinical practice. Evaluation 
of the “experiments” in psychotherapy must rest on 
clearly stated conceptions of psychological change. 
Problems and procedures involved in formulating 
and validating such an approach are related to the 
methods of experimental psychology.—C. T. Bever. 


5068. English, O. S. Clinical observations on 
direct analysis. Comprehensive Psychiat., 1960, 1, 
156-163.—The method of direct analysis contains 
valuable principles which could be used in the treat- 
ment of schizophrenia to better advantage than has 
been done by Rosen. Only psychiatrists combining 
a certain temperament and training experience will 
be apt to engage in the direct analysis of schizo- 
phrenics. “Our Institute for the Study of Psycho- 
therapy is studying problems of teaching psycho- 
therapy and training therapists and of refining a 
clinical therapeutic technique suitable for all phases 
of the schizophrenic process.”—D. Prager. 


5069. Fromm-Reichmann, Frieda. Principles of 
intensive psychotherapy. Chicago, IIl.: Univer. 
Chicago Press, 1960. xviii, 246 p. $1.75—A 
paperback edition of the book originally published 
in 1950.—C. T. Morgan. 


5070. Greenwald, A. F. (USN Bureau Naval 
Personnel, Washington, D. C.) Affective com- 
plexity and psychotherapy. J. proj. Tech., 1959, 
23, 429-435.—The changes in affect brought about 
by psychotherapy are investigated through the use 
of the TAT and a rating system. The posttherapy 
group showed an increase in positively toned affect 
and “complex affect states” and a decrease in nega- 
tively toned affect.—D. J. Wack. 


5071. Hall, Bernard H., & Wallerstein, Robert 
S. (Menninger Found., Topeka, Kan.) Opera- 
tional problems of psychotherapy research: II. 
Termination studies. Bull. Menninger Clin., 1960, 
24, 190-216.—The Psychotherapy Research Project 
studies psychotherapy at only 3 points in time: before 
treatment starts, upon treatment completion, and 2 
years subsequent to termination. 21 of 42 patients 
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have completed therapy; 19 of these agreed to co- 
operate in extensive termination studies. Problems 
encouraged in the termination studies are consid- 
ered under 3 headings: problems of data collection; 
interpersonal and role problems related to the thera- 
pist, the supervisor, and the researcher; and prob- 
lems of data interpretation—W. A. Varvel. 

5072. Knapp, P. H., Levin, S., McCarter, R. H., 
Wermer, H., & Zetzel, E. Suitability for psycho- 
analysis: A review of one hundred supervised 
analytic cases. Psychoanal. Quart., 1960, 29, 459- 
477.—Patients referred for supervised psychoanaly- 
sis were studied to define the criteria that determine 
their suitability as analytic cases. Most of the 
cases came from intellectual, psychologically sophis- 
ticated segments of the population, despite attempts 
to find them elsewhere, and excluded the grossly 
disturbed individual. Other selective criteria were 
found to be clinical and impressionistic.—L. N. Solo- 
mon, 

5073. Nichols, Robert C., & Beck, Karl W. 
(Purdue U.) Factors in psychotherapy change. 
J. consult. Psychol., 1960, 24, 388-399.—75 under- 
graduates received psychotherapeutic interviews, 
California Psychological Inventory (CPI), and a 
sentence completion test before and after interviews. 
Psychotherapy produces personality changes as re- 
flected in CPI scales, and as measured by therapist 
and client ratings —A. A. Kramish. 


5074. Rees, J. R. (World Federation Mental 
Health) Co-operation in World Mental Health 
Year. J. ment. Sci., 1960, 106, 1549-1554.—While 
therapy is the responsibility of the medical profes- 
sion, health demands the thought and work of many 
disciplines. Psychosis seems to see no change in 
rates in primitive countries, but neurosis may be in- 
creasing. The World Mental Health Year will focus 
attention on better knowledge of the facts of mental 
health and on 5 projects over a 4-year period.— 
W. L. Wilkins. 

5075. Schmideberg, M. Principles of psycho- 
therapy. Comprehensive Psychiat., 1960, 1, 186- 
193.—Treatment consists in increasing the patient’s 
normality. We must reach the patient emotionally 
and intellectually in his normal and abnormal spheres. 
The therapist should act as the patient’s reality 
sense; should develop or discourage aspects of the 
patient’s personality; should give the patient a more 
realistic idea of his assets and limitations without 
hurting his feelings; must teach the patient how to 
get on with people, how to modify his environment, 
and how to become aware of the consequences of his 
behavior. We must teach the patient to cope with 
his moods, to get over unhappy feelings, and to get 
more enjoyment from what he has.—D. Prager. 

5076. Stinson, Pairlee J.. & Harmon, Francis L. 
(St. Louis U.) Game theory and psychiatry. 
Neuropsychiatry, 1960, 6, 3-16.—As psychotherapy 
may involve resolution of conflict, it seems possible 
to conceptualize some psychiatric decisions in terms 
of the payoff possibilities developed in game theory 
for other sorts of decisions—W. L. Wilkins. 

5077. Waldhorn, Herbert F. (New York) As- 
sessment of analyzability: Technical and theoret- 
ical observations. Psychoanal. Quart., 1960, 29, 
478-506.—A review of differing theoretical orienta- 
tions and assessments of the importance of factors 
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deemed relevant to a patient’s analyzability. (31 
ref.)—L. N. Solomon. 


5078. Wallerstein, Robert S., & Robbins, Lewis 
L. (Menninger Found., Topeka, Kan.) Opera- 
tional problems of psychotherapy research: I. 
Initial studies. Bull. Menninger Clin., 1960, 24, 
164—189.—The concepts, methods, and instruments of 
the Menninger Foundation Psychotherapy Research 
Project as described in previous publications are 
summarized. The present paper discusses the prob- 
lems met, and the choices available to cope with them, 
in implementing a naturalistic study of change 
brought about by individiual psychotherapy in 42 
patients. Specific problems concerned with the 
initial study include sampling, selection of variables, 
influence of the clinical setting, variations among 
therapists, the predictive process, controls, and con- 
tamination of clinical judgment—W. A. Varvel. 


5079. White, J. G. (U. Liverpool, England) 
The use of learning theory in the psychological 
treatment of children. J. clin. Psychol., 1959, 15, 
227-229.—Case study of a 5%-year-old girl treated 
by learning theory approach to therapy.—F. N. 
Arnhoff. 


5080. Wiener, Daniel N., & Ehrlich, Danuta. 
(VA, Fort Snelling, Minn.) “Goals” and “values.” 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1960, 73, 615-617.—A high de- 
gree of similarity was exhibited in the semantic dif- 
ferential profiles produced by therapists and patients 
for the concepts, “values” and “goals.” Results are 


interpreted as showing that these concepts have the 
same connative meaning and are used synonymously 
by the 20 therapists and 16 patients used in the 


study. “For the effective future study of ‘values,’ 
further attention to their definition and differentiation 
from ‘goals’ would appear to be useful.”—R. H. 
Waters. 


5081. Zax, M., & Klein, A. (U. Rochester) 
Measurement of personality and behavior changes 
following psychotherapy. Psychol. Bull., 1960, 57, 
435-448.—Effects of psychotherapy are assessed in 
terms of criteria based on client behavior both within 
and outside of the therapy situation. There is a 
need, on both a methodological and a theoretical level, 
for improved criteria—W. J. Meyer. 


5082. Zellermayer, J. Liveayat haavhana hap- 
sikhiatrit. [On the problem of diagnosis in psy- 
chiatry.] Harefuah, 1959, 57, 175-179.—The dis- 
crepancy between classical psychiatric diagnosis and 
prognosis on the one side and the indication for 
psychotherapy on the other is disappointing. Thus, 
the present meaning of psychiatric diagnosis has to 
be reconsidered. Psychopathological research is to 
be based not only on psychoanalytical concepts but 
also on phenomenological, Gestaltist, and brain patho- 
logical ones. One field of human disorder (resulting 
from organic pathology) is open to natural science 
methods, whereas the other (resulting from specific 
human mentality) is a matter of philosophy and 
humanities. Medical diagnosis is justified only in 
the organically determined psychopathological field; 
in essentially human deviations, methods are needed 
adequate to the autonomous psyche. (English & 
French summaries)—H. Ormian. 


5083. Zucker, H. D., Manucci, E., Kaufman, M. 
R., Brown, F., & Jacoby, A. The impact of men- 
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tal health films on in-patient psychotherapy. Psy- 
chiat. Quart., 1960, 34, 269-283.—The film show- 
ings and discussions usually diminished anxiety and 
resistance and intensified transference. The films 
were educational. They also increased group or 
community morale. The films did not seem to facili- 
tate individual psychotherapy as they did for groups. 
The films could also be used for teaching of psy- 
chiatric residents—D. Prager. 


(See also Abstracts 4256, 4577, 4973, 5265) 


Therapeutic Process 


5084. Bénassy, M. Fantasme et réalité dans le 
transfert. [Fantasy and reality in transference.] 
Rev. Franc. Psychanal., 1959, 23, 619-628.—Bizarre 
behavior during transference is indication of the 
eruption of the past into the present, of fantasy into 
reality. In the encounter with reality an event ex- 
perienced during transference changes radically in 
meaning, due to interpretation. Henceforth, this 
event has a different cause, a different intention, and 
has become another experienced event.—G. Rubin- 
Rabson. 


5085. Garner, H. H. A confrontation technic 
used in psychotherapy. Comprehensive Psychiat., 
1960, 1, 201-211.—A patient may be confronted with 
a prohibitive statement (“You must never, under 
any circumstances, masturbate.”), an expressive 
statement (“It would be better if your husband 
dies!” ), or an adaptive statement involving a mature 
value orientation (“I want you to continue to work 
at your job.”). The patient is then asked repeatedly 
without the use of the confrontation at appropriate 
intervals: “What do you think of what I said?” 
Evidence of untoward effects of seemingly traumatic 
verbalizations were not noted.—D. Prager. 

5086. Marcondes, Durval. (Sao Paulo, Brazil) 
New aspects of the clinical interview: Counter- 
transference difficulties. Psychosom. Med., 1960, 
22, 211-217.—The repercussions of the doctor’s ef- 
forts to escape emotional participation with the pa- 
tient are outlined. (15 ref.)—W. G. Shipman. 


5087. Olinick, Stanley L. The analytic paradox. 
Psychiatry, 1959, 22, 333-339.—The unique psycho- 
analytic collaborative process presents the paradox 
of the 2 polarities of mutuality and separability, of 
dominance and dependence. Psychoanalysis differs 
from other treatments by leading to a freedom of 
choice within the necessities of man’s condition. Ad- 
vocating individual integrity, inviolability, and spon- 
taneity it paradoxically proceeds for painfully long 
periods through submissiveness and intrusiveness. 
The unique psychoanalytic process requires patient 
and analyst to move experimentally along the 2 
dimensions of this paradox.—C. T. Bever. 


5088. Rosen, V. H. Some aspects of the role 
of imagination in the analytic process. J. Amer. 
Psychoanal. Ass., 1960, 8, 229-251.—Imagination 
describes a synthetic process of the ego based upon 
its early experience with the disappearance and re- 
appearance of objects. Image formation permits 
ego control of objects no longer in the field of im- 
mediate perception. The later development of imagi- 
nation in which concepts and their transformations 
replace images cannot occur without the develop- 
ment of “object constancy.” In the psychopathology 
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of imagination, the analyst's interest is in those 

factors interfering with the patient’s equidistance 

from illusion and reality and in the abrogations of 

the mutual contract between analyst and patient to 

exclude contradictions implied by treating the idea 

and the object as simultaneously real and illusory. 
D. Prager. 


5089. Strupp, Hans H. Toward an analysis of 
the therapist’s contribution to the treatment proc- 
ess. Psychiatry, 1959, 22, 349-362.—The therapist’s 
personality, attitudes, and values persistently and 
significantly influence the direction and quality of 
his therapeutic operations. Changing concepts in- 
creasingly emphasize the security-promoting aspects 
of the therapist's attitude which provides the patient 
with a new model of reality. An operational anal- 
ysis of the major determinants of this attitude is at- 
tempted.—C. T. Bever. 


Group Therapy 


5090. Falik, A. (Government Rehabilitation 
Hosp., Nes-Ziona, Israel) Beayot mispar shel 
mosad psikhiatri patuah. [Some problems involved 
in an open psychiatric hospital with special emphasis 
on group treatment.] Harefuah, 1959, 56, 313-317.— 
Against the background of activities in rehabilitation, 
changes in psychiatric attitudes are discussed— 
especially the tendency towards creating an Israeli 
psychiatry. Most of the patients need the psycho- 
therapist's active participation in their experiences; 
but with ambulatory patients receiving treatment 
outside of the hospital, the psychotherapist must not 
create a positive transference. The importance of 
group discussions is stressed. (English & French 
summaries )—H. Ormian. 


5091. Hulse, Wilfred C. (Ed.) 
lems of psychotherapy. Vol. II. 
flict in contemporary group psychotherapy. Acta 
psychother. psychosom., 1960, 7, Suppl. No. 2. vi, 
197 p.—The proceedings of a symposium sponsored 
by the Eastern Group Psychotherapy Society. Part 
I considers the application of group concepts in group 
therapy; Part Il consists of 10 papers on individual 
versus group psychotherapy—C. 7. Morgan. 


5092. Lee Hsin-tien. (Acad. Sinica, Peking, 
China) [The effect of recognition in the treatment 
of neurasthenia.] Acta psychol. Sinica, 1960, No. 1, 
36—45.—Based on the analysis of the results of the 
group synthetic speedy method of treatment in 117 
cases of neurasthenia, this paper discusses the rela- 
tion between recognition of the nature of the disease 
by the patients themselves and the clinical dynamics, 
the immediate and lasting effects of the treatment. 
It stresses the importance of recognition of the 
nature of the disease by the patient himself and also 
points to several problems which require further 
investigation. (English summary)—C. T. Morgan. 


5093. Luchins, Abraham §. (U. Miami, Fla.) 
An approach to evaluating the achievements of 
group psychotherapy. J. soc. Psychol., 1960, 52, 
345-353.—"‘We suggest the use of appraisals of the 
patient’s behavior made by the patient and by others 
with whom he comes in contact in his everyday 
world. A decrease in manifested abnormal behavior 
is to be indicated by an increase in positive ap- 
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praisals and a decrease in negative appraisals. The 
efficacy of group psychotherapy may be measured 
in terms of the extent to which it succeeds in max- 
imizing positive and minimizing negative appraisals 
of patients.”"—-C. T. Morgan. 
5094. Peberdy, G. R. 
General Hosp., England) Hypnotic methods in 
group psychotherapy. J. ment. Sci., 1960, 106, 
1016-1020.—2 years of experience with a method 
involving 6 patients in a group, mostly those with 
tension as a principal symptom, show about 25% 
much improved, 25% with worthwhile results, and 
the rest not aided —W. L. Wilkins. 


5095. Timmons, E. O., Rickard, H. C., & Tay- 
lor, R. E. (VA Hosp., Tuscaloosa, Ala.) Reli- 
ability of content-free group verbal behavior. 
Psychol. Rec., 1960, 10, 297-305.—Working sepa- 
rately with chronic and acute psychiatric patients, 
2 Es used standardized group interview rules. The 
results indicate the possibility of developing “a list 
of highly reliable, content-free measures . . . which 
could be utilized as dependent variables in evaluating 
group psychotherapy.”—R. J. Seidel. 


( Newcastle-upon-Tyne 


Special Therapies 


5096. Denber, H. C. B. Work therapy for psy- 
chiatric patients. Comprehensive Psychiat., 1960, 
1, 49-54.—A workshop (different from occupational 
therapy) for chronic psychotic patients has been 
described, and tentative findings for the first 6 
months are reviewed.—D. Prager. 


5097. King, G. F., Armitage, S. G., & Tilton, J. 
R. (Michigan State U.) A therapeutic approach 
to schizophrenics of extreme pathology: An 
operant-interpersonal method. /. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol., 1960, 61, 276-286.—Chronic withdrawn 
schizophrenics were exposed to operant conditioning 
procedures. Involved were gradually increasingly 
complex psychomotor tasks involving minimal ver- 
bal interpersonal communication. Ultimately, the 
patient performed a relatively complex assignment 
with a partner (interpersonal behavior). Improve- 
ment in clinical behavior (as assessed by tests, inter- 
view, and ward observations) was compared under 
the operant-interpersonal conditions and under ver- 
bal therapy, recreational therapy, and control (no 
specific therapy) conditions. Significant improve- 
ment was noted under the operant-interpersonal con- 
ditions as compared to the others, those patients with 
better premorbid adjustment (reactive schizophrenia) 
faring best. Some uncommunicative patients be- 
came worse with verbal therapy, but in the 15-week 
period, only 1 patient improved enough under ex- 
perimental conditions to be transferred to an open 
ward.—G. Frank. 


5098. Schneider, Erwin H. (Ed.) Music ther- 
apy: 1959. Lawrence, Kan.: Allen Press, 1960. 
xvi, 250 p. $5.20.—Presents the papers and reports 
given at the 10th annual conference of the National 
Association for Music Therapy, including papers on: 
the uses of music in mental hospitals, assistance by 
volunteers in music therapy, uses of music with 
handicapped children, the importance of group dy- 
namics in music therapy, music therapy with geri- 
atric patients, and standards for the training of music 
therapists. —F. Auld. 
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5099. Usa, G., & Usa, S. (Sansei Hosp., Kyoto, 
Japan) A case of a nun who suffered from 
visionary obsessions of snakes, treated by Morita 
therapy. Psychologia, 1958, 1, 226-228—A case 
of obsessive neurosis is described to illustrate the 
characteristics of Morita therapy. This consisted 
of giving the patient instructions to observe her 
“visions” closely, but not to complain to others about 
them. The therapy is called “self-realization ther- 
apy,” because self-realization is its goal—C. T. 
Morgan. 


Hypnosis & DREAMS 


5100. Harrison, I. B. A clinical note on a dream 
followed by elation. J. Amer. Psychoanal. Ass., 
1960, 8, 270-280.—A woman who had never been 
able to accept her lack of a penis had 2 dreams in 
which the breast or penis was represented by the 
dream screen equivalent—a pane of glass. These 
dreams were followed by clinical elation, thus for the 
first time clinically confirming Lewin’s hypothesis 
of elation as a repetition of a childhood dream.— 
D. Prager. 


5101. Heilizer, Fred. (U. Rochester) An ex- 
ploration of the relationship between hypnotiz- 
ability and anxiety and/or neuroticism. J. consult. 
Psychol., 1960, 24, 432-436.—62 college female Ss 
completed sway and heat illusion tests for hypnotiz- 
ability and tests of neuroticism and anxiety. Positive 
relationship between neuroticism and hypnotizability 
does not occur with normal Ss. Speculation re- 


veals that the relationship among neurotics is a 
result of using drugs. 


(26 ref.)—A. 


5102. Lerner, Marcelo. 
induccién hipnética. [Phenomenology of hypnotic 
induction.] Acta neuropsiquiat. Argent., 1959, 5, 
292-296.—Psychosomatic phenomena accompanying 
the hypnotic induction process are described. The 
S’s attitude toward hypnosis is an important factor. 
All the personality planes, conscious and unconscious, 
come into play during the induction process because 
the S reacts to it as a total process. As hypnosis 
progresses, the initial dissolution of the ego gives way 
to a reintegration of the ego in a new plane in which 
the operator image is intrapsychic. The sedative 
and restorer effect is referred to psychosomatic re- 
laxation and to the strengthening of S’s psyche by 
including in itself the operator image as a source of 
power and security—W. W. Meissner. 


5103. Livshits, L. S. (Vitebsk Medical Inst., 
USSR) Issledovanie vysshei nervnoi deiatel’nosti 
cheloveka v gipnoze pri khronicheskom alkogo- 
lizme. [Study of higher nervous activity in man 
under hypnosis in cases of chronic alcoholism.] Zh. 
vyssh, nervn. Deiatel., 1959, 9, 837-844.—Suscepti- 
bility to hypnosis was studied in chronic alcoholic, 
neurotic, and normal Ss. A relationship was estab- 
lished between degree of hypnotic susceptibility and 
strength of internal inhibition. High hypnotizability 
appears to result from weak internal inhibition; low 
hypnotizability from strong internal inhibition. New 
conditioned reactions can be elaborated in man during 
hypnotic sleep and retained in the alert state. This 
fact can be applied to the treatment of alcoholism. 
However, new conditioned negative reactions (aver- 
sion to alcohol), elaborated under hypnosis, should 


A. Kramish. 
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be periodically reinforced in the hypnotic state — 
I. D. London. 


5104. Morris, Gary O., & Gardner, Charles W. 
Contributions to the theory of the hypnotic proc- 
ess and the established hypnotic state. Psychiatry, 
1959, 22, 377-398.—The experience of repeated hyp- 
notic trances induced under standard conditions in 
9 volunteer Ss was retrospectively examined. The 
needs and preconceptions of the Ss, the initial stage, 
the midperiod, the passive stage, and the trance are 
discussed. An illustrative case reveals the individ- 
ually characteristic significance of visual fantasies. 
Hypnosis is studied as a special kind of interpersonal 
relationship.—C. T. Bever. 


5105. Spiegel, H. Hypnosis and the psycho- 
therapeutic process. Comprehensive Psychiat., 
1960, 1, 174-185.—The hypnotic trance as an in- 
tensified form of transference enables the interchange 
of data obtained both with and without hypnosis. 
A psychotherapeutic insight can occur without ver- 
bal insight, and verbal insight is not necessarily 
psychotherapeutic. Psychotherapy aims at altering 
content and/or process to a point at which con- 
sonance between content and process is established. 
—D. Prager. 


5106. Turner, John A. (VA Hosp., Topeka, 
Kan.) Hypnosis in medical practice and research. 
Bull. Menninger Clin., 1960, 24, 18-25.—4 cases of 
the medical use of hypnosis illustrate its potentially 
far-reaching effects upon the total economy of the 
personality through the development of reactions 
unique in their life histories. Diagnosis must con- 
sider the value a symptom has for a patient.— 
W. A. Varvel. 


(See also Abstract 5094) 


Case Stupies & CASEWOoRK 


5107. Borke, Helen, & McFarland, Margaret B. 
(U. Pittsburgh) Effect of tradition on husband 
choice and role as wife: A case report. J. clin. 
Psychol., 1959, 15, 128-132.—‘“The analytically de- 
scriptive case report approach presented in this 
paper represents the first step in testing hypotheses 
on how tradition influences individual behavior and 
development.”—F. N. Arnhoff. 


5108. Davids, A., & Silverman, M. (Brown U.) 
A psychological case study of death during preg- 
nancy. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1960, 61, 287-291. 
—A case presentation is made to elucidate the fact 
that evaluation of psychological status should in- 
clude depth or projective material as well as surface 
or directly obtained information about the patient's 
personality —G. Frank. 


5109. Shipman, W. G., Shoemaker, R. J., Le- 
vine, M. I., & Mally, M. A. (U. Pittsburgh School 
Medicine) The problem of psychosomatic speci- 
ficity in chronic urticaria: A case report. J. clin. 
Psychol., 1959, 15, 133-136.—Case report of a chronic 
urticaria patient illustrating findings on 35 cases 
studied intensively —F. N. Arnhoff. 


5110. Swartz, Marcia, & Ferguson, Eva D. In- 
terview and test data in a diagnostic problem: A 
case report. J. clin. Psychol., 1959, 15, 124-127.— 
Case history of 57-year-old woman with diagnosis 
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of functional chronic illness. Psychological testing 
aided in reassessment leading to revised diagnosis 


of hypothyroidism rather than functional illness— 
F. N. Arnhoff. 


5111. Wuarin, Cilette. Traitement d’un enfant 
psychotique. [Treatment of a psychotic 8-year-old 
boy.] Rev. Franc. Psychanal., 1959, 23, 687-716.— 
Familial history includes a father becoming more 
and more autistic and a mother attempting to com- 
pensate for this by increased outside activities and 
extremes of behavior toward her children. After a 
year’s treatment the prognosis is indefinite —G. 
Rubin-Rabson. 


PSYCHIATRIC SERVICES 


5112. Euredjian, Manasé. La psiquiatria infan- 
til en nuestro pais: Sugerencias para una mejor 
organizacién. [Child psychiatry in our country: 
Suggestions for a better organization.] Acta neuro- 
psiquiat. Argent., 1959, 5, 286-291.—Child psychi- 
atric services in Argentina are described. Needs 
for such services and suggestions for solving the diffi- 
culties are proposed. Any constructive plan should 
be advanced on a semiprivate basis—W. W. Meiss- 
ner. 


5113. Hackett, T. P., & Weisman, A. D. (Har- 
vard U. Medical School) Psychiatric management 
of operative syndromes: I. The therapeutic con- 
sultation and the effect of noninterpretive inter- 
vention. Psychosom. Med., 1960, 22, 267-282.—On 
the basis of 400 consultations at Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Hospital the authors describe, present a case, 
and outline the usual psychodynamics of the follow- 
ing pre- and postoperative psychiatric complications: 
disruptive behavior, therapeutic negativism, preop- 
erative anxiety and depression, preoperative psy- 
chosis; postoperative delirium, psychoses, and de- 
pression; overdependency, delayed recovery, and 
predilection to death—W. G. Shipman. 


Psychiatric Care 


Institutional Care 


5114. Ayllon, T., & Sommer, Robert. (Saskat- 
chewan Hosp., Weyburn, Canada) A directive or 
a permissive approach? Ment. Hosp., 1960, 11(9), 
45-48.—Activities participation of 40 female chronic 
schizophrenics under varying conditions was studied. 

. results show that a permissive or laissez-faire 
approach is inadequate as a method of encouraging 
regressed schizophrenics. . . . [and that] it is neces- 
sary to continue coaxing or leading them to activi- 
ties.” Rewards of cigarettes and candy increased 
participation. Regardless of the approach used, “in- 
creasing the number of staff assigned to activities 
makes very little difference in the number of patients 
who participate.”—L. Gurel. 


5115. Dovenmuehle, R. H., Newman, E. G., 
& Busse, E. W. Psysical problems of psychiatri- 
cally hospitalized elderly persons. /. Amer. Geriat. 
Soc., 1960, 8, 838-846.—Matched groups of 65 psy- 
chiatrically hospitalized patients and 65 actively func- 
tioning community Ss were compared. The hospital 
group exhibited significantly greater physical in- 
capacity than did the community group and had a 
greater incidence of certain diseases —L. Diller. 


IND MENTAL HEALTH 


5116. Kahne, Merton J. Bureaucratic structure 
and impersonal experience in mental hospitals. 
Psychiatry, 1959, 22, 363-375.—The subtle, silent, 
rationally effective aspects of hospital bureaucracy 
are considered especially for their inhibitory effect 
on the emergence of distinctive, subjectively “per- 
sonal” experiences in patients. The lack of safe- 
guards against bureaucratic liabilities in the usual 
hospital administration is stressed. The structure of 
bureaucracy is characterized; and its relationship to 
the concept of patient needs, the locus of important 
decisions, systematized preconceptions about patient 
behavior, the appropriate conduct of hospital per- 
sonnel, and the artificial division of labor is dis- 
cussed.—C. T. Bever. 


5117. O@degard, @rnulv. (Gaustad Mental Hosp., 
Oslo, Norway) A statistical study of factors in- 
fluencing discharge from psychiatric hospitals. 
J. ment. Sci., 1960, 106, 1124-1133.—For all first 
admissions in Norway from 1936 to 1945 (N=16,- 
038) with complete followup through 1955, duration 
is determined first by diagnosis, as many schizo- 
phrenics stay years, and second by results of treat- 
ment—but this latter is correlated with the first, as 
expected outcome partially determines diagnosis. 
Marital status is significant but single persons tend 
more to be schizophrenic, so this too is correlated 
with diagnosis. Discharge is a function not only 
of the patient but also of the hospital, as hospitals 
differ in therapeutic efficacy, optimism, administrative 
discharge policy, and selected clientele—W. L. 
Wilkins. 


5118. Reznikoff, M., Brady, J. P., Zeller, W. W., 
& Toomey, L. C. (Hartford, Conn.) Attitudinal 
I A 


change in hospitalized psychiatric patients. 
clin. exp. Psychopathol., 1960, 21, 309-314.—Atti- 
tudinal changes were compared for 3 groups of psy- 
chiatric patients at intervals of 2, 4, and 6 months. 
Changes in attitude were obtained from picture and 


sentence completion tests. Significant differences 
occurred between the 2- and 6-month intervals. 
Progressively more positive attitudes were associated 
with greater length of hospitalization —S. Kavruck. 


5119. Turle, G. C. (St. Augustine’s Hosp., Can- 
terbury, Kent, England) On opening an adoles- 
cent unit. J. ment. Sci., 1960, 106, 1320-1326.— 
Residential treatment of disturbed adolescents in a 
16-bed unit attached to a provincial hospital is de- 
scribed.—_W. L. Wilkins. 


5120. Whiting, J. F. (VA Hosp., Leech Farm 
Road, Pittsburgh, Pa.) Needs, values, perceptions 
and the nurse-patient relationship. J. clin. Psy- 
chol., 1959, 15, 146-150.—The relationships between 
personal needs, values, and perceptions, as observed 
in nurse-patient relationships, were studied using be- 
havioral statements dealing with the importance of 
various activities of the nurse in caring for patients. 
100 statements were sorted according to the relative 
importance attributed to the activities. The current 
study presents the findings on 70 registered nurses 
and 125 tuberculosis patients. A correlation matrix 
is also presented, based upon current and previous 
work, indicating the degree of similarity of percep- 
tions which exist between several groups of individ- 
uals in the tuberculosis, psychiatric, and general hos- 
pital settings—F. N. Arnhoff. 
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5121. Giora, A. Z. (Government Hosp., Bat- 
Yam, Israel) Tafkidan shel tahanot behigena naf- 
shit. [The task of mental hygiene clinics.} Here- 
fuah, 1959, 57, 64.—A mental hygiene clinic is not 
to be a psychiatric ambulatory; it is to deal with 
healthy people and their environment and to be linked 
with social organizations and institutions. Its func- 
tions are: premarital guidance and club for pregnant 
women as well as for young mothers, youth leaders, 
educators, and adult persons——H. Ormian. 


5122. Roach, J. L., Gurrslin, O., & Hunt, R. G. 
(Guidance Center, Buffalo, N. Y.) Some social- 
psychological characteristics of a child guidance 
clinic caseload. J. consult. Psychol., 1958, 22, 183- 
186.—‘‘A general conclusion which, emerges from the 
findings reported here is that the clinic from which 
the data was drawn is not serving equally all seg- 
ments of the population. . . . [The] clientele served 
represents, primarily, a white, Protestant group of 
middle to high socioeconomic status. Such also is 
the conclusion drawn by other similar studies.”—C. 
T. Morgan. 


5123. Rosenberger, L. Haomnam naashim et 
hahorim? [Are parents really to be blamed?] 
Ofakim, 1959, 13, 269-2 Causes of behavior diffi- 
culties and mental disorders are mostly connected 
with parents’ behavior. Counseling is necessary for 
young couples in order to avoid improper behavior 
of parents and its consequences.—H. Ormian. 





5124. Zuckerman, Marvin; Barrett, Beatrice H., 
& Bragicl, Raymond M. (Brooklyn Coll.) The 
parental attitudes of parents of child guidance 
cases: I. Comparisons with normals, investiga- 
tions of socioeconomic and family constellation 
factors, and relations to parents’ reactions to the 
clinics. Child Develpm., 1960, 31, 401-417.—The 
Parental Attitude Research Instrument (PARI) 
was administered to 165 mothers and 140 fathers of 
children being seen at a guidance clinic and to 181 
mothers and 36 fathers who comprise the norm 
group. Socioeconomic level differentiated material 
attitudes in the clinic group, but PARI did not 
yield marked differences between the clinic and norm 
groups. Parental attitudes were not related to the 
child’s diagnosis or symptom type—W. J. Meyer. 


(See also Abstract 4896) 


MARRIAGE & FAMILY PROBLEMS 


5125. Hoffmann, L. W., Rosen, S., & Lippitt, R. 
Coercizioni dei parenti, autonomia dei ragazzi e 
ruolo dei ragazzi nella scuola. [Parental coercion, 
autonomy of boys and their role in school.] Riv. 
Psicol. soc., 1960, 7, 197-204.—Parents’ coercion on 
their children stems from hostility and need for 
self-enhancement. Autonomy in boys is viewed as 
contributing to the development of social skills and 
self-esteem.—L. L’Abate. 


MENTAL Heattu & REHABILITATION 


5126. Conference of Rehabilitation Centers and 
Facilities, Inc. Eighth annual workshop, 1959: 
Preparation for living—a goal of rehabilitation. 
Evanston, Ill. CRCF, 1960. vii, 20 p. $1.00—This 
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is a collection of papers presented at conference 
workshops. The reports are discursive and intended 
to aid in clarification of practical rehabilitation is- 
sues. They include the following topical areas: psy- 
chological determinants of social adjustment in the 
disabled (M. A. Seidenfeld), mental hygiene concepts 
in rehabilitation—theoretical aspects (H. Chenven) 
and clinical aspects (L. A. Gelb), interpretation of 
prevocational efforts to the client (K. L. Ireland), 
employment handicap (R. Walker), readiness for 
employment (A. Altman), current federal govern- 
ment developments (H. Redkey), importance of com- 
munity planning (L. Mayo), a reporting system for 
rehabilitation facilities (B. J. F. Mott), role of a 
national organization in rehabilitation (C. F. Mc- 
Neil), operational research and rehabilitation (B. J. 
F. Mott).—L. Shatin. 


5127. Culpan, R., & Davies, B. Psychiatric ill- 
ness at a medical and at a surgical outpatient 
clinic. Comprehensive Psychiat., 1960, 1, 228-235. 
—Of 100 consecutive new referrals to the medical 
outpatient clinic of a nonteaching hospital, 51 were 
considered to have a psychiatric illness and in 38 
there was no relevant organic disease. Of 100 new 
referrals to the corresponding surgical outpatient 
clinic, 21 had a psychiatric illness and in 5 of these 
there was no relevant organic disease. 28 of the 51 
psychiatrically ill patients at the medical clinic im- 
proved within 3 months. 18 of the 51 and 10 of the 
21 at the surgical clinic needed further psychiatric 
attention.—D. Prager. 


5128. Glasser, William. (California Youth Au- 
thority, Los Angeles) Mental health or mental 
illness? New York: Harper, 1960. xiv, 208 p. 
$3.75.—This book presents a dynamically oriented 
survey of psychiatry and is divided into 4 sections: 
“Normal Human Functioning,” “Abnormal Human 
Functioning,” “Psychiatric Treatment,” and “Men- 
tal Hygiene.” It is designed for the layman and 





the nonpsychiatric professional workers——S. E. 
Pulver. 
5129. Hountras, Peter T. (U. Pittsburgh) 


Mental hygiene: A text of readings. Columbus, 
O.: Charles E. Merrill, 1961, xi, 577 p.—40 selections 
from recent periodical literature. Part I serves as 
an introduction to the meaning of mental health and 
mental illness. Part II is concerned with theoretical 
approaches to personality development. Part III con- 
siders growth toward emotional maturity from in- 
fancy through senescence. Part IV considers the 
varieties of adjustments individuals make to psycho- 
logical stress. Part V illustrates the major con- 
tributions to an understanding of counseling and 
psychotherapy. Part VI considers mental hygiene 
as it relates to teaching —C. H. Miley. 


5130. Meierhofer, Marie. Psychohygiene im 
friihen Kindesalter. [Mental hygiene in infancy.] 
Acta paedopsychiat., 1960, 27, 1-15.—Strictly sche- 
matic infant care and isolation encourage later de- 
pression and apathy combined with developmental 
retardation and stereotypies. In normal care, a 
variety of stimulations is an irreplacable requisite. 
Early treatment of neurotic symptoms is rewarding, 
making prevention of later maldevelopment possible. 
—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


(See also Abstract 4308) 
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5131. Carothers, J. C. Culture, psychiatry, and 
the written word. Psychiatry, 1959, 22, 307-320. 
[he presence or literacy in a society 
constitutes one, if not the major, cultural factor in 
producing varying human attributes in mental health 
and illness. How literacy may operate to destroy 
the magic “power” of words and the theoretical 
mplications of this change for sociocultural develop- 
ment are discussed with reference to ancient Greece, 
the achievement of conformity in Eskimo society, 
Piaget’s studies of the development of thought, and 
the influence of the invention of printing on thought. 
+e 2 
5132. Dedieu-Anglade, G. Les troubles men- 
taux du syndrome de Morgagni, Stewart, Morel. 
[Psychiatric aspects of the Morgagni-Stewart-Morel 
syndrome.] Encephale, 1960, 49, 435-459.—A case 
history is presented and the importance of psycho- 
logical symptoms underlined. An exhaustive critical 
review of the literature is presented. Basic elements 
of the syndrome are internal frontal hyperostosis, 
obesity, and psychological disturbance in varying de- 
grees. The psychiatric symptoms are integral to the 
syndrome and to overlook them would be to omit an 
element.—W. W. Meissner. 
5133. Diethelm, Oskar. (Cornell U. Medical 
Coll.) A clinical consideration of psychopathic 
personalities. /. ment. Sci., 1960, 106, 906-911.— 
Loose organization of personality seems typical of 
certain psychopathic states. Reorganization may well 
be an important therapeutic goal—W. L. Wilkins. 


5134. Eilenberg, M. D. (Bethlem Royal Hosp., 
London, England) A prognostic study of neurotic 
pregnant patients: Preliminary communication. 
J. ment. Sci., 1960, 106, 1099-1104.—For 22 patients 
of age 18-38, 18% showed hypertension and 82% 
showed affective disorder. Some difference between 
legitimate and illegitimate conceptions is presented. 


W. L. Wilkins 


absence of 


Rae , 
pever 


important diagnostic 


Alfred. (U. 


5135. Meyer, 
Emergent patterns of the pathology of mental 


London, England) 

disease. J. ment. Sci., 1960, 106, 785—802.—History 

of the study of neuropathological approaches to 

understanding mental disease through brain surgery 

and biochemistry of today shows that the British 

have contributed a good deal. (146-item bibliogr.) 
W. L. Wilkins 


(See also Abstracts 4741, 4766) 


PHYSICAL HANDICAPS 


5136. Brill, Richard G. (California School Deaf, 
Riverside, Calif.) A study in adjustment of three 
groups of deaf children. Except. Child., 1960, 26, 
464-466.—Differences in level of adjustment among 
deaf children were hypothesized on the basis that 
communication of a deaf child with deaf parents 
might tend to be better than that of a deaf child 
with hearing parents in that deaf parents would es- 
tablish more adequate communication through such 
things as manual language with resultant decrease in 
feelings of frustration for the child. Those deaf 
children with hearing parents but with a deaf sib 
ling might be expected to fall between the other 
groups in terms of adjustment level. The author 
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concludes that, on the basis of teacher ratings of 
their adjustment, “the adjustment of deaf children 
whose parents are deaf is no better than deaf chil- 
dren whose parents are hearing whether they have 
other deaf siblings or not.”—A. Barclay. 


5137. Carlo, Louis M., & Brown, William J. 
The effectiveness of binaural hearing for adults 
with hearing impairments. J. aud. Res., 1960, 1, 
35-76.—The experimental group consisted of 60 
hard-of-hearing individuals who had worn hearing 
aids for a long time. 20 normal adults served as 
controls. Performance was measured using binaural, 
pseudobinaural, and monaural amplification. The 
measures were: (a) speech reception thresholds 
(SRT), (b) discrimination scores (PB Lists), (c) 
speech-noise ratio, and (d) localization scores. Bi- 
naural listening favored SRTs by 3.9 db. for the 
conductive group, 3.4 db. for the mixed group, and 
2.4 db. for the general group. PB Lists were the 
same for all 3 kinds of amplification. There was 
little difference in S/N ratios for the different listen- 
ing conditions. For localization the binaural condi- 
tion was superior. Most Ss reported the binaural 
condition to be superior but not sufficiently so to 
compensate the wearing of 2 hearing aids—J. A. 
Vernon. 

5138. Farrant, R. H. The audiometric testing 
of children in schools and kindergartens. J. aud. 
Res., 1960, 1, 1-24—Using a portable audiometer 
it was possible to test from 15 to 63 children per 
hour. Hearing defects were located in about 3% 
of the several thousand children tested. Marked 
binaural hearing losses (over 30 db.) were rare. As 
a step toward adequate medical education early audio- 
metric testing is strongly encouraged rather than 
the usual watch tick, whisper, or tuning fork tech- 
niques.—J. A. Vernon. 


5139. Nolan, Carson Y., & Morris, June E. 
(American Printing House Blind, Lousiville, Ky.) 
Further results in the development of a test of 
roughness discrimination. Jnt. J. Educ. Blind, 
1960, 10, 48-50.—‘98 [blind] children in grades 
kindergarten through four were administered a test 
of roughness discrimination. Grade means increased 
significantly up through grade three where group 
performance leveled off and became less variable. 
Low relationships were found between test score and 
both IQ and chronological age.”—Author summary. 


5140. Nolan, Carson Y., & Morris, June E. 
(American Printing House for the Blind, Louisville, 
Ky.) Variability among young blind children in 
object recognition. Int. J. Educ. Blind, 1960, 10, 
23-25.—“Seventy-eight blind children in four grades 
[junior, nursery, senior nursery, kindergarten, Ist 
grade] ... were administered a 30-item test re- 
quiring them to name small common objects. Sig- 
nificant differences in mean numbers of correct 
names were found among grades. There were wide 
individual differences among individuals in the same 
grade and test scores failed to correlate with chrono- 
logical age. It was concluded that items ot this 
type might serve effectively in estimating level of 
concept development for preschool and primary grade 
blind children.”—Author summary. 


5141. Willeford, J. A. (Northwestern U.) The 
association of abnormalities in auditory adapta- 
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tion to other auditory phenomena. Dissertation 


Abstr., 1960, 21, 1267.—Abstract. 
(See also Abstracts 4577, 4852, 5335) 


NEUROLOGICAL DISORDERS 


5142. Birch, Herbert G., & Belmont, Lillian. 
(Albert Einstein Coll. Medicine) The relation of 
time of life to behavioral consequences in brain 
damage: II. The organization of tactual form 
experience in brain-injured adults. /. nerv. ment. 
Dis., 1960, 131, 489-494.—“The behavior of a group 
of 20 hemiplegic patients and a group of 20 non- 
brain-damaged patients with musculoskeletal dis- 
orders were compared on a tactual reproduction task. 
It was found that the adult brain-damaged group 
showed increased deficit in tactual reproduction 
marked by inaccuracy and increased background in- 
terference. The responses of the adults were then 
compared qualitatively with the performances on the 
same task by a group of brain-damaged children and 
a control group of their peers as reported by Werner 
and Strauss. It was noted that the brain-damaged 
children showed greater comparative deviance from 
controls in tactual reproduction than did the adult 
brain-injured group. These results are discussed in 
relation to the problems of aging and of locus of 
brain-injury.”—N. H. Pronko. 

5143. Ettlinger, G. (Inst. Neurology, London, 
England) The description and interpretation of 
pictures in cases of brain lesion. J. ment. Sci., 
1960, 106, 1337-1346.—Performance of 30 cases of 
brain lesion on a standard set of 30 pictures pre- 
sented through a dazzle-tachistoscope. Site of lesion 
is not important in deficit except that cases of parieto- 
occipital lesion are significantly impaired at picture 
description and cases of right-sided lesion are sig- 
nificantly impaired at picture interpretation. The 
presence of field defects gives rise to an added meas- 
ure of difficulty at both description and interpreta- 
tion, while the presence of aphasia does not.—W. L. 
Wilkins. 

5144. Inglis, James; Colwell, Catherine, & Post, 
Felix. (Queen’s U., Canada) An evaluation of 
the predictive power of a test known to differ- 
entiate between elderly “functional” and “organic” 
patients. J. ment. Sci., 1960, 106, 1486-1492.—If 
psychological tests are to predict outcome they must 
be validated against outcome. Bender Visual Motor 
Gestalt Test results which differentiated patients 
were checked against 2-year follow-up evidence with 
disappointing resulti.—W. L. Wilkins. 

5145. Jarvie, Hugh. (U. Liverpool, England) 
Problem-solving deficits following wounds of the 
brain. J. ment. Sci., 1960, 106, 1377-1382.—In only 
7 of 71 cases was there substantial deficit on tests 
(the Army Dominoes and the Raven Progressive 
Matrices) given before and after wounding. Cur- 
rent vocabulary level is regarded as an untrust- 
worthy index of previous functioning. Verbal abili- 
ties were well preserved in these cases of problem- 
solving deficit—W. L. Wilkins. 

5146. Jerger, James F., & Bucy, Paul C. Audio- 
logical findings in an unusual case of VIIIth 
nerve lesion. J. aud. Res., 1960, 1, 25-34.—The 
patient had a severe right acoustic neuronoma due 
to a massive tumor in the right cerebellopontine 


angle. Even after removal of the tumor the 8th 
nerve could not be observed. 2 weeks after the 
operation, hearing markedly improved in the right 
ear. The articulation function to PB-50 word lists 
was unusual. As intensity increased, identification 
increased until it was 90%; for additional intensive 
increases, it fell to 22% at 80 db. The left ear 
had a normal articulation function. Recruitment 
was absent in the right ear. There was marked 
threshold adaptation under continuous stimulation. 
With interrupted tonal stimuli at off-times of 15 
and 10 msec., there was a rapid drop of about 10 db. 
which then stabilized. The adaptation was extensive 
only when a continuous stimulus was used.—J. A. 
Vernon. 


5147. Keating, Leslie E. A review of the litera- 
ture on the relationship of epilepsy and intelli- 
gence in school children. J. ment. Sci., 1960, 106, 
1042-1059.—There is little evidence to suggest that 
epileptics have lower.IQs, but institutionalized pa- 
tients test lower than others. Reviewed are testing 
problems and results, deterioration aspects, effects 
of seizures, hereditary factors in the association of 
epilepsy and mental deficiency, and the effects of 
medication. (159-iterg bibliogr.)—W. L. Wilkins. 

5148. Korolenok, E. Kh. (Kursk Medical Inst., 
USSR) _ Eksperimental’noe issledovanie neko- 
torykh mekhanizmov prostranstvennoi orienti- 
rovki v norme i patologii. [Experimental study of 
some mechanisms in normal and abnormal spatial 
orientation.]| Vop. Psikhol., 1960, 6(6), 131-136.— 
Observations on 3 normal Ss and 3 Ss suffering from 
residual encephalopathy, who were asked to walk 
with the E through familiar and unfamiliar streets, 
show that while the former can orient themselves 
after a turn of 180°, the latter cannot, although after 
errors of orientation are made they are capable of 
logical correction. This is taken as pointing to an 
injury to the Ist signal system with weakened 
regulatory influence of the 2nd signal system on it. 
—-], D. London. 


5149. Kral, V. A. Los estados de conciencia y 
el funcionamiento de la memoria en las enfer- 
medades cerebrales organicas. [States of con- 
sciousness and memory function in organic cerebral 
diseases.] Acta neuropsiquiat. Argent., 1959, 5, 241- 
248.—There seems to be a close clinical and psycho- 
pathological relation between impairment of con- 
sciousness and its consequence in memory function, 
circumscribed amnesia, and the Korsakow syndrome. 
Amnesia represents a loss of memory due to impair- 
ment of perceptual awareness. Korsakow’s syn- 
drome represents a selective type of memory dys- 
function due to impairment of an integrative func- 
tion necessary for registration of events as personal 
experiences available for future recall. Since per- 
ceptual awareness is essential for awareness of per- 
sonal meaning, lesions involving brain structures 
responsible for perceptual awareness and/or emo- 
tional functions may lead to an amnesic syndrome. 
(26 ref.)—W. W. Meissner. 

5150. Linde, T., & Patterson, C. H. (U. Illinois) 
The MMPI in cerebral palsy. J. consult. Psychol., 
1958, 22, 210-212—‘“While there are.. . statis- 
tically significant differences between the CPs in 
this study and the MMPI norm group .. . the con- 
clusion that there are specific personality types or 
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patterns associated with particular disabilities does 
not appear to be warranted. Scores on tests which 

. include many items related to physical or psy- 
chosomatic conditions are probably elevated by rea- 
son of the actual presence of physical defects or 
complaints."—C. T. Morgan 

5151. Mark, H. J., & Pasamanick, B. (Johns 
Hopkins U.) Asynchronism and apparent move- 
ment thresholds in brain-injured children. /. 
consult, Psychol., 1958, 22, 173-177.—“Differences 
in asynchronism, apparent movement, and peripheral 
two-point thresholds found between brain-injured 
(pyramidal tract damaged) and control children sup- 
port the two major hypotheses of impairment in 
visual efficiency, and increased intra-individual vari- 
ability in the brain-injured. The possible significance 
of the apparent movement threshold findings is dis- 
cussed.”—Author summary. 


5152. Marsan, C. Ajmone, & Lewis, W. R. 
Pathologic findings in patients with “centren- 
cephalic” electroencephalographic patterns. New- 
rology, 1960, 10, 922-930.—The authors discuss the 
problem of interpretation and “origin” of the bi- 
laterally synchronous 3-per-second wave-and-spike 
complexes. “Clinical, pathologic, and electrographic 
findings in the two patients are presented... . / All 
similar cases of brain tumors associated with bi- 
lateral 3-per-second wave-and-spike complexes re- 
ported in the literature are reviewed.”—R. Gunter. 

5153. Mayman, Martin, & Gardner, Riley W. 
(Topeka, Kan.) The characteristic psychological 
disturbance in some cases of brain damage with 
mild deficit. Bull. Menninger Clin., 1960, 24, 26-36. 


—Mildly impaired cases of brain damage were not 
characterized by the general primitivization of per- 
ceptual and thought functioning observed by Gold- 


stein and Scheerer in more severe cases. 2 related 
principles were identified: “(1) their span of con- 
sciousness seems at time to contract; and (2) con- 
currently, the data of consciousness seem unstable 
and unpredictably elusive.” Concreteness, rigidity, 
inability to shift, impoverished compulsivity may in 
part represent the patient’s attempt to compensate 
for the disruptive effects of the primary deficit. II- 
lustrations are drawn from 12 cases.—W. A. Varvel. 


5154. Meyer, Alfred. (U. London, England) 
Some recent trends in neuropathology. J. ment. 
Sci., 1960, 106, 1181-1194.—The idea of the struc- 
tural integrity of the central nervous system as a 
prerequisite of mental and nervous function is traced, 
and advances attributable to electronic microscopy 
and quantitative analytical work are reviewed. (151 
ref.)—W. L. Wilkins. 


5155. Nathan, P. W. (National Hosp., Queen 
Square, London, England) Improvement in cu- 
taneous sensibility associated with relief of pain. 
J. Neurol. Neurosurg. Psychiat., 1960, 23, 202-206. 
—‘In patients in whom a lesion is causing localized 
pain, stirnuli applied to the skin of the region where 
the pain is felt may be poorly perceived. Any meas- 
ure that relieves the pain and local tenderness, in- 
cluding measures that block some of the afferent 
fibres from the area, may improve the perception of 
stimuli. A similar phenomenon is described in nor- 
mal subjects, when the occlusion of the circulation 
to a nerve is induced; just before sensibility for 
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touches and pricks fails, for two or three minutes 
these stimuli are felt more clearly than before. It is 
suggested that in both cases the signal to noise ratio 
is increased when many of the afferent nerve fibres 
are prevented from conducting impulses into the 
central nervous system.”—M. L. Simmel. 


5156. Parsons, Oscar A., & Kemp, David E. 
(Duke U.) Intellectual functioning in temporal 
lobe epilepsy. J. consult. Psychol., 1960, 24, 408- 
414—WaAIS patterns were studied in 3 groups of 
Ss. Performance IQ tends to be 5 points lower 
than Verbal IQ.—A. A. Kramish. 


5157. Rushworth, Geoffrey. (Churchill Hosp., 
Oxford, England) Parageusia following Bell’s 
palsy: A result of faulty re-innervation. /. New- 
rol. Neurosurg. Psychiat., 1960, 23, 250-252.—“A 
case is described of parageusia following Bell’s palsy 
after six months. The strong, persistent taste of 
salt was in the right side of the mouth and tongue 
from which the sensations of taste were absent. The 
parageusia was unaffected by completely anaesthe- 
tizing the mouth. The parageusia was abolished 
reversibly by blocking the facial nerve with local 
anaesthetics, and permanently diminished by a small 
injection of absolute alcohol which did not entirely 
destroy all facial movements.”—M. L. Simmel. 


5158. Smith, J. Lawton, & Cogan, David G. 
Optokinetic nystagmus in cerebral disease. New- 
rology, 1960, 10, 127-137.—The optckinetic response 
was analysed in 14 cases of cerebral disease that 
came to autopsy examination. Positive, asymmetric 
nystagmus signs were associated with parietal lobe 
lesions (6 cases). Negative nystagmus signs were 
found to be associated with lesions of temporal, oc- 
cipital, and frontal lobes (3 cases, respectively), with 
no parietal involvement. Positive optokinetic nys- 
tagmus signs were frequently associated with thal- 
amic involvement. “It is concluded that a positive 
optokinetic nystagmus sign in cortical lesions is 
most suggestive of involvement of the parietal lobe.” 
—R. G. Gunter. 


5159. Stone, Frederick H. (Royal Hosp. Sick 
Children, Glasgow, Scotland) Psychodynamics of 
brain-damaged children: A preliminary report. 
J. child Psychol. Psychiat., 1960, 1, 203-2144 male 
Ss of 4-6 years with emotional disturbances were 
studied in play therapy. It was hypothesized that 
ego-weakness (high levels of anxiety, outbursts of 
rage often followed by emotional collapse, augme:'ed 
signs of neurological dysfunction during outbursts) 
was due to a lack of psychic energy for defense 
mechanisms as a result of disproportionate energy 
consumption for the control of motility—J. M. Reis- 
man. 


5160. Tikofsky, Ronald S., Kooi, Kenneth A., 
& Thomas, Madison H. Electroencephalographic 
findings and recovery from aphasia. Neurology, 
1960, 10, 154-156—“A sample of 33 adult aphasic 
subjects who had received speech therapy for a 
period ranging from two months to two years was 
divided into 2 groups, those who made no progress 
and those who made fair to good progress in therapy. 
Electroencephalographic recordings for each of the 
subjects were made before or early in the course 
of the subject’s therapy. Their recordings were 
analyzed in terms of the background frequencies for 
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each hemisphere and delta distribution and incidence 
over the left and right hemispheres. The results 
of the statistical analyses indicated relationships be- 
tween the electroencephalographic variables and re- 
covery. There is strong evidence to suggest that 
subjects with slow background electroencephalo- 
graphic frequencies may do poorly in speech therapy, 
particularly if both hemispheres are involved. A 
left hemisphere delta focus, however, is not incon- 
sistent with a good prognosis.”"—R. G. Gunter. 


5161. Wedell, K. (Child Guidance Clinic, Bris- 
tol, England) The visual perception of cerebral 
palsied children. J. child Psychol. Psychiat., 1960, 
1, 215-2274 groups of 20 Ss each (athetoids and 
spastics with right-sided, left-sided, or bilateral motor 
defect) were matched for age and intelligence with 
a control group of 40 non-brain-injured children. 
Performance levels rose with increasing CA and MA 
but at different rates in different groups. No spe- 
cific perceptual impairment characterized the cere- 
bral palsied, and only a small proportion were 
consistently low on all tests—J. M. Reisman. 


5162. Wyke, Maria. (National Hosp., Queen 
Square, London, England) Alterations of size con- 
stancy associated with brain lesions in man. 
J. Neurol. Neurosurg. Psychiat., 1960, 23, 253-261.— 
“An experimental study of size constancy, under 
binocular and monocular conditions, was undertaken 
in 39 patients with verified lesions in various sec- 
tors of the cerebral cortex, and in 36 healthy con- 
trol subjects. Significant deviations from normal 
size judgments were found to be associated specifi- 
cally with lesions involving the parietal sector of the 
cortex of either hemisphere, and were typically in 
the direction of over-constancy. The occurrence 
of such deviations was not found to be due to the 
presence of a visual field defect per se. Some 
theoretical interpretations of the results are dis- 
cussed.” (24 ref.)—M. L. Simmel. 


(See also Abstracts 4371, 4505, 4773, 4794, 5236, 
5252) 


SPEECH DISORDERS 


5163. Alajouanine, T. (Paris, France) Bail- 
larger and Jackson: The principle of Baillarger- 
Jackson in aphasia. J. Neurol. Neurosurg. Psy- 
chiat., 1960, 23, 191-193.—-A lecture delivered at the 
centenary celebration of the National Hospital, Queen 
Square, London. The author briefly reviews Bail- 
larger’s observations and Jackson’s analysis of the 
fundamental disturbances in aphasia —M. L. Simmel. 


5164. Allerhand, Melvin E. (Bellefaire Regional 
Child Care Service, O.) Psychological assessment 
of the nonverbal child. Monogr. Soc. Res. Child 
Develpm., 1960, 25(3, Whole No. 77), 49-57.— 
Parental reports and clinical observations form the 
basis of the examination. Tests which can be used 
include the Arthur Point Scale of Performance, Re- 
vision II; Chicago Non-Verbal Examination; Co- 
lumbia Mental Maturity Scale; figure drawing tests 
(Goodenough or Machover); Lowenfeld’s Mosaic 
Test; Merrill-Palmer Pre-School Performance Test; 
Raven Progressive Matrices; Stanford-Binet Form L 
or M; and the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Chil- 
dren.—H. R. Myklebust. 
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5165. Casey, T., & Ettlinger, G. (National 
Hosp., Queen Square, London, England) The oc- 
casional “independence” of dyslexia and dys- 
phasia. J. Neurol. Neurosurg. Psychiat., 1960, 23, 
228-236.—“‘The relationship between the degree of 
impairment (if any) of reading, writing, and spoken 
speech has been examined in neurological cases. 
One case in which severe dyslexia and moderate 
dysgraphia were associated with only slight dys- 
phasia is described. The improvement of this pa- 
tient’s performance on language tests is followed in 
detail over a period of nine months. A survey of 
700 unselected neurological cases indicates that in 
only one case out of 35 showing some language dis- 
order was dyslexia or dysgraphia found as the sole 
disability. However, when the degree of impair- 
ment was considered, dyslexia and dysgraphia, alone 
or together, were more severe than dysphasia in 
four cases. The implications of such occasional 
‘independence’ of dyslexia and dysgraphia from dys- 
phasia are briefly discussed.”—-M. L. Simmel. 

5166. Eisenson, Jon. (Queens College, Flushing) 
When and what is aphasia. Monogr. Soc. Res. 
Child Develpm., 1960, 25(3, Whole No. 77), 90-95.— 
Aphasia can be understood only in terms of the 
total human being, premorbid and _ postmorbid. 
Verbal mental ability usually suffers most; both at- 
tention and memory may be affected. Observations 
on aphasics include a high ego orientation, better 
adjustment to hospital than to home, withdrawal, 
and undue need for love. Damage usually is on the 
left hemisphere regardless of handedness.—H. R. 
Myklebust. 

5167. Kanizsai, Dezsé6. A marxista dialektika 
mint mdédszer a logopédiaban. [Marxist dialectics 
as a method in logopedics.] Magyar pszichol. Szle., 
1960, 17, 184-193.—Dialectic materialism “induces 
new fundamental aims and new methods of examina- 
tion and therapy” in the field of theoretical and prac- 
tical logopedics. The author’s logopedic work is 
based on the 3 fundamental principles of Pavlov’s 
scientific method: determinism, analysis-syntheses, 
and structurality. (Russian & English summaries )— 
E. Friedman. 

5168. Lefevre, Margaret C. (U. Akron) Lan- 
guage problems of the child with cerebral palsy. 
Monogr. Soc. Res Child Develpm., 1960, 25(3, Whole 
No. 77), 59-69.—Many cerebral palsied children 
have speech problems. Often these are indicated 
initially by chewing and other feeding difficulties. 
Language development is highly dependent on motor 
activity. A speech development scale is proposed 
for identification of speech readiness—H. R. M ykle- 
bust. 

5169. Loomis, Earl A., Jr. 
N. Y.) 
dren. 


(St. Luke’s Hosp., 
Autistic and symbiotic syndromes in chil- 
Monogr. Soc. Res. Child Develpm., 1960, 25 
(3, Whole No. 77), 39-48.—Some children react 


pathologically to separation from the mother. Com 
mon behavior deviations include delayed echolalia 
and spinning of objects; they talk but do not com- 
municate. Frequently, learning to read precedes the 
use of speech.—H. R. Myklebust. 

5170. Matthews, J., & Burgi, E. J. (U. Pitts- 
burgh) A suggested instrument for evaluating 
speech therapy with cerebral palsied adults. /. 
clin. Psychol., 1959, 15, 143-146.—‘“Suggests that 
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atisfactory measures of intelligibility of the speech 
of cerebral palsied Ss can be obtained from a rela- 
tively simple procedure of counting the number of 
consonant sounds the speaker can correctly produce. 
Data for such measurements may already be 
ivailable in the recordings of speech therapy sessions. 
Periodic counts of articulation skill might very 
well be employed as one index of the effectiveness of 
speech therapy with cerebral palsied adults... . 
Chis technique shows promise for use in evaluating 
the effectiveness of speech therapy with clinical 
groups other than cerebral palsied.”—F. N. Arnhoff. 
5171. Meier, Dorothy L., & Bell, Wendell. 
Anomia and differential access to the achieve- 
ment of life goals. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1959, 24, 
189-202.—""A continuation of the analysis of the 
cause or anomia ... based upon data 
from the San Francisco Study of Social Participa- 
tion, but in this case more independent variables have 
been introduced into the analysis.”"—G. Frank. 
5172. Mercer, Robert D. (Cleveland Clinic 
Foundation, O.) Organic brain syndromes and 
speech disorders in children. Monogr. Soc. Res. 
Child Develpm., 1960, 25(3, Whole No. 77), 25-34. 
-Brain injury may result from conditions extant 
in the antenatal, natal, and postnatal periods. The 
most common cause in anoxia. Symptoms include 
failure to initiate breathing, failure to suck, and un- 
usual fretfulness. Language disorders are common. 
H. R. Myklebust 
5173. Newland, T. Ernest. (U. Illinois) Lan- 
guage development of the mentally retarded child. 
Monogr. Soc. Res. Child Develpm., 1960, 25(3, 
Whole No. 77), 71-87.—There is a dearth of studies 


causes ol 


on the language development of mentally retarded 


children. Many research possibilities exist, includ- 
ing comparative studies of the retarded, average, and 
superior. Sound theoretical orientation is essential. 
Studies have been directed at the product rather than 
the manner in which language came about.—H. R. 
M yklebust 

5174. Wood, Nancy E. 
Speech Center, O.) Language disorders in chil- 
dren. Monogr. Soc. Res. Child Develpm., 1960, 25 
(3, Whole No. 77), 15-23.—Aphasia is a disorder 
of the reception or expression of spoken language. 
This condition must be differentiated from deafness 
and mental retardation. Multiple problems of lan- 
guage learning often are present, and specialized 
therapy is necessary for greatest benefits to accrue. 
Alexia and agraphia also are found in children with 
language disorders. Educational programs to meet 
the need must be evolved—H. R. Myklebust 

5175. Wood, Nancy E. (Ed.) (Cleveland Hear- 
ing & Speech Center, O.) Language and language 
disorders: A compendium of lectures. Monogr. 
Soc. Res. Child Develpm., 1960, 25(3, Whole No. 
77), 95 p—(see 35: 4673, 5164, 5166, 5168, 5169, 
5172, 5173, 5174) —H. R. Myklebust. 


(Cleveland Hearing & 
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5176. Clausen, J., & Allonardo, Helen. (Train- 
ing School, Vineland, N. J.) Bibliography of pub- 
lications from the Training School at Vineland: 
1928-1958. Part II. Train. sch. Bull., 1959, 56, 
101-108.—This section covers the following areas: 


MENTAI 


- 
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education and vocational guidance, speech and hear- 
ing, case reports, special aspects of mental retarda- 
tion, professional problems, review articles and crim- 
inology.—V. M. Staudt-Sexton. 

5177. Cohen, Elias S. Cultural attitudes to- 
ward aging and their implications for public 
planning. J. Amer. Geriat. Soc., 1960, 8, 337-344. 
-There has been recent interest in the aged and 
aging. Reasons for the rejection of the aged, mani- 
festations of this rejection in lack of public planning, 
and the tasks of planners are examined. The tasks 
in planning are (a) to find out why we reject our 
older citizens, (b) to attempt to change values, (c) 
to create a new image of the older person, (d) to 
develop a sense of tradition, and (e) to organize 
community organizations.—L. Diller. 

5178. Kralovich, Anne M. (North Jersey Train- 
ing School, N. J.) A study of performance differ- 
ences on the Cattell Infant Intelligence Scale be- 
tween matched groups of organic and mongo- 
loid subjects. J. clin. Psychol., 1959, 15, 198-199. 
—28 Ss ranging in age from 5 to 8 years. Differ- 
ences between the 2 groups were found on some 
of the 113 subtests of the scale. Differences were 
most significant between mental ages of 5-10 months. 

F. N. Arnhoff. 


5179. Kratter, Frederick Edward. 
Carolina) Endocrine factors in the aetiology of 
mongolism. J. ment. Sci., 1960, 106, 1405-1407.— 
2 mothers of mongol children there were 6 


(U. North 


Among 42 
endocrine disorders, suggesting likelihood of inher- 
ited constitutional endocrine disturbance, probably 
of a diencephalic origin —W. L. Wilkins. 

5180. Lehman, Harvey C. Age and outstand- 
ing achievement in creative chemistry. Geriatrics, 
1960, 15, 19-37.—Based on frequencies of citation 
in 44 histories of chemistry, the age at which 57 
frequently cited chemists made contributions prior 
to 1900 was analyzed—D. T. Herman. 


5181. Reynolds, Maynard C. (U. Minnesota) 
The social psychology of exceptional children: 
III. The interaction of exceptional children with 
other persons. Except. Child., 1960, 26, 243-247. 
—A review of some implications of Festinger’s the- 
ories of social comparison processes leads the author 
to conclude that “in our society people have a drive 
to evaluate their abilities and that they tend to seek 
ability comparables as associates in order to be 
most precise in self-evaluation. . . . Exceptional 
people, to the extent that they deviate in ability, 
may have special problems in view of the relative 
inaccessibility of ability comparables. If they are 
confined to groups of incomparables, we may ex- 
pect them to be imprecise in evaluation of them- 
selves, relatively unsatisfied in social contacts and, 
in the case of low ability deviates, chronically frus- 
trated and rejected. These notions respecting the 
somewhat unique position of the exceptionally able 
or disabled person, would predict an excess of social 
adjustment problems for them.”—A. Barclay. 


5182. Stein, Zena, & Susser, Mervyn. (U. Man- 
chester, England) Families of dull children. II. 
Identifying family types and subcultures. III. 
Social selection by family type. IV. Increments 
in intelligence. J. ment. Sci., 1960, 106, 1296-1319. 
—Families of educationally subnormal young adults 
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in Lancashire County are classified as aspirant, ar- 
tisan, rough, and dull—the last 3 being demotic. 
All children from the aspirant subculture had symp- 
tomatology indicating neurological lesions. The 
clinically normal are drawn only from the demotic 
subcultures—W. L. Wilkins. 


(See also Abstract 5173) 


Evaluation & Performance 


5183. Gamburg, A. L. Nekotorye osobennosti 
vysshei nervnoi deiatel’nosti pri oligofrenii v ste- 
peni imbetsil’nosti. [Some features of higher ner- 
vous activity in mental deficiency of the imbecile 
type.] Dokl. Akad. Pedag. Nauk RSFSR, 1960, 
No. 1, 111-115.—A group of 21 mental defectives 
(age 10-28 years) was compared to a normal group 
in terms of vegetative functions such as rate of pulse, 
blood pressure, respiration, and sugar content in 
blood. The 2 groups were compared on both un- 
conditioned and conditioned reflexes (food was used 
as stimulus in the latter case). The mental defec- 
tive group was characterized by: an inactive ex- 
citatory process, a weak inhibitory function, insuf- 
ficient cortical regulation of the vegetative responses, 
and a deficient activity of the 2nd signaling system. 
—A. Cuk. 

5184. Gladstone, Roy, & McAfee, Ronald O. 
The relationship between self-concept and others- 
concept in mental retardates with I1.Q.’s between 
50 and 75. Proc. Okla. Acad. Sci., 1960, 40, 85-88. 
—Individually administered self- and others-concept 
questionnaires suitable for mental retardates were 
developed consisting of 16 questions each. 7 ques- 


tions on each questionnaire had essentially the same 


content. The r between the 7 matched questions was 
significant, but the r between the full questionnaires 
was not.—Author abstract. 


5185. Hermelin, Beate, & O’Connor, N. ( Mauds- 
ley Hosp., London, England) Reading ability of 
severely subnormal children. J. ment. defic. Res., 
1960, 4, 144-147.—The study tested the ability of 
institutionalized children to read words and _ hy- 
pothesized that words having higher frequencies of 
occurrence in the vocabularies of such children would 
be more easily read. There was no significant cor- 
relation between words read and IQ. However, 
mental age and words read, with chronological age 
held constant, were significantly related. It was 
concluded that severely subnormal children were 
able to read words only insofar as words to be read 
are familiar to them through their own speech. The 
results suggest that the ability of severely subnormal 
children to deal with cognitive problems often im- 
proves significantly beyond the chronological age 
of 16 when normal cognitive development is con- 
sidered to have ceased—A. Barclay. 


5186. Lyle, J.G. (Fountain Hosp., London, Eng- 
land) Some factors affecting the speech develop- 
ment of imbecile children in an institution. J. 
child Psychol. Psychiat., 1960, 1, 121-129.—In a 
series of studies involving the case histories of 77 
Ss who had been given verbal tests, it was found 
that: (a) present verbal ability was negatively 
associated with disturbances in mother-child rela- 
tionships and the ability to speak prior to institu- 
tionalization and (b) children who could speak 
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when institutionalized were lower in present verbal 
ability than imbecile children matched for nonverbal 
intelligence who remained with their parents and at- 
tended day schools.—/J. M. Reisman. 


5187. Mein, R., & O’Connor, N. (Harperbury 
Hosp., Shenley, Hertfordshire, England) A study 
of the oral vocabularies of severely subnormal pa- 
tients. J. ment. defic. Res., 1960, 4, 130—-143.— 
“A study of the oral vocabulary of severely sub- 
normal patients has been described. Comparison 
with the vocabulary of normal school children... 
has led to the formulation of the concept of com- 
munality of experience, i.e., the influence of routine 
existence within the hospital which is shared by all 
patients which results in the limitation of vocabu- 
lary concerned with individual interests and _per- 
sonal experiences, and tends to lead to the frequent 
use of a small number of heavy duty words. This 
communality further appears to underline the role 
of mental maturity in producing individual differ- 
ences in vocabulary size, thus reducing the influ- 
ences of life experience and cultural factors.” An 
appendix of word frequencies is presented.—A. Bar- 
clay. 

5188. Takahashi, Akihiko. On psychotic symp- 
toms (especially the autistic tendency) of men- 
tally retarded children. Jap. J. child Psychiat., 
1960, 1, 50-57.—Through 4 case studies of retarded 
children with autistic tendency, the author thinks 
that this tendency (derived from Kanner’s autism) 
must have special significance from the dynamic 
and interpersonal point of view. 1 subgroup of 
mental retardation—the “autistic type’—has to be 
set. However, this type is not necessarily related 
to schizophrenia. Mechanism and process through 
which autistic tendency is expressed in retarded chil- 
dren is not singular—K. Mizushima. 


(See also Abstract 4397) 


Education & Treatment 


5189. Peterson, Leroy, & Smith, Lloyd L. (Ce- 
dar Rapids, Ia.) The post-school adjustment of 
educable mentally retarded adults in comparison 
with that of adults of normal intelligence. E-x- 
cept. Child., 1960, 26, 404-408—“The purpose of 
this study was to investigate, compare, and draw 
conclusions concerning the post-school adjustment 
of a group of educable mentally retarded adults with 
adults of normal intelligence, but who were judged 
to be of low economic status at the time they were 
attending secondary school.” Among other findings 
were observations that mentally retarded Ss did not 
find jobs immediately after leaving school, that only 
about half were currently employed, that job sta- 
bility was limited, that they lived in substandard 
housing, that they had had numerous conflicts with 
the law of a serious nature, and that they could have 
benefitted from more adequate training for com- 
munity membership—A. Barclay. 


5190. Shotick, Andrew, & Thate, Charles. 
(Southern Illinois U.) Reaction of a group of 
educable mentally handicapped children to a pro- 
gram of physical education. Except. Child., 1960, 
26, 248-252.—Findings suggested that for this group 
of adolescent retardates, participation in physical 
education activities was more like that of younger 
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children. A series of recommendations for develop- 


ing a physical education program for educable men- 
tally retarded children is presented.—A. Barclay. 


BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS 


5191. Johri, G. N. Psychopathic behaviour dis- 
orders in children. J. correct. Wk., Lucknow, 1959, 
6, 47-52.—Behavior disorders in children result from 
lack of social contacts, play opportunities, and af- 
fectional ties. The main factor responsible for such 
disorders is an imperfect parent-teacher relationship. 
As far as possible during the first few years, a child 
should not be left in an institution—U. Pareek. 


5192. Wiens, A. N., Matarazzi, J. D., & Gaver, 
K. D. (Oregon State Hosp., Salem) Perform- 
ance and verbal IQ in a group of sociopaths. /. 
clin. Psychol., 1959, 15, 191-193.—“This study in- 
vestigated whether or not a group of 112 sociopaths, 
defined in terms of overt behavior. . . . would earn 
a higher performance than verbal IQ. Both for the 
group as a whole, and for the Ss taken as individuals, 
the findings were clear cut that the performance IQ 
is higher than the verbal IQ.”—F. N. Arnhoff. 


Alcoholism 


5193. Gibbins, Robert J., & Walters, Richard 
H. (U. Toronto, Canada) Three preliminary 
studies of a psychoanalytic theory of alcohol ad- 
diction. Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol., 1960, 21, 618-641. 
—A psychoanalytic theory linking addictive drinking 
with repressed homosexuality is examined. The re- 
sponses of alcoholics were intermediate between those 
of homosexuals and normal Ss in the speed at which 
they recognized sexual words and in a test of sex- 
ual symbolism. “While the experiments as a whole 
do not provide strong evidence for the psychoana- 
lytic theory, the results suggest that this theory 
should not be lightly discarded.”,—-D. E. Walton. 

5194. Glatt, M. M. Alcoholism, crime and ju- 
venile delinquency. Brit. J. Delinqu., 1958, 9, 84- 
93.—The great majority of alcoholics who commit 
asocial or antisocial acts do so after many years of 
excessive drinking. However, the alcoholic’s in- 
temperance seriously endangers the sound person- 
ality development of his children. “Complications 
and reactions such as emotional instability, psycho- 
logical disturbances, maladjustment and delinquency 
may follow.” (38 ref.)—A. Bassin. 


5195. Gregory, Ian. (U. Minnesota Medical 
School) Family data concerning the hypothesis 
of hereditary predisposition toward alcoholism. 
J. ment. Sci., 1960, 106, 1068-1072.—For a sample 
of 110 alcoholics the observed frequency of youngest 
child in families of at least 4 children was so great 
as to suggest that predispcsition to alcoholism is not 
determined solely by random genetic predisposition. 
—W. L. Wilkins. 


5196. Lemert, Edwin M. (U. California, Davis) 
The occurrence and sequence of events in the 
adjustment of families to alcoholism. Quart. J. 
Stud. Alcohol, 1960, 21, 679-697.—Analyzed by 
means of a 49-item interview schedule, 116 families 
were found to have a clustering of adjustment 
events suggesting that there may be early, middle, 
and late phases in family adjustments. In somewhat 
over 50% of the cases the women married men with 
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established drinking problems. No common sequence 
of events in family adjustments was revealed.—D. E. 
Walton. 


5197. Maxwell, Milton A. (Alcoholism Found. 
Alberta, Edmonton, Canada) Early identification 
of problem drinkers in industry. Quart. J. Stud. 
Alcohol, 1960, 21, 655-678.—Questionnaire data from 
406 male problem drinkers yielded signs of problem 
drinking with which 72% of the study group could 
have been detected at an early stage —D. E. Walton. 

5198. Rosenfeld, George. (U. California, Berke- 
ley) Potentiation of the narcotic action and acute 
toxicity of alcohol by primary aromatic mono- 
amines. Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 1960, 21, 584-596. 
—The interaction with attendant neuropharmaco- 
logical or toxicological effect between alcohol and 
various naturally occurring amines yielded a po- 
tentiation effect not attributable either to an increase 
in the brain alcohol content or to an interference 
with the over-all rate of alcohol destruction in the 
body.—D. E. Walton. 

5199. Vartia, Olavi K., Forsander, Olof A., & 
Franz-Edvard, Krusius. (Helsinki, Finland) 
Blood sugar values in hangover. Quart. J. Stud. 
Alcohol, 1960, 21, 597-604.—53 volunteers among 
persons apprehended for severe drunkenness were 
studied for blood sugar level during hangover. The 
role of hypoglycemia in explaining symptoms in 
hangover is discussed—D. E. Walton. 

5200. Vogel, Muriel D. (Alcoholism Research 
Found., Toronto, Canada) The relation of per- 
sonality factors to GSR conditioning of alco- 
holics: An exploratory study. Canad. J. Psychol., 
1960, 14, 275—280.—Patients under treatment for al- 
coholism were conditioned to give a GSR reaction 
and were given a Maudsley Personality Inventory. 
Introversive Ss acquired the conditioned GSR more 
quickly and extinguished more slowly than did ex- 
traversive Ss. If the conditioned nausea response 
is comparable this may offer one means of distin- 
guishing those alcoholics who would acquire condi- 
tioned nausea to alcohol more quickly and extinguish 
more slowly —R. S. Davidon. 


(See also Abstracts 4534, 5103) 


Sex Deviations 


5201. Davies, Brian M., & Morgenstern, F. S. 
(Bethlem Royal Hosp., London, England) A case 
of cysticercosis, temporal lobe epilepsy, and trans- 
vestism. J. Neurol. Neurosurg. Psychiat., 1960, 23, 
247-249.—“A patient is reported with cerebral cys- 
ticercosis, in whom the desire to transvest was pre- 
ceded by temporal lobe aurae. The development of 
the illness, which has resisted treatment, is described 
and four other patients are mentioned in whom 
abnormalities of sexual behaviour were associated 
with temporal lobe lesions.”"—M. L. Simmel. 


5202. Knight, J. A. (Baylor U. Coll. Medicine) 
False pregnancy in a male. Psychosom. Med., 
1960, 22, 260-266.—A 33-year-old merchant seaman 
presented symptoms similar to a pregnant female 
and then suggested to the doctor that he was preg- 
nant. The diagnosis was a developing schizophrenic 
process, and the underlying homosexual conflict was 
found to emphasize a wish to identify with strong 
men. His conflict over socially unacceptable sexual 
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interests pushed him into the delusion of grandeur. 


—W. G. Shipman. 


5203. Nielson, P. E. A study in transsexualism. 
Psychiat. Quart., 1960, 34, 203-235.—Review of 
literature on transvestism is followed by the case of 
a 4l-yr.-old male transvestite who had undergone 
emasculation for purposes of sexual transformation. 
The hypothesis is offered that emasculation in trans- 
sexualities may be a defense against homicide di- 
rected especially toward the mother or mother-sur- 
rogate. In the present case it was felt that the 
patient’s sadism was directed against his wife, a 
mother-surrogate, who denied him narcissistic and 
exhibitionistic gratification by her controlling be- 
havior and by bearing him 3 children who thereby 
became his rivals. Since prognosis is poor for the 
transvestite or transsexualite, children who cross- 
dress excessively should be treated intensively so 
as to neutralize processes having possible grave 
consequences.—D. Prager. 


5204. Rainer, J. D., Mesnikoff, A. Kolb, L. C., 
& Carr, A. (Columbia U. Medical Center) Homo- 
sexuality and heterosexuality in identical twins. 
Psychosom. Med., 1960, 22, 251-259.—“Two sets 
of identical twins, one male and the other female, 
have been studied in whom the development of the 
overt psychosexual role was divergent in the sense 
that one of each pair was heterosexual while the 
other was homosexual.” The determining life ex- 
periences for the differentiation of the sexual role 
were found in the prenatal fantasies of the parents 
of one pair for a child different in sex from that of 
the twins. Slight anatomical differences in the twins 
determined for the mother a special attachment for 
one or the other child. Choice of sexual modality 
was not related to homosexual seduction, type or 
degree of psychopathology, or to many neurological 
and biochemical tests. (15 ref.)—W. G. Shipman. 


5205. Sjostedt, Elsie Marie, & Hurwitz, I. 
(Worcester State Hosp., Mass.) A developmental 
study of sexual functioning by means of a cog- 
nitive analysis. J. proj. Tech., 1959, 23, 237-246. 
—Psychoanalytic theorizing on sexual development 
and related notions of regression and/or fixation are 
subjected to indirect empirical verification in this 
study by assuming a formal correspondence between 
sexual and perceptual cognitive development as re- 
vealed in the Rorschach. The Ss were homosexuals 
and exhibitionists (both married and nonmarried) 
and a control group of married normals. 2 principal 
lines of investigation are followed: (a) to test the 
proposition that deviant sexual behavior represents 
a more primitive form of sexual expression than 
genital primacy and (b) whether or not exhibi- 
tionism occupies a higher or lower place than homo- 
sexuality in the psychosexual continuum. The evi- 
dence does not support the lst proposition nor was 
it adequate to answer the 2nd question.—D. J. Wack. 


5206. Tong, J. E. (Rampton Hosp., Retford, 
England) Galvanic skin response studies of sex 
responsiveness in sex offenders and others. J. 
ment. Sci., 1960, 106, 1475-1485—GSR differen- 
tiated homosexual, sexually aggressive, violent, and 
other prisoners when administered with a word 
association test weighted with fear and sex stimulus 
words. A relationship between primary GSR and 
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Rorschach Sum C scores was also found—W. L. 
Wilkins. 
(See also Abstract 4922) 


Drug Addiction 


5207. Walton, D. (Winwick Hosp., Warring- 
ton, England) Drug addiction and habit forma- 
tion: An attempted integration. J. ment. Sci., 
1960, 106, 1195-1229.—After review of experimental 
studies of addition in relation to personality and 
culture, it is concluded that addiction patterns are 
learned just as other symptom patterns are. The 
Maudsley scale differentiates various groups, but the 
psychopath is an exception to Eysenck’s formula- 
tions. Dysthymics are characterized by excessive 
reaction to stress, hysterics by less, and the psycho- 
path by least. Conditionability is also relevant to 
habit formation, and it is suggested that it is in- 
strumental conditioning rather than classical con- 
ditioning which is important in drug addiction. 


Drive reduction other than that related to anxiety 
plus a hyporeactive sympathetic nervous system may 
(256 ref.)—W. L. 


account for much addiction. 
Wilkins, 
Crime & DELINQUENCY 

5208. Curnutt, Robert H., & Corotto, Loren V. 
(Napa State Hosp., Imola, Calif.) The use of 
Bender Gestalt cut-off scores in identifying ju- 
venile delinquents. J. proj. Tech., 1960, 24, 353- 
354.—"The results indicate poor prediction in terms 
of differentiating delinquent behavior from non-de- 
linquent behavior whether one utilizes the higher 
cut-off score suggested by Pascal and Suttell or the 
lower cut-off score suggested by Zolik. The wide 
variability of scores in the present sample may re- 
flect the wide range of behavior that is encom- 
passed in the term ‘delinquent.’”—A. F. Greenwald. 


5209. Jail Training School, Diploma Course Ca- 
dets. (Lucknow, India) Socioeconomic and psy- 
chological study of 100 inmates of Model Prison, 
Lucknow. J. correct. Wk., Lucknow, 1959, 6, 122- 
134.—The aspects studied include age (45% of the 
crimes were committed by persons 21-30 years old), 
religion and caste, sibling status (42% were first- 
born), home structure (79% belonged to normal 
homes), family size, family income (over 100 rupees 
per month in 55% of the cases), education (56% 
were illiterate), education of sons and daughters, 
nature of the crime (69% had committed a crime 
against another person), causation (34% emotional, 
25% economic, 22% accidental), and source of in- 
come after conviction—U. Pareek. 


5210. Knox, J. S. (HM Prison Medical Service, 
England) The inadequate psychopath at Camp 
Hill Prison. J. ment. Sci., 1960, 106, 1471-1474.— 
The corrective and therapeutic environment of the 
prison at the Isle of Wight is described—W. L. 
Wilkins. 

5211. Lebovici, S., Roumajon, Y. L’adolescent 
et les bandes. [The adolescent and gangs.] Hyg. 
ment., 1960, 49, 259-277—Gang mores, structure, 
types of activities, characteristics of members, and 
the psychological and sociological factors behind them 
are discussed—W. W. Meissner. 

5212. Raj, A. S. A. Social-psychological study 
of motivation in prisoners. J. correct. Wk., Luck- 
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now, 1959, 6, 34-40.—An experiment with a group 
of 24 convicts proved the hypothesis that when free 
from psychological inhibition, a convict will be able 
to do as much as he is physically capable of doing. 
The output of the experimental group which was 
provided motivation rose from 70% during the 
Ist week to 138.7% during the 4th week and was 
well maintained.—U. Pareek. 


Personality Characteristics 


5213. Kahn, M. W. Psychological test study 
of a mass murderer. J. proj. Tech., 1960, 24, 
148-160.—Report of a psychological evaluation of 
an individual who blew up an airliner killing 44 
persons in order to kill his mother. Results of the 
WAIS, Sentence Completion, Rorschach, and TAT 
are presented and discussed—A. F. Greenwald. 


5214. Kahn, Marvin W. (U. Colorado Medical 
Center) A comparison of personality, intelligence, 
and social history of two criminal groups. /. 
soc. Psychol., 1959, 49, 33-40.—Data on 15 murder- 
ers and 24 burglars indicate—with some reserva- 
tions about the samples—that “murderers are more 
likely than burglars to have personalities which 
are characterized by the potential for an impulsive 
breakthrough of ordinarily rigidly controlled sadistic 
hostility, and by fewer resources for other than direct 
expression of hostility."—J. C. Franklin. 


5215. Motta, E. Studio delle motivazioni pro- 
fonde nella delinquenza e irregolarita’ di minori 
siciliani e calabresi. [Study of deep motivation in 
delinquent and deviant minors from Sicily and Cala- 
bria.] Arch. Psicol. Neurol. Psichiat., 1960, 21, 547- 


563.—Maladaptive and adaptive aspects of delinquent 
and deviant motivation according to various psycho- 
dynamic formulations are considered in relation to 


intelligence and socioeconomic 


L’ Abate. 


5216. Panton, James E. (Central Prison, Ra- 
leigh, N. C.) The response of prison inmates to 
seven new MMPI scales. J. clin. Psychol., 1959, 
15, 196-197.—“An investigation of the MMPI re- 
sponses of 2,374 prison inmates on seven new scales 
designed to measure beliefs and attitudes reflecting 
the degree of adequate personal-interpersonal func- 
tioning and social adaptability, revealed that prison 
inmates score in the direction of inadequacy on those 
scales designed to measure prejudice, responsibility, 
dominance, dependency, and ego strength.” Mean 
scores did not differ from those of normals.—F, N. 


Arnhoff. 


5217. Sandhu, H. S. An instrument for meas- 
uring delinquency potential: Validation of Social- 
isation scale (or, Delinquency scale) in India. 
J. correct. Wk., Lucknow, 1960, 7, 92-101.—The So- 
cialisation scale, a part of the California Psycho- 
logical Inventory, was modified for use in India. The 
modified scale was validated with the hypothesis that 
“those groups which were more processed in crim- 
inality or delinquency, should score higher than those 
less initiated in these.” The results obtained con- 
firmed the hypothesis. No significant relationship 
was found to exist between delinquency scores and 
age, offense, marital status, or length of sentence. 
The scale and its scoring key appear in the appendix. 

U’. Pareek 


background.—L. 
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5218. Srivastava, S.S. Activities and habit pat- 
terns of vagrants. J. correct. Wk., Lucknow, 1959, 
6, 93-121.—The activities of 300 juvenile male de- 
linquents were studied. Details about sex life (homo- 
sexuality, masturbation, and heterosexuality), gam- 
bling, use of intoxicants, and delinquent acts (pocket- 
picking, stealing, pilfering, etc.) are given. Among 
recreational activities, an important part is played 
by cheap theatrical performances.—U. Pareek. 


5219. Wirt, Robert D., & Briggs, Peter F. (U. 
Minnesota) Personality and environmental fac- 
tors in the development of delinquency. Psychol. 
Monogr., 1959, 73(15, Whole No. 485), 47 p— 
A follow-up study of a sampling of 1958 young men 
who had originally been studied by Hathaway and 
Monachesi in 1947-48 with particular reference to 
establishing a prognostic pattern of delinquency. It 
had been determined in the original study that the 
Psychopathic Deviate (Pd or 4), Schizophrenia (Sc 
or 8), and the Hypomania (Ma or 9) scales of the 
MMPI are “Excitors” closely related to delinquency ; 
and the “Suppressors” associated with freedom from 
delinquency are the Depression (D or 2), Mascu- 
linity-Femininity (Mf or 5), and Social Introversion 
(Si or 0) scales (MMPI). Based on study of a 
sampling of 4 groups of students (those who rate 
high on the excitor scales, those who rate high on 
the suppressor scales, those who have delinquency 
records, those who do not), the investigators re- 
lated these ratings to such factors as the family be- 
havior, agency relationships, and personal charac- 
teristics. There are indications that the prognostic 
value of the MMPI can be enhanced when certain 
social factors are considered in relation to the pres- 
ence of excitor factors. Good family environment or 
the presence of a single suppressor factor is effective 
in preventing the development of delinquency even 
when an excitor factor is present in the MMPI.— 
M. A. Seidenfeld. 


Prevention & Treatment 


5220. Misra, B. Prevention of crime. J. cor- 
rect. Wk., Lucknow, 1959, 6, 64-68.—Criminal be- 
havior is the result of social, psychological, and 
mental factors and can often be cured by sympathetic 
understanding and scientific treatment. The task 
is twofold—prevention of crime and treatment of 
offenders. The factors that may lead to crime are: 
emotional confusion, repressed urges, economic fac- 
tors, unemployment, and adverse social conditions. 
We should focus our attention on juveniles.—U. 
Pareek. 


5221. Nimbakar, K. V. The place of occupa- 
tional therapy in penal institutions. J. correct. 
Wk., Lucknow, 1959, 6, 53-57.—Occupational ther- 
apy has served as a prophylaxis for various types 
of mental disorders. Various kinds of activities can 
be used in an occupational therapy center.—U. 
Pareek. 


5222. Panda, B. Problems of rehabilitation of 
discharged prisoners. J. correct. Wk., Lucknow, 
1959, 6, 69-73—A majority of released prisoners 
lose their self-esteem and are regarded as undesir- 
abie in the community. Humanitarian outlook and 
the employment of techniques of counseling and 
group guidance may help them.—U. Pareek. 
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5223. Wilson, Harriett C. Juvenile delinquency 
in problem families in Cardiff. Brit. J. Delingu., 
1958, 9, 94-105.—From a study of earlier research 
in juvenile delinquency and a preliminary 10% 
sample survey, the author formulated the hypothesis: 
“One specific variety of juvenile delinquency is 
found in conjunction with very poor home conditions 
and the unplanned, haphazard way of living that has 
been observed in problem families. The pattern of 
living of problem families generates juvenile de- 
linquency.”—A. Bassin. 


PSYCHOSES 


5224. Creak, Mildred, & Ini, Sylvia. (Hosp. 
Sick Children, London, England) Families of psy- 
chotic children. J. child Psychol. Psychiat., 1960, 
1, 156-175.—102 families were subjectively evaluated 
following social work interviews. The results did 
not support the view that parental personalities and 
child-rearing attitudes are a direct, principal cause 
of childhood psychosis, although there was the sug- 
gestion that such factors may be associated with the 
precipitation and course of the illness—J. M. Reis- 
man, 


5225. Dahlstrom, W. Grant, & Prange, Arthur 
J. (U. North Carolina) Characteristics of de- 
pressive and paranoid schizophrenic reactions on 
the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inven- 
tory. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1960, 131, 513-522—50 
cases each of paranoid schizophrenic reaction and 
depressive psychotic reaction were tested with the 
MMPI within 10 days of admission to a state hos- 
pital. Test results were compared with those re- 


ported in the literature and a pattern analysis of 


MMPI profiles was made. Differential diagnosis of 
the 2 psychoses and their underlying psychodynamics 
are discussed—N. H. Pronko. 


5226. de Ajuriaguerra, J., Muller, M., & Tissot, 
R. A propos de quelques problémes posés par 
Yapraxie dans les démences. [Some problems posed 
by apraxia in senile dementia.] Encephale, 1960, 49, 
375-401.—Certain cases of simple senile dementia 
seem to undergo a progressive “Alzheimerization” 
which compounds the classic amnesic syndrome with 
an aphasic-apraxic-agnosic syndrome. After sev- 
eral years, the syndrome is clinically indistinguish- 
able from Alzheimer’s. The syndrome is demon- 
strated by examination of 30 cases, age 73-93 (9 
normals and 21 dementias). Ss fell into 4 groups 
of progressive impairment. 2 major deterioration 
processes are singled out: (a) a global deterioration 
of operative capacity which is independent of mne- 
monic impairment and (b) a sensori-motor reor- 
ganization manifested in the appearance of forced 
grasping, “Closing-in,” and visual fixation. Neuro- 
logical implications are discussed—_W. W. Meissner. 


5227. Eitinger, Leo. (University Hosp., Vinde 
ren-Oslo, Norway) The symptomatology of men- 
tal disease among refugees in Norway. J. ment. 
Sci., 1960, 106, 947-966.—95 refugee patients are 
compared with matched Norwegian patient material 
with considerations of the problems of isolation, adap- 
tation to new groups, persecutory reactions growing 
out of the individual’s feelings of insecurity, con- 
fusional states (much more copious than in the na- 


tive population), conversion symptoms, and ideas of 
jealousy —IWV. L. Wilkins. 

5228. Liu, M. C. (Brockhall, Langho, England) 
General paresis of the insane in Peking between 
1933 and 1943. J. ment. Sci., 1960, 106, 1082-1092. 
—In the sample, this disease represented 7.3% of 
the cases with a male-female ratio of 4.4:1. Ma- 
larial therapy was cheapest in China, and 10% 
showed complete remission and 18% clinical im- 
provement over a 3-year follow-up—W. L. Wilkins. 


5229. Pérez, Leén S. Etiopatogenia de la alu- 
cinacién verbal. | Pathogenesis of verbal hallucina- 
tion.] Acta neuropsiquiat. Argent., 1959, 5, 263-271. 
—In hallucination, there is production of a rupture 
of the integrity among roles assumed in interior 
language. The hallucinatory state is produced in 
3 stages: obsessive, externalizing, and phobical. The 
hallucination plays the role of a protecting symp- 
tom necessary in the particular period of its pro- 
duction and thus defends the ego from greater an- 
guish—W,. W. Meissner. 

5230. Stroh, George. (High Wick Hosp., St. 
Albans, England) On the diagnosis of childhood 
psychosis. J. child Psychol. Psychiat., 1960, 1, 238- 
243.—There are multifactorial causations of child- 
hood psychosis, and a search for one indispensible 
cause is fruitless. Accumulated clinical observa- 
tions, based on intensive longitudinal studies, may 
lead to clarification of the concept and the emer- 
gence of diagnostic criteria—J. M. Reisman, 


5231. Strém-Olsen, Rolf. (Runwell Hosp., 
Wickford, Essex, England) Some problems in the 
study of psychotic illness. /. ment. Sci., 1960, 106, 
803-814.—Scientific study of psychoses is still rela- 
tively new. Recent trends emphasize research in 
university centers and institutes rather than in mental 
hospitals, although such hospitals should be centers 
of research on the problem to which they are de- 
voted—W. L. Wilkins. 

5232. Tong, J. E.. & Murphy, I. C. (Rampton 
Hosp., Retford, England) A review of stress re- 
activity research in relation to psychopathology 
and psychopathic behaviour disorders. J. ment. 
Sci., 1960, 106, 1273-1295.—The basis of continual 
psychopathic instability is faulty anxiety responsive- 
ness, consisting of over- or under-responsiveness to 
stressors. Physiological response to specific stressors 
may be more relevant to social criteria than non- 
physiological responses. Instability resulting from 
stress unreactivity shows itself as impulsive aggres- 
sive behavior or by traumatic avoidance behavior, 
such as running away or larcenies. Instability due 
to abnormally high stress reactivity shows itself in 
agitated panic behavior or chronic anxiety behavior, 
such as suicidal gestures. (212 ref.)—W. L. 
Wilkins. 

5233. Uchiyama,' Kikuo. Mechanisms and fac- 
tors contributing to the formation of the child- 
hood mutism. Jap. J. child. Psychiat., 1960, 1, 
57-61.—46 mutistic children were studied. Feelings 
of inferiority and seclusion were found to be the 
major underlying problems, while traumatic ex- 
periences were regarded as playing a participating 
role in the symptom formation. Low intellectual 
abilities, physical handicaps, low socioeconomic 
status, erroneous home discipline, and some other 
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factors were found to be related to miutism.—A 


Misushima. 


(See also Abstracts 4569, 4742, 4948, 5188) 


Schizophrenia 


5234. Bambaren Vigil, Carlos. (Hosp. Victor 
Larco Herrera, Lima, Peru) La prueba de la 
“Gestalt” de Bender,.en esquizofrenicos. [The 
Bender Gestalt Test among schizophrenics.] Rev. 
Psicol. gen. apl., Madrid, 1958, 13, 481-509.—The 
3ender Gestalt Test was administered to 100 schizo- 
phrenics and 100 normals matched for age and edu- 
cation and scored by the Pascal-Suttel method. Nor- 
mals obtained lower scores than schizophrenics, and 
the results are very statistically significant. Lowest 
scores among schizophrenics are obtained by recent 
cases and paranoids. Completion time was longer 
among schizophrenics, and differences approached 
statistical significance. Score variances were much 
larger in the schizophrenic group. Some qualitative 
differences are also noted. The Bender valid 
test for differentiating between patients non- 
patients. (65 ref.)—B. S. Aaronson 
Bannister, D. (Bexley Hosp., Dartford 
Heath, England) Conceptual structure in thought- 
disordered schizophrenics. J. ment. Sci., 1960, 
106, 1230-1249.—Application of George Kelly’s per- 
sonal construct theory shows that schizophrenics do 
not form a single nosological entity, but can be dif- 
ferentiated. Implications are drawn for understand- 
ing the schizophrenic process. (27 ref.)—W. L. 
Wilkins 

5236. Chapman, L. J. 


is a 
and 


5235 


(U. Chicago) Confusion 


of figurative and literal usages of words by schizo- 


phrenics and brain damaged patients. /. abnorm. 
soc. Psychol., 1960, 60, 412-416—"A test was de- 
signed to measure the tendency to make inappro- 
priately literal and inappropriately figurative misin- 
terpretations of written statements. The schizophrenic 
patients made significantly more literal misinterpre- 
tations than figurative, while brain damaged patients 
showed the opposite effect. A score of literal mis- 
interpretation minus figurative misinterpretation 
distinguished the two groups and placed them on 
opposite sides of the normal Ss.”—G. H. Frank. 

5237. Cohen, E., & Cohen, B. D. (VA Hosp., 
lowa City, la.) Verbal reinforcement in schizo- 
phrenia. J/. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1960, 60, 443- 
$46 Che common clinical observation of impaired 
‘reality contact’ in schizophrenia implies a deficit 
in the intensity or direction of responsiveness to 
social cues . specifically those involved in verbal 
interactions [Therefore] it may be predicted 
that the reinforcing function of listener reactions 
(1.e., verbal reinforcement) will be negligible for 
them as compared with nonschizophrenic control 
Ss. . The . results [of this experiment] con- 
firm the hypothesis. G. H. Frank, 

5238. Conte, A. Il linguaggio schizofrenico. 
[Schizophrenic language.] Riv. Psicol. soc., 196v, 
7, 97-101.—The narcissistic aspects of schizophrenic 
lang lage are considered as part of the withdrawal 
from communication.—L. L’Abate. 

5239. Davids, A. (Brown U.) Intelligence in 
childhood schizophrenics, other emotionally dis- 
turbed children, and their mothers. J. consult. 
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Psychol., 1958, 22, 159-163.—“A significant positive 
correlation was found between the 1Qs of [hospital- 
ized] nonschizophrenic children and the 1Qs of their 
mothers, but no association was found between the 
IQs of the [hospitalized] schizophrenic children and 
their mothers. Both groups of children received IQs 
significantly lower than did the groups of mothers. 
Although the mothers of the nonschizophrenic chil- 
dren received a mean IQ that was higher than the 
mean for the general population, the mean IQ of 122 
for mothers of schizophrenic children was signifi- 
cantly higher. ... [The] schizophrenics received 
significantly lower IQs, and... the mean IQ for 
this total sample of disturbed children fell at the 
bottom of the normal range of intelligence.”—C. T. 
Morgan. 


5240. Devereux, George. (Temple U. Medical 
School) The nature of the bizarre: A study of a 
schizophrenic’s pseudo slip of the tongue. J. Hill- 
side Hosp., 1959, 8, 266-278.—A_ schizophrenic 
woman consistently used the word “I” instead of 
“me” in compliance with her therapist’s order to ask 
him to have intercourse with her. Analysis of the 
“perseverative pseudo slip” revealed 4 characteristics 
which were “found to be also the nuclear features of 
‘the bizarre,’ which is a mode of behavior uniquely 
characteristic of the schizophrenic.”—G. Y. Kenyon. 


5241. Fagan, J.. & Guthrie, G. M. (Pennsyl- 
vania State U.) Perception of self and normality 
in schizophrenics. J. clin. Psychol., 1959, 15, 203- 
207.—Responses of 20 schizophrenic patients to a 
Q sort including items describing perceptions of self 
and other people correlated inversely and factor 
analysed to yield 5 factors. Responses of Ss to de- 
scribe other persons yielded 4 factors, with little 
relationship between way patients describe selves and 
the way they describe others. . schizophrenics 
differ most, not in their conception of the average 
other, but in their perception of themselves.”—F. N. 
Arnhoff. 


5242. Fish, Frank. (U. Edinburgh, Scotland) 
Senile schizophrenia. J. ment. Sci., 1960, 106, 938- 
946.—Of 264 senile psychiatric inpatients seen in one 
calendar year, 41 had marked paranoid symptoms. 
In some cases it is possible that normal senile changes 
may produce a psychosis in a paranoid personality ; 
in others such changes may provoke schizophrenia.— 
W. L. Wilkins. 


5243. Fleck, Stephen. (Yale U. School Med- 
icine) Family dynamics and origin of schizo- 
phrenia. Psychosom. Med., 1960, 22, 333-344.—The 
intensive study by a psychiatric team of the families 
of young upper-class schizophrenic patients led to an 
emphasis on the following forms of family dysfunc- 
tion: (a) continued attachment of one parent to his 
or her parent or sib; (b) family schisms due to par- 
ental strife and lack of role reciprocity; (c) family 
skews when one dyadic relation within it dominates 
family life; (d) blurring of generation lines, as when 
one parent competes with the children or forms an 
overly strong attachment with one; (e) pervasion of 
the entire family atmosphere with irrational, usually 
paranoid ideation; (f) persistence of conscious in- 
cestuous preoccupation and behavior within the 
group; (g) sociocultural isolation of the family; (h) 
failure to educate toward and facilitate emancipation 
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of the children; (i) handicapping the child’s sexual 
identity through parental sexual role uncertainty; 
(j) presenting for identification irreconcilable par- 
ental models. (53 ref.)—W. G. Shipman. 


5244. Freeman, Thomas. (Lansdowne Clinic, 
Glasgow, Scotland) On the psychopathology of 
schizophrenia. J. ment. Sci., 1960, 106, 925-937.— 
Experimental work in perception by Werner and 
Klein is relevant to the understanding of schizo- 
phrenia, as the schizophrenic is especially sensitive 
to changes in stimulation as clinical evidence attests. 
Damage to the perceptual system of the ego leads to 
a failure of its screening function, and the individual 
loses his ability to insulate a train of thought from 
extraneous sensory stimulation. This perceptual dis- 
order may lead to an awareness of imagery springing 
from the instincts. Symptoms have different func- 
tions in psychosis and in neurosis, although they may 
be stabilizing in both disorders—W. L. Wilkins. 


5245. Goldberg, Philip A. (U. Buffalo) On the 
breakdown of the sense of reality: A comment. 
J. consult. Psychol., 1960, 24, 415-416.—Deficit mo- 
tivational variables are discussed in an attempt to 
understand the behavior of schizophrenics.—A. A. 
Kramish. 


5246. Hes, J. C. (Talbieh Psychiatric Hosp., 
Jerusalem, Israel) Kipaon veshasaat. [Epilepsy 
and schizophrenia.] Harefuah, 1959, 57, 171-175.— 
The relationship between epilepsy and schizophrenia 
is discussed. 2 cases are analyzed, and relevant writ- 
ings are reviewed. No pathogenic EEG patterns 
were found in the cases of schizophrenia; however, in 
cases of epilepsy (which show symptoms similar to 
schizophrenia) most of the disturbances were found 
in the temporal lobe. The EEG examination may 
play a decisive role in determining the origin of 
symptoms in epileptic-schizophrenic conditions. 
(English & French summaries)—H. Ormian. 


5247. Hozier, Ann. (VA Mental Hygiene Clinic, 
Los Angeles, Calif.) A reply to Goldberg. J. con- 
sult. Psychol., 1960, 24, 417-419.—(see 35: 5245) 
Motivational variables and abstract deficit in schizo- 
phrenics is discussed. Criticism is made of the one- 
tailed test and clinical judgments—A. A. Kramish. 


5248. King, Gerald F. (Michigan State U.) 
Rorschach human movement and delusional con- 
tent. J. proj. Tech., 1960, 24, .161-163.—Paranoid 
schizophrenics with interpersonal delusions produced 
more M than paranoid schizophrenics with somatic 
delusions. This finding supports the interpretation 
of M as the ability in fantasy to project the self into 
time and space in the interpersonal sphere.—A. F. 
Greenwald. 


5249. Kolscar, Shelomo. Netunim le-hafraot 
shel tavnit panim-guf. [Data on distortion of the 
face-body pattern.] Ofakim, 1959, 13, 196-201.— 
Projection of face-body in sculptures of schizophre- 
nics was studied. The characteristic forms of those 
sculptures which were studied (abdomens and 
breasts) are hollow and concave. These typical de- 
scriptions (of mouth, eyes, and face) are introcep- 
tive stimuli originating in one of the Ist periods of 
the sick person’s development. The Ist introceptive 
experiences shaped the sculptured pattern of the body, 
the primitive form of which is reflected in the process 
of regression.—H. Ormian. 


35: 5244-5254 


5250. Leach, W. W. (Mississippi Southern Coll.) 
Nystagmus: An integrative neural deficit in schiz- 
ophrenia. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1960, 60, 305- 
309.—A sample of hospitalized (VA) schizophrenics 
was found to demonstrate oculomotor difficulties 
under specified experimental conditions and such 
neural disturbance was related to the phenomenon of 
psychic disorganization—G. H. Frank. 

5251. Levine, Abraham. (Hillside Hosp., Glen 
Oaks, N. Y.) A comparative evaluation of latent 
and overt schizophrenic patients with respect to 
the concept of ego strength. J. Hillside Hosp., 
1959, 8, 243-265.—20 latent and 20 overt schizo- 
phrenics “about whom there was independent agree- 
ment between referring psychiatrist and psychologist 
as to diagnosis” were compared “with respect to the 
orthodox psychoanalytic concept of ego strength and 
weakness” by means of therapists’ ratings on a spe- 
cially designed questionnaire. The ratings were made 
without knowledge of the referring diagnosis. Lim- 
itations of the study are discussed in light of the 
findings that “when the ratings of the two groups 
under study were subjected to various statistical 
analyses, no significant differences between the 
groups were found to exist. Thus the theoretical 
conditions which have been presumed to exist [with 
respect to ego strength] were not substantiated in 
this study.”"—G. Y. Kenyon. 

5252. Milgram, N. A. (Boston U.) Preference 
for abstract versus concrete word meanings in 
schizophrenic and brain-damaged patients. J. clin. 
Psychol., 1959, 15, 207-212.—‘The present study 
compared the preferences of schizophrenics, brain- 
damaged patients and normals for abstract or essen- 
tial versus concrete or nonessential word meaning 
relationships. . . . Both schizophrenic and _brain- 
damaged patients chose fewer abstractly related 
words than normals. This disturbance in the ab- 
stract-concrete continuum of word meaning was 
greater and more consistently observed in the brain- 
damaged group than in the schizophrenic group.”— 
F. N. Arnhoff. 


5253. Moran, L. J., Gorham, D. R., & Holtzman, 
W. H. (VA Hosp., Houston, Tex.) Vocabulary 
knowledge and usage of schizophrenic subjects: A 
six-year follow-up. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1960, 
61, 246-254.—(see 29: 2813) The assumption that 
length of institutionalization affects vocabulary, quali- 
tatively or quantitatively, was investigated by the 
retesting of hospitalized chronic paranoid schizo- 
phrenics. “Overall performance was remarkably 
stable over the six year period.” Subtle changes in 
some aspects of verbalization were noted, particularly 
re definitions; but this was related to changes due to 
age rather than schizophrenia.—G. Frank. 


5254. Ostow,:M. Visual hallucinations in re- 
covery from schizophrenia. Comprehensive Psy- 
chiat., 1960, 1, 253-2616 instances of recovery 
from a schizophrenic episode in 3 patients were ac- 
companied by transient visual hallucinations or illu- 
sions or both. In 5 instances remission was induced 
by a phenothiazine tranquilizer; in the 6th it was 
spontaneous. The inference is made that in recover- 
ing from a schizophrenic episode “libidinal energy is 
withdrawn from the ego supplement which is oriented 
to the perceptible objects of the external world, be- 
fore it is withdrawn from the executive agent of the 
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drives in the ego nucleus. The result of this differ- 
ential enervation is a temporary delirium-like state 
which persists until drive energy is further reduced 
to an intensity too small to override the ego supple- 
ment.”—D. Prager. 

5255. Paganini, A. E., & Zlotlow, M. Denial of 
lobotomy as a continuation of the defense mech- 
anism of denial in schizophrenia. Psychiat. Quart., 
1960, 34, 260-268.—66% of 150 male hospital patients 
deny lobotomy. Of these, 82% used denial before the 
lobotomy. Of the patients who do not deny lobotomy, 
80% did not use denial preoperatively —D. Prager. 


5256. Piotrowski, Z. A., & Levine, D. (Jeffer- 
son Medical Coll. Philadelphia) A case illustrating 
the concept of the alpha schizophrenic. J. proj. 
Tech., 1959, 23, 223-236.—The alpha and beta for- 
mulae relate energy control to energy output. The 
purpose of the present paper is to show the personal- 
ity changes in a schizophrenic over an interval of 6 
years and 3 months and to demonstrate the principles 
underlying the alpha formula. The patient’s Rorsh- 
ach changed from containing distinct schizophrenic 
features without conforming to the alpha formula 
to a typical alpha case without distinct schizophrenic 
features. The patient’s own evaluation of his dis- 
order is also included.—D. J. Wack. 


5257. Raeva, S. N. (Inst. Higher Nervous Activ- 
ity, Moscow, USSR) Osobennosti slozhnoi neiro- 
dinamicheskoi struktury u bol’nykh paranoidnoi 
formoi shizofrenii. [Features of the complex neuro- 
dynamic structure in paranoid schizophrenics.] Zh. 
vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1960, 10, 519-526.—The for- 
mation of a complex system of “electively generalized 
conditioned motor reactions” through verbal rein- 
forcement was studied in 15 paranoid schizophrenics 
and 20 normal Ss. In most of the schizophrenics 
dissociation of the functions of the lst and 2nd signal 
systems had taken place, that is, there obtained a 
derangement of the “mechanism of elective general- 
ization” which embraces both signal systems and 
which “unites the imprinting of the complex system 
of connections, formed by past life experience, with 
the word that generalizes them.” As a result, the 
formation of such a system becomes impeded or alto- 
gether impossible. Normal persons, contrariwise, do 
not exhibit any derangement of elective generaliza- 
tion, within the limits of the complex dynamic struc- 
ture, both from the Ist signal system to the 2nd and 
oppositely —/. D. London 


5258. Rosenthal, R. (U. North Dakota) Per- 
ception of success or failure in pictures of others. 
J. clin. Psychol., 1959, 15, 216-217.—“Three groups 
of Ss, 18 college men, 18 college women, and 18 hos- 
pitalized male paranoid schizophrenics were divided 
into high and low aspiration levels on the basis of 
scores on the Cassel Group Level of Aspiration Test. 
. . . Ss were then asked to rate the degree of success 
or failure expressed by the people pictured... . 
Paranoid schizophrenics rated the photos as signifi- 
cantly more successful than did normals and also 
showed greater variability."—F. N. Arnhoff. 


5259. Rushkevich, E. A. 
logical Inst., Kiev, USSR) 


(Bogomolets Physio- 
Issledovanie patofizio- 
logicheskikh pri shizofrenii posredstvom dvigatel’- 


noi metodiki s rechevymi razdrazhiteliami. [Study 
of pathophysiological bases of disturbances of think- 
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ing by means of the motor method with verbal 
stimuli.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1960, 10, 527- 
533.—The study was carried out on 43 schizophrenics 
and 6 normal Ss. The “motor method with verbal 
stimuli” was utilized. Only verbal stimuli, designat- 
ing concepts, their attributes, relationships, etc. were 
used. The “law of intensity” was not manifested in 
any of the Ss with variation of physical intensity of 
the verbal stimuli. The ultra-paradoxic phase was 
often observed in the schizophrenics, who exhibited 
inadequate conditioned reactions 4 times as often as 
the normal Ss, thus indicating decline in the former 
of analytico-synthetic activity in the 2nd signal sys- 
tem. In all Ss inadequate conditioned reactions are 
more often expressed in disinhibition of conditioned 
connections than in their inhibition. Such inhibition 
of conditioned connections is much more often ob- 
served in schizophrenics than in normal persons—a 
fact to be accounted for by weakening of the excita- 
tory process in schizophrenia. “The analysis and 
synthesis of verbal stimuli are somewhat better in 
subjects with a chronic form of schizophrenia than in 
those with an acute form.”—J/. D. London. 


5260. Saito, Yukio. A psychopathological study 
of daydreaming in early childhood schizophrenia. 
Jap. J. child Psychiat., 1960, 1, 13-31.—The author 
compared pathological daydreaming with fantasies of 
healthy children and concluded that the former has 
resulted from the degeneration of awareness. This 
degeneration is the inceptive origin of the disease 
beyond which any psychological approach to trace 
back would prove futile. “This symptom locates 
between autisme pauvre in infantile autism and 
autisme riche in adult schizophrenia, enabling us to 
make an entire fresh approach to the study of both 
kinds of schizophrenia.”—K. Mizushima, 


5261. Shepherd, Irma L., & Guthrie, G. M. 
(Pennsylvania State U.) Attitudes of mothers of 
schizophrenic patients. J. clin. Psychol., 1959, 15, 
212-215.—Administered 100 items on attitudes to- 
ward children and family life to mothers of 20 hos- 
pitalized male schizophrenics. Factor analysis re- 
vealed 5 factors. “It is felt that the results of this 
study indicate the probability of several ‘schizophre- 
nogenic’ patterns of motherhood.”—F. N. Arnhoff. 


5262. Wainwright, W. H. The reactions of 
mothers to improvement in their schizophrenic 
daughters. Comprehensive Psychiat., 1960, 1, 236- 
2438 mother-schizophrenic daughter pairs were 
studied intensively from 4 months to 4 years. In 4 
of the 8, the mother became worse as the daughter 
improved. 2 mothers felt less anxious and less re- 
sentful as the daughter improved. 2 mothers varied 
depending upon the daughter’s expression of resent- 
ment. Hostility expressed toward the mother is one 
of the important factors in this phenomenon of recip- 
rocating psychopathology.—D. Prager. 


5263. Weckowicz, T. E., & Witney, Gwyneth. 
(Saskatchewan Hosp., Weyburn, Canada) The 
Miiller-Lver illusion in schizophrenic patients. 
J. ment. Sci., 1960, 106, 1002—1007.—Schizophrenics 
are more susceptible to the illusion than nonschizo- 
phrenic patients, who in turn are more susceptible 
than normals.—W. L. Wilkins. 


(See also Abstracts 4940, 4946, 4956, 4957, 4960, 
5048, 5068) 
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Affective Disorders 


5264. Becker, J. (Duke U.) Achievement re- 
lated characteristics of manic-depressives. J. ab- 
norm. soc. Psychol., 1960, 60, 334-339.—Manic-de- 
pressive personality structure was studied in relation 
to objective measures of achievement, conformity, 
and authoritarianism. The results were related to 
previous research and to theory as regards the etiol- 
ogy of manic-depressive personality traits. (23 ref.) 
—G. H. Frank. 


5265. Bonime, W. Depression as a practice: 
Dynamic and psychotherapeutic considerations. 
Comprehensive Psychiat., 1960, 1, 194-198.—The 
proposition is offered that depression is not a pas- 
sively experienced or reactive interpersonal response 
but an active means of relating to people. Depres- 
sives are manipulative and hostile. Although com- 
passion is called for, the therapist should not be 
diverted by the suffering of the depressive. The 
depressive must see how his behavior when frustrated 
alienates those who want to help him. The therapist, 
through his understanding, may prevent the depres- 
sive practice from sabotaging therapy.—D. Prager. 


5266. Capstick, Alan. (Whitchurch Hosp., Car- 
diff, England) Urban and rural suicide. /. ment. 
Sci., 1960, 106, 1327-1336.—While urban rates are 
higher in Wales, there was a vulnerability to suicide 
among males in sparsely populated rural areas who 
were farmers in especially remote areas. Seasonal 
variations are somewhat more marked among rural 
suicides—W. L. Wilkins. 


5267. Foulds, G. A. (Runwell Hosp., Wickford, 
England) Psychotic depression and age. J/. ment. 
Sci., 1960, 106, 1394-1397.—Item analysis of re- 
sponses of neurotic depressives and of psychotic de- 
pressives under and over age 60 suggests that depres- 
sives over age 60 may be more likely to be neurotic 
depressives than current psychiatric opinion judges. 
—W. L. Wilkins. 


5268. Roth, M. Depressive states and their 
borderlands: Diagnosis and treatment. Compre- 
hensive Psychiat., 1960, 1, 135-155—When the pic- 
ture is purely depressive, antidepressive drugs should 
be tried first. The most important growing points in 
the area of causation of depression are those pro- 
vided by biochemical effects exerted by drugs with 
antidepressive effects. In the causation and relief of 
depressive states, specific biochemical and physiolog- 
ical mechanisms in the hypothalamus and midbrain 
are probably at work.—D. Prager. 


5269. Stengel, E. (U. Sheffield, England) The 
complexity of motivations to suicidal attempts. 
J. ment. Sci., 1960, 106, 1388-1393.—Suicide has a 
multiplicity and an ambiguity of motivations: the 
wish to die and to live simultaneously, a possibility 
of gambling with life, an appeal to the social life 
surrounding the person flirting with suicide, and the 
desire to influence people near and dear—W. L. 
Wilkins. 

5270. Stengel, E. Some unexplored aspects of 
suicide and attempted suicide. Comprehensive 
Psychiat., 1960, 1, 71-79.—The suicidal attempt is 
based on the following motives acting concomitantly : 
the wish to die, the desire to attack others inside and 
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outside oneself, the appeal for love and help, and the 
urge to challenge fate. In studying the effects of 
suicidal threats on transference and countertransfer- 
ence, the psychoanalyst may contribute to the reduc- 
tion of suicidal acting out.—D. Prager. 


5271. Stoller, Robert J., & Estess, Floyd M. (U. 
California, Los Angeles) Suicides in medical and 
surgical wards of general hospitals. J. chronic 
Dis., 1960, 12, 592-599.—"Thirty-three patients over 
a 10-year period . . . committed suicide.’”’ These are 
described, and a program for the reduction of such 
incidents is outlined—V. G. Laties. 


(See also Abstracts 4952, 5001) 


Physiological Correlates 


5272. Altschule, M., & Giancola, J. N. Effect of 
injections of placebos on blood glutathione levels 
and eosinophil counts in chronic schizophrenia. 
Comprehensive Psychiat., 1960, 1, 250-252.—Blood 
glutathione level and eosinophil counts in 9 schizo- 
phrenics were reduced for several weeks following 
placebo injections. 3 of the 9 showed laboratory 
improvement and clinical improvement. The cause 
of this improvement was not ascertainable—D. 
Prager. 

PsYCHONEUROSES 


5273. Barry, H., & Lindemann, E. (Harvard U. 
Medical School) Critical ages for maternal be- 
reavement in psychoneuroses. Psychosom. Med., 
1960, 22, 166-181.—The histories of 947 patients with 
neuroses or psychosomatic disorders (395 male and 
552 female) were studied. Death of the mother be- 
fore the child is 5 years old is more frequent in 
psychoneuroses than in the total population. Loss of 
the mother during childhood is more common in 
women psychoneurotics than among males. The most 
critical age for maternal death in little girls who later 
developed neuroses is from birth through age 2. 
Death of the father follows frequencies in the general 
population. (21 ref.)—W. G. Shipman, 


5274. Kerry, R. J. (United Sheffield Hosp., Eng- 
land) Phobia of outer space. J. ment. Sci., 1960, 
106, 1383-13874 cases of neurotic anxiety with 
phobias of outer space illustrate the influence of cul- 
tural factors on neurotic symptoms.—W. L. Wilkins. 


5275. Pleshkova, T. V. (Pavlov Inst. Physiology, 
Leningrad, USSR) Sledovye uslovnye tormoza 
bol’nykh istericheskim nevrozom. [Conditioned 
trace inhibition in hysterical neurotics.] Zh. vyssh. 
nervn. Deiatel., 1960, 10, 512-518.—Utilizing condi- 
tioned wink reflexes and the accompanying verbal 
report, the formation of conditioned trace inhibition 
was studied in 35 hysterics and 11 near normal Ss. 
In one group of Ss the “trace pause” was gradually 
extended from 2-10 sec. in the course of formation of 
trace inhibition; in the 2nd group a pause, 10 sec. in 
duration, was suddenly introduced. “The formation 
of conditioned trace inhibition and the reflection of 
the connections between its components in the second 
signal system” were more difficult in hysterics than in 
normal Ss and were more impeded after the sudden 
introduction of the protracted trace pause than after 
its gradual extension. The data point to the “weak- 
ness of conditioned cortical inhibition and to the 
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strongly pronounced character of external inhibition” 
in hysterics.—/. D. London. 


5276. Salfield, D. J., & Fish, J. R. John’s post- 
concussional neurosis. Acta paedopsychiat., 1960, 
27, 30-40.—A boy of 7 suffered head injuries. Al- 
though there was no significant predisposition and 
the injury was not objectively serious, psychopatho- 
logical symptoms of character and temperament did 
not disappear despite lengthy neurological and psy- 
chiatric treatment. Contrary to opinions expressed 
in current literature, the state may last indefinitely — 
G. Rubin-Rabson. 


5277. Talland, G. A. (Harvard U. Medical 
School) A microgenetic approach to the amnesic 
syndrome. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1960, 61, 255- 
262.—A continuation of a program of research on 
Korsakoff'’s disease. Tachistoscopically presented 
stimuli of increasing clarity were used to assess basic 
cognitive functions. Impaired capacity in cognition 
was seen to be an associative symptom to amnesia. 
The findings are related to Hebb’s neurophysiological 


model. (22 ref.) —G. Frank. 


5278. Wang, Jing-huo, & Lee Hsin-tien. (Acad. 
Sinica, Peking, China) Preliminary study of the 
etiology of neurasthenia.} Acta psychol. Sinica, 
1960, No. 1, 46-53.—This paper analyzes the etiology 
of 283 neurasthenics. It shows that external agents 
cause overstrain of cortical activity only through the 
internal characteristics of the patient—the functional 
state of the cortex and the patient’s recognition. The 
authors draw the following preliminary conclusion: 
the patient's attitude toward his work, study, and life 
has great effect on the generation and development 
of neurasthenia. (English summary)—C. T. Mor- 
gan. 


5279. Warren, W. 


don, England) 


(Bethlem Royal Hosp., Lon- 
Some relationships between the 
psychiatry of children and of adults. J. ment. Sci., 


1960, 106, 815-826.—Longitudinal studies of child- 
hood and adolescent psychiatric problems are badly 
needed. Suggestions from the first 187 patients fol- 
lowed into adult life from the adolescent clinic at 
Sethlem: Royal Hospital can be made: school phobia, 
even when treated so that the child goes back to 
school, frequently is prodromal of adult phobic states ; 
obsessional features seem to be predictive of later 
obsessional states; the heterogeneity of the psycho- 
pathic personality is such as to make prediction fairly 
difficult—W. L. Wilkins. 


(See also Abstracts 4628, 4737, 4738, 4959, 5049, 
5092, 5098, 5103) 


PSYCHOSOMATICS 


5280. Calden, G., Dupertuis, C. W., Hokanson, 
J. E., & Lewis, W. C. (VA Hosp., Madison, Wis.) 
Psychosomatic factors in the rate of recovery 
from tuberculosis. Psychosom. Med., 1960, 22, 345- 
355.—43 fast-recovering patients were compared with 
62 slow-recovering patients on various admission 
data, including an MMPI. The fast recoverers were 
significantly younger, more acutely ill, in the initial 
phases of treatment, and mesomorphic or ectomorphic 
rather than endomorphic. Personality-wise they were 
more enthusiastic, optimistic, confident, more socially 
outgoing, more overtly aggressive, and less preoc- 
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cupied with their physical ailments and emotional 
problems than were the slow recoverers. (16 ref.)— 
W. G. Shipman. 


5281. Cleveland, S. E., & Fisher, S. (Baylor U. 
Coll. Medicine) A comparison of psychological 
characteristics and physiological reactivity in ulcer 
and rheumatoid arthritis groups: I. Psychological 
measures. Psychosom. Med., 1960, 22, 283-289.— 
“A group of 26 male rheumatoid arthritics and 33 
male duodenal ulcer patients are examined using a 
brief interview and the Holtzman ink blot test. In 
the main, results of the earlier study are supported. 
These include a tendency for arthritics to report 
greater participation earlier in life in rugged physical 
activity. Analysis of the ink blot test indicates 
arthritics and ulcer patients entertain contrasting and 
unique body images. Strong hostile affect is present 
in both groups, but the two differ in method of dis- 
posing of these feelings.”"—W. G. Shipman. 


5282. Eigenbrode, C. R., & Shipman, W.G. (U. 
Pittsburgh School Medicine) The body image bar- 
rier concept. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1960, 60, 
450-452.—""A check was made on whether the Ror- 
schach Barrier score of 54 patients with external 
psychosomatic disorders were greater than those of 
29 patients with internal psychosomatic disorders. 
Statistical analysis showed no evidence of difference 
in the distribution of Barrier scores in the two 
groups. The potentialities of the Barrier approach 
cannot be truly assessed until ambiguities in the 
theory are clarified and until the scale is improved 
as a measuring instrument.”—G. H. Frank. 


5283. Fisher, S., & Cleveland, S. E. (Baylor U. 
Coll. Medicine) A comparison of psychological 
characteristics and physiological reactivity in ul- 
cer and rheumatoid arthritis groups: II. Differ- 
ences in physiological reactivity. Psychosom. 
Med., 1960, 22, 290-293.—“This study was concerned 
with testing the hypothesis that patients with body 
exterior versus body interior psychosomatic symp- 
toms would differ in their tendencies to channel 
excitation to the body exterior as contrasted to the 
body interior. The GSR and heart rate were used 
to measure exterior and interior reactivity respec- 
tively. A group of [26 male] rheumatoid arthritics 
(exterior symptom site) and a group of [34 male] 
patients with duodenal ulcers (interior site) were 
compared in terms of GSR and heart rate under con- 
ditions of stress and rest. The results in general 
were supportive of the hypothesis."—W. G. Ship- 


man. 


5284. Greaves, D. C., Green, P. E., & West, L. J. 
(U. Oklahoma Medical Center) Psychodynamic 
and psychophysiological aspects of pseudocyesis. 
Psychosom. Med., 1960, 22, 24-31.—Knowledge about 
the condition is reviewed, and an intensively studied 
case is presented. (19 ref.)—W. G. Shipman, 


5285. Greenfield, N. S. (U. Wisconsin Medical 
School) Allergy and the need for recognition. 
J. consult. Psychol., 1958, 22, 230-232.—“The hy- 
pothesis that there is a greater need for recognition 
among a group of individuals being treated for al- 
lergic sensitivity than among a control group was 
tested with a university student health population. 
Within the definition of the method and the sample 
the hypothesis was confirmed. It was emphasized 
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that no causal relationship was implied by these find- 
ings.”’—Author summary. 


5286. Héck, K. Zum Krankheitsbild der neuro- 
tischen Reaktionen in der heutigen Zeit. [To the 
casuistics of neurotic reactions today.] Psychiat. 
Neurol. med. Psychol., Leipzig, 1960, 12, 99-102.— 
The histories of 800 unselected patients (seen at the 
Psychotherapeutic Outpatient Clinic of the Haus der 
Gesundheit, East Berlin, during a 2-year period) are 
analyzed statistically. The age group 18-35 definitely 
predominates with men somewhat in the majority. 
Precipitating stress usually lies in conflicts of rela- 
tionships at home and at work and far less in trau- 
matic experiences, guilt feelings, or problems of con- 
science. The therapeutic consequences are discussed 
with emphasis on autogenous training and group 
psychotherapy. (Russian summary)—C. T. Bever. 


5287. Kissen, D. M. (U. Glasgow, Scotland) A 
scientific approach to clinical research in psycho- 
somatic medicine. Psychosom. Med., 1960, 22, 118- 
126.—Psychosomatic concepts are defined. Research 
designs and methodology are reviewed. (20 ref.)— 
W. G. Shipman. 


5288. Knapp, P. H., & Nemetz, S. J. (Boston U. 
School Medicine) Acute bronchial asthma. Psy- 
chosom. Med., 1960, 22, 42-55.—406 asthmatic at- 
tacks occurred in 9 Ss with chronic bronchial asthma 
who had been studied intensively in psychiatric and 
psychoanalytic interviews. After asthma became es- 
tablished depression (feelings of sadness, helpless- 
ness, and hopelessness) appeared. The main pro- 
dromal feature was excitement, usually with an angry 
or anxious coloring. Changes in environment within 


48 hours prior to an attack were chiefly loss of a 


person or closeness to a person. They were con- 
sidered to frustrate powerful impulses or stimulate 
eroticized or dangerous impulses. (28 ref.)—W. G. 
Shipman. 


5289. Knapp, Peter H. (Boston U. School 
Medicine) Acute bronchial asthma: II. Psycho- 
analytic observations on fantasy, emotional 
arousal, and partial discharge. Psychosom. Med., 
1960, 22, 88-105.—Psychoanalysis of 1 man with 
chronic paroxysmal bronchial asthma led to the 
conclusion that asthmatic attacks occurred when one 
is in a passive, depressed mood. Strong drives and 
emotions are aroused along with fantasies of danger- 
ous interaction with the outer world. A_ broad 
schema for understanding acute asthma is proposed. 
(35 ref.)—W. G. Shipman. 


5290. Koupernik, C. (37, Rue Erlanger, Paris, 
France) Epileptic paroxysms of a vegetative and 
anxious nature in children: Two case histories. 
J. child Psychol. Psychiat., 1960, 1, 146-155.—Au- 
thentic epileptic attacks produced symptoms asso- 
ciated with psychosomatic illnesses, e.g., epigastric 
pains and asthma. Therefore, not every psycho- 
somatic illness should be viewed as having a causal 
and determining psychological factor—J. M. Reis- 
man, 


5291. LeShan, L., & Reznikoff, M. (Inst. Ap- 
plied Biology, N.Y.) A psychological factor ap- 
parently associated with neoplastic disease. J. 
abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1960, 60, 439-440.—“A grow- 
ing body of literature suggests that there are some 
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correlations between personality organization and the 
occurrence of malignant disease. . . . Our data sug- 
gest that under certain conditions, early emotional 
trauma [in this instance, early birth of a sib] may 
interact with other factors and play a part in the 
etiology of a later malignancy . . . psychological 
factors apparently must be viewed as being of some 
significance in the development of malignant disease, 
and to integrate this knowledge with the physiolog- 
ical findings in this field” is needed —G. H. Frank. 


5292. Niekisch, H. Zur Psychopathologie des 
adrenogenitalen Syndroms. [Psychopathology of 
the adrenogenital syndrome.] Acta paedopsychiat., 
1960, 27, 292-298.—In a somatically complete syn- 
drome with marked behavior disorders, neither long- 
term psychotherapy, remedial education, hormone 
therapy, or plastic surgery of the external genitals 
proved effective. Within the complex psychopathol- 
ogy was a neurotic maldevelopment, and it is un- 
certain whether the hormonally induced psychic 
alteration or a less definable psychopathic constitution 
militated against therapeutic success—G. Rubin- 
Rabson. 


5293. Nussbaum, K. Somatic complaints and 
homeostasis in psychiatric patients. Psychiat. 
Quart., 1960, 34, 311-332.—In 135 patients with 
somatic complaints in a VA mental hygiene clinic, 
the number of overt psychotic and borderline re- 
actions was found to be surprisingly large. Overt 
and latent psychosis occurred least often in cases of 
headache and cardiovascular complaints and most 
often in cases of genito-urinary, gastrointestinal, mus- 
culoskeletal, skin, allergic, and endocrine disorders. 
Somatization appears to effectively maintain a bal- 
ance between psychological and physiological chan- 
nels of reaction to stress, averting psychotic decom- 
pensation or the development of organic pathology 
in many cases. This homeostatic balance may be 
mediated in the diencephalic area, which seems to 
play an important role in the genesis of neuroses, 
psychoses, and psychosomatic illness. Psychotherapy 
of patients with somatic complaints should be handled 
with caution.—D. Prager. 


5294. Patterson, V., Block, Jeanne, Block, Jack, 
& Jackson, D. D. (U. California, Berkeley) The 
relation between intention to conceive and symp- 
toms during pregnancy. Psychosom. Med., 1960, 
22, 373-376.—Using questionnaire responses of 18 
mothers of schizophrenic children, 37 mothers of 
mildly disturbed children, and 28 mothers of undis- 
turbed children, it was found that mothers with an 
unplanned pregnancy had significantly more symp- 
toms during pregnancy than did those whose preg- 
nancy was planned.—W. G. Shipman. 


5295. Plesch, Egon. (London, England) Rosa- 
cea and morbid reddening. Psychosom. Med., 1960, 
22, 377-390.—5 female patients were studied via 
psychoanalysis, and cross validation was done by 
interviewing another 15 cases. All Ss had a very 
strong identification with the father, forced to the 
surface by exhibitionistic impulses. This identifica- 
tion was a defense against infantile, aggressive im- 
pulses. Loss of or threatened downfall of the defense 
led to reddening and anger. In each case there was 
infantile privation by a severely neurotic or psychotic 
mother. (21 ref.)\—W. G. Shipman. 
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5296. Reca, Telma, & Speier, Anny. La repre- 
sentacién del sintoma en los trastornos psico- 
somaticos: Observaciones sobre la representacion 
de la enuresis. [The representation of the symptom 
in psychosomatic disturbances: Observations on the 
representation of enuresis.} Acta meuropsiquiat. 
Argent., 1959, 5, 272—285.—Cases are classified into 
those in which the symptom is not mentioned in the 
treatment and those in which the child refers to the 
symptom or represents it. 3 forms of expression 
stand out: conscious verbal, direct, or symbolic. The 
symbolic is the typical mode of expression and seems 
to follow mechanisms of defense and regression. The 
gravity of aggressions or anxiety seems to depend on 
the attitude of the environment toward the symptom 
and toward the child, type of personality structure, 
and the degree of depth of conflict—W. W. Meissner. 


5297. Soulé, M., & Sakellaropoulos, P. Etude 
statistique simple des relations affectives de la 
mére et de son enfant asthmatique. [Statistical 
study of the affective relations of mother and asth- 
matic child.] Rev. Franc. Psychanal., 1959, 23, 717- 
743.—Nervous, authentic psychosomatic, and preg- 
nancy difficulties among 33 women are compared with 
a control group of the same number for relation with 
problems in mother-child response. If only serious 
difficulties among the test group are considered, 57% 
as against 15% of controls have affective problems 
with their children; if the milder difficulties are in- 
cluded, then 81% of the test group as against 39% of 
the controls.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


5298. Titchener, J. L., Riskin, J.. & Emerson, R. 
(U. Cincinnati) The family in psychosomatic 
process. Psychosom, Med., 1960, 22, 127-142.—The 
authors urge the field study method of the anthropolo- 
gist in observing the whole family when the object 
relations aspects of psychosomatic hypotheses are 
being investigated. A case was presented, and it was 
shown “that the patient's adaptation was conditioned 
by an interlocking set of relationships within the 
family.”—-W.. G. Shipman. 


5299. Wittkower, E. D. (McGill U., Canada) 
Twenty years of North American psychosomatic 
medicine. Psychosom. Med., 1960, 22, 308-316.— 
The research achievements and the changing styles of 
research methodology are reported. The sequence of 
theoretical notions and present theoretical problems 
are presented. Suggestions are made for future lines 
of research. (49 ref.)—W. G. Shipman. 


5300. Zimet, C. N., & Berger, A. S. (Yale U. 
School Medicine) Emotional factors in primary 
glaucoma. Psychosom. Med., 1960, 22, 391-399.— 
“The MMPI and the DAP tests were administered to 
19 patients with primary glaucoma and to a 16- 
patient control group with nonglaucomatous eye dis- 
ease matched as to age, sex, race, socioeconomic class, 
chronicity of eye disease, and degree of visual im- 
pairment.” Controls had more pathology on these 
tests than did the glaucomas. Those with minimal 
visual impairment had more pathology on the MMPI 
than those with marked visual impairment. While no 
differences were found for narrow or wide filtration 
angle, those with low eye pressure had more pathol- 
ogy on the MMPI than those with high eye pressure. 
—W. G. Shipman. 


(See also Abstract 5273) 
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5301. Campanelle, Thomas C. Psychology of 
education. Philadelphia, Pa.: Chilton, 1960. ix, 278 
p. $5.50.—The author has aimed at clarifying and 
reconciling divergent views of psychologists and 
theologians about educational psychology. The au- 
thor repudiates systems of educational psychology 
which teach naturalism, determinism, and relativity 
of truth or morals. There are chapters on how chil- 
dren develop, intelligence, mental hygiene, personal- 
ity, individual differences, the exceptional child, and 
the psychology of social adjustment—E. M. Bower. 

5302. Feder, Daniel D., & Sillers, Daniel J. (U. 
Denver), Noninstructional services. Rev. educ. 
Res., 1962.30, 361-370.—The following college and 
university personnel services are examined: housing, 
social and extra-class activities, financial aid and 
student employment, placement and follow-up, health 
services, religious activities and counseling, and 
orientation. There is increased awareness of the need 
for evaluative study of program operation. Profes- 
sionally prepared persons tend to question the validity 
of practices which are neither based on data nor 
pragmatically evaluated. (73 ref.)—F. Goldsmith. 

5303. Fishman, J. A. (U. Pennsylvania) Social 
science research relevant to American Jewish ed- 
ucation: Third annual bibliographic review. 
Jewish Educ., 1960, 30(2), 35-45.—A review of 75 
empirical and theoretical studies which were pub- 
lished in large part between 1955-58. These studies 
are grouped under the following topics: demography, 
suburbia, acculturation, identification, family, value 
conflict and value congruence, social stratification, 
political orientation, community leadership, commu- 
nity disorganization, and intergroup relations. In 
closing, 21 recent examples of general educational 
psychology research are briefly reviewed.—Author 
abstract. 


5304. Herman, Simon N., & Schild, Erling. 
(Hebrew U., Jerusalem, Israel) Contexts for the 
study of cross-cultural education. J. soc. Psychol., 
1960, 52, 231-250.—A panel study of American 
Jewish students in Israel. The first questionnaire 
was administered prior to departure from the United 
States ; thereafter questionnaires and interviews were 
given during a year-long sojourn, and questionnaires 
and interviews were administered 6 months after 
return to the United States. The problems of learn- 
ing and adjustment of the student in a foreign coun- 
try are viewed as those of a person in a new psycho- 
logical situation, as those of a stranger in the host 
society, and as those of a person in overlapping situa- 
tions. Attention is given to the effect of the time 
perspective of the visiting student on the cross-cul- 
tural experience. Change in the cross-cultural situa- 
tion is viewed as an instance of re-education involv- 
ing changes in cognitions, values, or action —Author 
abstract. 


5305. Lénard, Ferenc. Science 


( Pedagogical 
Inst., Budapest, Hungary) A neveléslélektan prob- 


lémai. [Problems of educational psychology.]} 
Magyar pszichol. Szle., 1960, 17, 20-29.—A discus- 
sion on educational psychology’s relation to psychol- 
ogy and pedagogy is followed by a psychological 
appraisal of the pedagogic activity. A differentiation 
between educational and pedagogical psychology is 
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suggested, the latter to include extramural education 
and learning. The problems of educational psychol- 
ogy in terms of cognitive activity, perception, learn- 


ing, and thought processes are then discussed. (Rus- 
sian & English summaries )—E. Friedman. 
5306. Levin, Gid’on. Hahistaklut behoraat 


hapsikhologia. [Observation in teaching psychol- 
ogy.] Ofakim, 1959, 13, 272-273.—Comments on in- 
struction on behalf of the Ministry of Education and 
Culture in Israel to enrich the teaching of psychology 
in Teacher Training Colleges by practical observa- 
tion of children in real life situations. Kinds of 
observation are distinguished and analyzed. The 
Training College teacher should keep in mind that he 
guides teachers, not psychologists—H. Ormian. 

5307. Stuit, Dewey B. (State U. Iowa) Eval- 
uations of institutions and programs. Rev. educ. 
Res., 1960, 30, 371-384.—Although the actual results 
achieved thus far are not impressive, the current 
interest in and support for institutional evaluation 
bode well for the decade ahead. In addition to tech- 
nical problems there are the problems of complacency 
over the quality of higher education and skepticism 
as to the workability of new, objective techniques in 
institutional evaluation. In some cases the skepticism 
becomes hostility because of a fear that evaluation 
may disclose “skeletons in the closet” or mav inte: 
fere with the freedom of an institution in deciding ‘t 
curriculum and teaching practices. (69 ref.)—-F. 
Goldsmith. 

5308. Trow, W. C. (U. Michigan) Psychology 
in teaching and learning. Boston, Mass.: Houghton 
Mifflin, 1960. xvi, 488 p. $5.75—The content of 
this text is arranged on the basis of empirical prin- 
ciples derived from research and experience rather 
than the usual systematically arranged topics taught 
in the first course in educational psychology. Events 
calling for psychological understanding and handling 
are presented approximately in the same order in 
which the beginning teacher is likely to meet them, 
starting with the class as an audience, extending to 
individual differences and to learning, and finally to 
manipulation of group processes.—L. G. Schmidt. 


5309. Young, Richard H. (Northwestern U. 
Medical School) Medical education in the U.S. 
J. med. Educ., 1959, 34, 802-813.—A brief summary 
of the history, current status, and problems of medical 
education in the United States by the Secretary of the 
Association of American Medical Colleges. Of spe- 
cial interest to psychologists are the sections on 
“problems and trends” and (educational) “experi- 
ments.” (44 ref.)—J. T. Cowles. 


(See also Abstract 4835) 


Scuoot & Classroom LEARNING 


5310. Adams, Pauline Austin, & Adams, Joe K. 
(Menlo Park, Calif.) Confidence in the recogni- 
tion and reproduction of words difficult to spell. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1960, 73, 544-552.—A total of 100 
undergraduate students were asked to recognize 
and/or recall the correct spelling of 100 words and 
to rate (a) the degree of confidence they felt in their 
performance and (b) the familiarity of the words in 
the test. Results indicate increasing confidence with 
increasing familiarity and greater confidence in rec- 
ognition than in recall—R. H. Waters. 





PSYCHOLOGY 35: 5306-5315 
5311. Beliaev, B. V. Osnovnye voprosy psik- 
hologii obucheniia inostrannym iazykam. [Basic 
problems in the psychology of teaching foreign lan- 
guages.| Vop. Psikhol., 1960, 6(6), 49-58.—‘The 
grammarian-translational and direct methods of for- 
eign language teaching fail to satisfy either the aims 
of learning or the laws of psychology. The best re- 
sults in foreign language studies can be attained 
through the so-called conscious-practical method. . . . 
Practical speech activity (listening, reading, speak- 
ing, and writing) without use of native language or 
translation” is very important in learning foreign 
languages. “However, the learning of speech should 
be preceded by a conscious analysis of various lin- 
guistic facts, and the teacher should make every effort 
to develop the ability to think in the foreign language. 
. . . Linguistic learning should start with oral speech 
and then pass on to written speech.” It is necessary 
to teach not so much “receptive and reproductive 
foreign speech” as it is to teach “productive foreign 
speech.”—/. D. London. 
5312. Cutts, Norma E., & Moseley, N. (New 
Haven State Teachers Coll.) Teaching the dis- 
orderly pupil in elementary and secondary school. 
New York: Longmans, Green, 1957. vii, 170 p. 
$1.90.—Classroom misbehavior is seen as caused by 
unsolved problems in the personality and environment 
f the pupil and is presented in relation to delin- 
quency. mental illness, and social maladjustment. 
Methods of control and prevention are suggested. 
Fach chapter provides a bibliography and practical 
uggestions for the classroom and the community. 
The book is largely based on material provided by 
teachers and students.—L. V. Steinzor. 


5313. Gillham, Helen L. (Wheelock Coll.) 
Helping children accept themselves and others. 
New York: Columbia Univer. Press, 1959. viii, 56 p. 
$1.00.—“This pamphlet is written for classroom 
teachers. Its major purpose is to show how everyday 
living experiences ...can be utilized to develop 
within each child acceptance of himself and others as 
well as to foster and enhance intellectual learnings.” 
—C. T. Morgan. 


5314. Gius, John A., Bloomers, Paul J., Meyers, 
Russell, & Tidrick, Robert T. (State U. Iowa) 
The effect of voluntary vs. obligatory textbook 
assignments and recitations on learning principles 
of surgery. J. med. Educ., 1959, 34, 657-661.—In 
comparing the effect of voluntary versus obligatory 
textbook assignments and recitations upon actual 
material learned in surgery, the University of Iowa 
reported no significant results. Divided into control 
and experimental groups, 3-year medical students 
performed the same whether with assigned or volun- 
tary surgical readings. Methods of student selection 
and grouping, means for testing, and precautions 
taken against compromising results are discussed.— 


J. T. Cowles. 


5315. Kostiuk, G. S. (Inst. Psychology, Kiev, 
USSR) _ Psikhologicheskie voprosy soedineniia 
obucheniia s proizvoditelnym trudom. [Psycho- 
logical problems in uniting school learning with pro- 
duction work.] Vop. Pstkhol., 1960, 6(6), 3-22.— 
Various psychological conditions are discussed under 
which fusion of school learning and production work 
becomes a powerful factor in raising the quality of 
learning in school and improving the special training 
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of pupils for employment in modern industrial and 
agricultural enterprises. It is held that the unifica- 
tion of learning work provides highly favorable con- 
ditions for the “overall development of needs, inter- 
ests, and abilities in a growing personality as well as 
the development of high working and moral stand- 
ards.”"—J. D. London. 


5316. Liu Ching-ho. (Academia Sinica, Peking, 
China) [A psychological study on experimental 
teaching of algebra to primary school children.] 
Acta psychol. Sinica, 1960, No. 1, 1-27.—Two 5th- 
grade classes comprising 87 children aged 10-11 who 
would normally not reach algebra for another 2 years 
were taught simple equations in algebra and tested as 
regards: the tendency to a higher level of abstraction 
through using algebra to solve arithmetical problems, 
the understanding and use of formulae, and the grasp 
of the rules governing the relation between numbers. 
Within 1 month, with no extra hours of teaching, the 
children did at least % of all the problems set in the 
arithmetic textbooks of the 5th and 6th year primary 
school grades and the junior school Ist grade. They 
were superior in their grasp of rules and in the use 
of formulae. The experiment shows that children of 
this grade reach a high level of abstraction and sug- 
gests that higher abstract symbols are a better vehicle 
for abstract thought. (English summary)—C. T. 
Morgan. 

5317. McKeachie, W. J. (U. Michigan) The 
improvement of instruction. Rev. educ. Res., 1960, 
30, 351-360.—Recent research on the improvement of 
instruction has not resulted in clear-cut conclusions 
about the realtive effectiveness of varying teaching 
methods. Discussion in small classes where problem- 


solving techniques are used is superior to didactive 


lecture in large classes. Instruction by closed-circuit 
television seems to be slightly inferior to conventional 
instructions for most outcomes. Interaction between 
teacher characteristics, teaching methods, student 
characteristics, and other variables appear to be sig- 
nificant determinants of instructional effectiveness. 
(52 ref.) —F. Goldsmith. 


5318. Muuss, Rolf E. (Goucher Coll.) The ef- 
fects of a one- and two-year causal learning pro- 
gram. J. Pers., 1960, 28, 479-491.—“The purpose of 
this study was to investigate the extent to which Ss 
who had participated in an experimental learning 
program designed to develop self understanding and 
an appreciation of the dynamics of human behavior 
differ from control Ss on measures of causality and 
mental health.” 25 6th-grade Ss who had been in the 
program 2 years were matched for IQ, sex, and age 
with another group of 25 who had been in the pro- 
gram for 1 year, as well as a 3d group of 25 control 
Ss with no special training in causality. 4 tests were 
used to measure causality and 6 tests to measure 
mental health. “For each of the ten variables a 
randomized analysis of variance design was utilized. 
. . . In general the findings support the hypothesis 
that experimental Ss show more knowledge of causal- 
ity and they respond more in line with mental health 
criteria.” (16 ref.)—G. T. Lodge. 


5319. Nekrasova, K. A. (Gorki Pedagogical 
Inst.) Ob aktivizatsii myshleniia studentov v 
protsesse lektsionnogo prepodavaniia. [On activa- 
tion of thinking in students in the process of teaching 
by lecture.] Vop. Psikhol., 1960, 6(6), 166-171.— 


PSYCHOLOGY 


The lecture method in teaching psychology has been 
insufficiently explored and, as ordinarily practiced, is 
defective. Examples are given of how to manage a 
lecture with interlarded questioning and discussion.— 
I. D. London. 


5320. Repkin, V. V. Formirovanie orfografi- 
cheskogo navyka kak umstvennogo deistviia. 
[The formation of orthographic skill as one of mental 
operation.] Vop. Psikhol., 1960, 6(2), 135-141.— 
The author concludes after discussion of the evidence 
that the “formation of orthographic skills is subject 
to the same principles and advances through the same 
stages which were formulated by P. IA. Gal’perin in 
the general form for mental operations.” Thereupon, 
he recommends a method for teaching such skills, 
based on Gal’perin’s theory.—/. D. London. 


(See also Abstract 4714) 


LEARNING & INSTRUCTIONAL AIDS 


5321. Cameron, Charles C. (Hahnemann Med- 
ical Coll.) Five schools linked together for TV 
teaching. J. med. Educ., 1959, 34, 1077-1081.—An 
experimental program on closed-circuit TV as a 
teaching medium in medical education demonstrated 
the potential usefulness of such a technique, especially 
when there are few expert teachers. Performed for 
Philadelphia’s 5 medical schools, the experiment pre- 
sented a series of 5 lectures on forensic pathology. 
With a camera on his microscope, or just above the 
operating table, the lecturer was able to illustrate in 
final detail from a central “laboratory studio.” Stu- 
dents could question the lecturer through moderators 
and a 2-way phone and amplifier system placed in 
each school. Faculty members and some 1000 partic- 
ipating juniors and seniors showed positive attitudes 
toward the program.—J. T. Cowles. 

5322. Keasling, H. H., Gross, E. G., Long, J. P., 
Pittinger, C. B., Fouts, J. R., & Shipton, H. W. 
(State U. Iowa) Report on the use of closed- 
circuit television in the teaching of pharmacology. 
J. med. Educ., 1959, 34, 894-897.—Closed-circuit 
television is now replacing laboratory teaching espe- 
cially in demonstrations requiring close observation. 
The lecturer supervises the exercise gearing it to his 
discussion. Interruptions for student questions are 
permitted. Light sensitivity in the equipment permits 
ordinary room lighting for student notetaking. This 
method greatly reduces demonstration time. What 
particular feature accounts for the success of the 
program among students has not been identified. 
Schematic drawings and photographs of equipment 
are included.—J. T. Cowles. 


INTERESTS, ATTiTupEs, & ADJUSTMENT 


5323. Allen, Eric A. (Borough Road Coll.) 
Attitudes of children and adolescents in school. 
Educ. Res., 1960, 3, 65-80.—Adolescents must feel 
they are really being taught; that they are controlled 
and disciplined in a way that clearly recognizes the 
status they desire in the out-of-school world. They 
need to feel that school work has a bearing on them 
personally. Discipline, school work, and status are 
interrelated. Full-time education of adolescents needs 
to be in a setting as little like that of children as pos- 
sible. Adolescents do not think of themselves as 
children, nor do they think like children. Older 
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pupils are less favorably inclined toward school. 
Good conditions for social and personal maturation 
will provide an incentive that young people need to 
experience satisfaction and maintain favorable atti- 
tudes in a school and learning situation—P. D. 
Leedy. 

5324. Amatora, Mary. (St. Francis Coll., Fort 
Wayne) School interests in later childhood. £d- 
ucation, 1960, 81, 32-37.—A study of 359 4th-graders 
from 10 cooperating schools in widely separated areas 
of the United States was designed to elicit their true 
school-related interests by the open-end question. 
Responses fell into 12 academic and 4 nonacademic 
categories. Data were analyzed separately for each 
item category in both groups and separately for: 1st, 
2nd, and 3rd choices of school interest; sex differ- 
ences and similarities; differences in academic and 
nonacademic; and composite interest areas——S. M. 
Amatora. 


5325. Brandner, Victoria. (Liebiggasse 5, Vi- 
enna, Austria) Dynamik und Ineinanderwirken 
von Ejinstellungen. [Dynamics and mutual influ- 
ences of attitudes.] Z. exp. angew. Psychol., 1960, 
7, 663-680.—440 boys and girls between 10 and 14 
were asked to rate the performance of a very good 
and a very poor pupil of their class. The perform- 
ances were actually arranged to be objectively equal. 
Less errors were marked for the performance of the 
good than for the poor pupil. Also, the popularity of 


a pupil had an effect upon the number of mistakes 
found in his performance. 
difference in these trends. 
pits. 

5326. Coleman, James S. 


Boys and girls showed no 
(101 ref.)—W. J. Kop- 


(Johns Hopkins U.) 
Academic achievement and the structure of com- 
petition. Harv. educ. Rev., 1959, 29, 330-351.—The 
interests and values of approximately 8000 high 
school boys and girls were measured by a question- 
naire. Irrespective of the wide differences in par- 
ental background, type of school, and type of com- 
munity, there was a marked nonchalance and even a 
negative attitude towards scholastic matters. Possi- 
ble origins of this situation are considered and a 
remedy, in terms of a changed reward structure, 
suggested —C. M. Franks. 

5327. Davidson, Helen H., & Lang, Gerhard. 
(City Coll. NYC) Children’s perceptions of their 
teachers’ feelings toward them related to self- 
perception, school achievement and behavior. J. 
exp. Educ., 1960, 29, 107-118.—A check list of trait 
names consisting of 35 descriptive terms was admin- 
istered to 89 boys and 114 girls in Grades 4, 5, and 6 
in a New York City public school. Children were 
rated by their teachers for achievement and on a 
number of behavioral characteristics. Children’s per- 
ceptions of their teacher’s feelings toward them cor- 
related positively with self-perception. Achievement, 
social class position, and sex were also shown to be 
related to children’s perception of their teachers’ 
feelings—E. F. Gardner. 

5328. Demos, George D. (Long State Coll.) 
Attitudes of student ethnic groups on issues re- 
lated to education. Calif. J. educ. Res., 1960, 11, 
204-206, 224.—Responses on 29 attitude-toward-ed- 
ucation items by 3 groups of children in grades 7-12 
were obtained from: (a) a stratified random sample 
of Mexican-American children, (b) a randomly se- 
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lected sample of Anglo-American children, and (c) a 
sample of Anglo-American matched with the Mex- 
ican-American sample. Significant ethnic group dif- 
ferences were found. In all groups negative attitudes 
increased with age, and children below average in 
school achievement and intelligence expressed less 
favorable attitudes. Preventive and corrective efforts 
are discussed briefly —T. E. Newland. 


5329. Gladstone, Roy; Deal, Roy, & Drevdahl, 
John E. An exploratory study of remedial math- 
ematics. Proc. Okla. Acad. Sci., 1960, 40, 81-85.— 
Bright students who said they disliked or feared 
mathematics were divided into 2 matched groups. 
The experimental group had a course in which under- 
standing of the nature of mathematics was stressed. 
In addition, a clinical psychologist encouraged venti- 
lation of feelings during class time. The control 
group enrolled in regular courses. Changes in atti- 
tudes toward mathematics and achievement in math- 
ematics were assessed.—Author abstract. 


5330. Miller, Louis B., & Erwin, Edmond F. 
(U. Louisville School Medicine) A study of atti- 
tudes and anxiety in medical students. J. med. 
Educ., 1959, 34, 1089, 1092.—A test of 29 senior and 
90 sophomore medical students revealed a positive 
relation between anxiety and cynicism. Successful 
students are significantly more anxious than those on 
probation. No significant differences in cynicism 
were found between seniors and sophomores, or be- 
tween probationers and nonprobationers. Trends in 
cynicism from freshman to senior year are discussed. 
—J. T. Cowles. 

5331. Nobechi, Masayuki, 
(Doshisha U., Japan) “Study of Values” applied 
to Japanese students. Psychologia, 1957, 1, 120- 
122.—“The Study of Values ... was adapted for 
Japanese use . . . in its older form (1931) and in its 
revised form (1951).” This is “a study of Japanese 
students by T. Kimura by the older form and a study 
by M. Nobechi by the revised form.” There were no 
“great differences between the students in the United 
States and Japan, but in religious values we found 
that the students in the United States scored much 
higher than the Japanese students in spite of the fact 
that our subjects were students in a Christian uni- 
versity and college. Preference for religious values 
was the least in both men and women in the Japanese 
students, but in the United States, especially in 
women, it indicated a fairly high score. In the 
United States, the preference for social values was 
higher among women than among men, but on the 
contrary among Japanese students social values were 
not preferred so much and the frequency was rather 
low.”—C. T. Morgan. 


5332. Reissman, Leonard. (Tulane U.) The 
motivation and socialization of medical students. 
J. Hlth. hum. Behav., 1960, 1, 174-182.—A question- 
naire was given to 107 junior and senior medical 
students. The Ss were classified into 3 “types” ac- 
cording to the first reasons they gave for choosing a 
medical career: scientist, professional, and humani- 
tarian. Some representative findings are: (a) seniors 
show more self-reliance, independence, confidence, 
and familiarity with hospital routines; (b) “scien- 
tists” are more appreciative of hospital teaching and 
quickest to establish routines; (c) “humanitarians” 
make the best adjustment except to routines; and (d) 


& Kimura, Teiji. 
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“professionals” are the most routinized and procedure 


oriented. (4-item bibliogr., 3 tables)—L. A. Ost- 
lund 


5333. Tausch, Anne-Marie. (Padagogisches Inst., 
Weilburg, Germany) Empirische Untersuchungen 
iiber die Wirkung verschiedener Erziehungshalt- 
ungen im Erlebnis von Kindern. [Experimental 
investigations on the effect of different educational 
attitudes in the experience of children.] Z. exp. 
angew. Psychol., 1960, 7, 472-491.—Tests with 70 
children showed that certain educational attitudes of 
teachers consistently evoked similar reactions in 
pupils. Based on these results, predictions of the 
effectiveness of educational measures seem to be 
possible with a higher degree of probability—espe- 
cially in conflict situations —W. J. Koppitz 

5334. Wilson, Paul B., & Buck, R. C. (East 
Tennessee State Coll.) The educational ladder. 
Rural Sociol., 1960. 25, 404—413.—1908 high school 
sophomores in 74 Pennsylvania rural high schools 
were administered a questionnaire and the California 
Test of Personality. The following items were re- 
lated to continuation in school: village rather than 
rural residence, academic interest in science, students’ 
choice of white-collar employment, seeing blue-collar 
occupations as lowest status and white-collar as high 
status, business success and high standing of family, 
high IQ, higher total adjustment score, greater num- 
ber of memberships, smaller family, more positions of 
leadership, and more books read.—H. K. Moore. 


(See also Abstracts 4899, 4931, 5004) 
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Barezi, Gusztav. A  gydgypedagogiai 
pszichologia egyik problémaja: A  beszédhallas 
fejlesztése. [A problem of therapeutic pedagogy: 
The development of auditory speech.] Magyar 
pszichol. Szsle., 1960, 17, 43-49——A differentiation 
between sound hearing and speech hearing has to be 
made. According to Pavlovian principles, sound 
hearing is the function of the Ist signal system in 
contrast to speech hearing which is the function of 
the 2nd signal system. In cases of cortical lesion in 
the deaf and dumb, a functional compensation has to 
take place in order to replace functions of the dam- 
aged cortical areas. “As the auditory education of 
the deaf and dumb by sound stimuli alone does not 
solve their language problems (Urbantschitsch and 
Bezold), it’s quite evident that their missing cortical 
organization must be developed by methodological 
methods on the basis of psychological laws.” 
Through the author’s method of auditory education 
it is possible to achieve in the deaf and dumb nearly 
normal articulation and rhythm of speech. Measured 
by IQ test, the S’s ability for abstract thinking is also 
improved. (Russian & English summaries)—E. 
Friedman. 

5336. Cohen, Gavriel. 
rishot hahayim. 
life. ] 


SPECIAI 


Hamefager bekhol de- 
[The backward in all demands of 
Ofakim, 1959, 13, 142-163.—Based on experi- 
ence in educational-social treatment of backward chil- 


dren inside and outside “special education” institu- 
tions. The backward child is defined, and 4 groups 
are distinguished, without relation to conventional 
grouping methods such as IQ or motor ability. 
Proper treatment is possible in a “closed” educational 
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institution. Test results should be interpreted crit- 
ically. There is a discussion of the educator’s role 
and function, the institutional framework, the parents’ 
position, the difference between normal and special 
education, and the sexual development of backward 
children and its consequences.—H. Ormian. 

5337. Gallagher, James J.. Greenman, Margaret; 
Karnes, Merle, & King, Alvin. Individual class- 
room adjustments for gifted children in elemen- 
tary schools. Except. Child., 1960, 26, 409-422.—A 
case study method was utilized to adapt educational 
programming to individual needs. Evaluations of 
the child’s progress in such special programs were 
obtained from teachers and parents. Subjective re- 
ports indicated considerable progress, whereas objec- 
tive reports demonstrated little benefit. It was felt 
that attitude changes not measured by objective meth- 
ods were produced and did have an effect upon the 
child. Recommendations for more adequate educa- 
tional planning and for more adequate psychological 
servicing of such plans are presented.—A. Barclay. 


5338. Krasil’shchikova, D. I., & Khokhlachev, 
E. A. (Pedagogical Inst., Rostov, USSR) Zavisi- 
most’ zapominaniia slov inostrannogo iazyka ot 
sposobov raskrytiia ikh znacheniia i vremeni 
zauchivaniia. [Memorization of foreign words as 
a function of method of explaining their meaning and 
time of memorization.] Vop. Psikhol., 1960, 6(6), 
65-74.—Experimental lessons in German show that 
lexical interpretation of new foreign words produces 
more stable memorization than rote learning —J. D. 
London. 


5339. Lachmann, Frank M. (VA Regional Of- 
fice, NYC) Perceptual-motor development in 
children retarded in reading ability. J. consult. 
Psychol., 1960, 24, 427-431.—The Bender-Gestalt was 
given to children retarded in reading ability, to emo- 
tionally disturbed but normal readers, and to normal 
children. Distortions were less infrequent in normal 
children without reading disability. Differences be- 
tween emotionally disturbed, normal readers and those 
retarded in reading were not significant. The devel- 
opmental concept is important in understanding read- 
ing disability. (19 ref.)—A. A. Kramish. 


(See also Abstracts 5136, 5363) 


EpucaArionaAL GUIDANCE 


5340. Amos, William E. (District Columbia 
Children’s Center, Laurel, Md.) A study of the 
occupational awareness of a selected group of 
ninth grade Negro students. J. Negro Educ., 1960, 
24, 500-503.—This study was concerned about the 
amount and kind of information needed to supply 
occupational guidance. A questionnaire covering 75 
occupations was given to 28 girls and 36 boys in a 
Virginia high school. For each occupation, students 
estimated the employment opportunities for Negroes 
in Washington, D. C., and in the United States as a 
whole, and also the amount of employment of Negroes 
in each occupation. The results suggested (a) sex 
differences generally, (b) more accurate information 
about the national than the local scene, and (c) un- 
realistic ideas of the number of Negroes employed 
within particular occupations.—R. K. Williams. 


5341. Bloom, Benjamin S., & Webster, Harold. 
(U. Chicago) The outcomes of college. Rev. 
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educ. Res., 1960, 30, 321-333—Why many students 
do not finish their college work has been investigated 
many times over. Viewing mortality and survival 
from the institution’s viewpoint, the problem is one 
of determining the number and characteristics of stu- 
dents who do not get through to the end. From the 
individual’s viewpoint it seems to be whether he com- 
pletes that part of the educational program which 
makes sense to him. (50 ref.) —F. Goldsmith. 

5342. Cooper, Russell M., Mayhew, Lewis B., 
Medsker, Leland L., Blessing, James H., & Neud- 
ling, Chester L. The educational program. Rev. 
educ. Res., 1960, 30, 334-350.—Considerable em- 
pirical and historical research is helping to define the 
problems of higher education and to survey existing 
practices. There is a particular need now for case 
studies and analyses in depth which will show how 
and why important adjustments can occur. The 
greater concern with institutional research and self- 
studies which we now observe should help shape 
stronger educational programs in the future. (111 
ref.)—F. Goldsmith. 

5343. Gross, M. (Jewish Education Committee 
New York, NYC) Psychological services for 
Yeshivoth. Jewish Educ., 1960, 30(3), 22-32.—For 
the past 3 years the Department of Yeshivoth of the 
Jewish Education Committee has been sponsoring a 
program for psychological services, which has been 
reported in this article. The paper emphasizes the 
therapeutic aspects of the services which are pro- 
vided—V. D. Sanua. 

5344. Heilfron, Marilyn. The function of coun- 
seling as perceived by high school students. Per- 
sonnel guid. J., 1960, 39, 133-136.—High school 
students believe the counselor should give emphasis 
to the intellectually inferior, the socially immature, 
or the unrealistic in aspiration. Only obvious char- 
acter disorders should be referred to outside agencies 
for assistance.—S. Kavruck. 

5345. Hersov, L. A. (Child Guidance Training 
Centre, London, England) Persistent non-attend- 
ance at school. J. child Psychol. Psychiat., 1960, 1, 
130-136.—Case records of 50 children who refused to 
attend school, 50 truants, and 50 controls were ana- 
lyzed with a 124-item schedule covering such areas as 
family environment, school progress, and pattern of 
symptoms. Truants come from larger families where 
discipline is inconsistent, they more often experience 
maternal absence in infancy and paternal absence in 
childhood, their standard of work is poor, and their 
truancy is often part of other delinquent behavior. 
Refusers come from families with a higher incidence 
of neurosis. They are passive, dependent, and over- 
protected, but they exhibit a high standard of school- 
work. Refusal is a manifestation of psychoneurosis. 
—J. M. Reisman. 

5346. Hersov, L. A. (Child Guidance Training 
Centre, London, England) Refusal to go to school. 
J. child Psychol. Psychiat., 1960, 1, 137-145.—50 
cases seen in treatment were studied. The majority 
were timid and inhibited away from home but wilful 
and demanding at home, had mothers who were over- 
protective and controlled by the child, and had fathers 
who were inadequate and passive. lear of separa- 
tion was the commonest underlying factor. Follow- 
up showed 29 cases maintained improvement.—J. M. 
Reisman, 
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5347. Imber, Rebecca. (Israel Chipkin School, 
NYC) The school psychologist in a synagogue 
school. Jewish LEduc., 1960, 30(3), 33-38.—This 
paper focuses on the preventive aspects of a mental 
health program in the synagogue school.—l’. D. 
Sanua. 


5348. Miller, Jerry L. L. Occupational choice 
and the educational system. J. educ. Sociol., 1960, 
34, 117-126.—Of 75 seniors surveyed in 3 Florida 
universities, 94.6% had chosed an occupation by 
graduation time, and 30.9% said no one had influ- 
enced their occupational choice. University faculties 
seem to influence the students of lesser ability more 
than superior students in their occupational choice. 
Males sought advice when their families were not 
equipped to give advice. Females were less con- 
sultant in this respect—W. E. Hall. 

5349. Newton, Eunice S. (Bennett Coll.) Ver- 
bal destitution: The pivotal barrier to learning. 
J. Negro Educ., 1960, 24, 497-499.—A study of 69 of 
the “most verbally destitute” studen*s discovered in a 
reading-skills center revealed that (a) all Ss were 
southeasterners; (b) all had been culturally limited 
to church- or school-sponsored experiences; (c) the 
less privileged language patterns they exhibited were 
observed in their parents, teachers, and ministers; 
and (d) they came from high schools that graduated 
fewer than 50 students annually. Some remedies are 
suggested. —R. K. Williams. 


5350. Norris, Willa; Zeran, Franklin R., & 
Hatch, Raymond N. The information service in 
guidance: Occupational, educational, social. Chi- 
cago, Ill.: Rand McNally, 1960. iv, 598 p—A text 
for graduate courses in “Occupational and Educa- 
tional Information” and a general sourcebook, this 
book emphasizes sources and uses of various types of 
information and considers the demands of society, 
classification schemes, an information service library, 
and the administration of the service. (Chapter ref. ; 
554 backnotes; 3 appendices giving publishers, ex- 
amples of units of study for courses, and sample eval- 
uation forms)—C. H. Miley. 


5351. Pace, C. Robert, & McFee, Anne. (Syra- 
cuse U.) The college environment. Rev. educ. 
Res., 1960, 30, 311-320.—A new group of sociolo- 
gists, social psychologists, clinicians, and psychiatrists 
has been studying higher education. This article 
“encompasses research or concepts bearing on envi- 
ronment, in the anthropological sense, on studies of 
interaction between person and environment, and on 
studies whicii suggest environmental or institutional 
dimensions of demonstrated or potential value for re- 
search on the impact of college environments on col- 
lege students.” (65 ref.) —F. Goldsmith. 


5352. Peled [Polack], Elisheva. Shahtsanut 
vetasbikhim aherim behitgonnut nafshit. [ Boast- 
ing and other complexes as mental defense. ] 
Hahinukh, 1958-59, 31, 272-277.—The impudent 
child must be neither punished nor rejected, because 
often aggressiveness and impertinence are only symp- 
toms of emotional distress. He has to be aided by 
proper treatment to free himself from the distress 
leading to inferiority feelings, shyness, or obstinacy. 
He must not believe that he is “bad,” but only that 
some aspects of his conduct need improvement.— 
H. Ormian. 
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5353. Phillips, Waldo B. (Dept. Social Work, 
Los Angeles, Calif.) Counseling Negro pupils: An 
educational dilemma. J/. Negro Educ., 1960, 24, 
504—507.—-Hypothesizing that race differences be- 
tween the counselor and the counselee might seriously 
affect counseling success, 6 boys were assigned to 
Negro and 6 to white counselors for a number of 
nondirective sessions. Different degrees of success 
are reported for both groups of counselors, depending 
upon the markedness of the behavioral changes and 
the counselors’ sensitivity to the presence or absence 
of rapport.—R. K. Williams. 


5354. Super, Donald E. (Columbia U.) The 
critical ninth grade: Vocational choice or voca- 
tional exploration. Personnel guid. J., 1960, 39, 
106-109.—9%th graders tend to be ready for self- 
discovery and aspects of the world of work, but not 
for pursuit of specific lines of endeavor. Vocational 
alternatives to be explored are also suitable objec- 
tives.—S. Kavruck 


5355. Thompson, A. §S., Fletcher, F. M., Jr., 
Arbuckle, D. S., & Paulson, B. B. Occupational 
information for junior high school youth. Per- 
sonnel guid. J., 1960, 39, 115-127.—In this sympo- 
sium (with introduction by Helen Wood) 4 con- 
sultants were asked to report on the extent of need 
for occupational outlook materials at the junior high 
school level, objectives to be served by such materials, 
and their content and manner of presentation. Con- 
clusions: vocational maturity in 9th graders is shown 
by the way in which they think about goals and what 
they are doing about reaching them; occupational 
information is the integration of all appropriate mate- 


rials into the curriculum and total school program; 
occupational information can enrich a junior high 
school pupil’s general experience, arouse his aware- 
ness of the world around him, and increase his mo- 
tivation. —S. Kavruck. 


5356. Watson, Gladys H. (Brooklyn Coll.) 
Emotional problems of gifted students. Personnel 
guid. J., 1960, 39, 98-105.—Achievement of honors 
seemed associated with descent from foreign-L4rn 
parents of the working class; honor students tended 
to be compulsive, driven people with few or no satis- 
factory interpersonal relationships. Low achievers 
tended to be rebellious and resistant. Distress inter- 
feres with, if it does not prevent, effective study.— 
S. Kavruck. 


(See also Abstracts 4722, 4856) 


EDUCATIONAL MEASUREMENT 


5357. Alpert, R., & Haber, R. N. (Harvard U.) 
Anxiety in academic achievement situations. J. 
abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1960, 61, 207-215.—Scales of 
general anxiety (Taylor, Welsh, and Freeman) and 
of anxiety specific to academic situations (Mandler- 
Sarason, Achievement Anxiety Test) were adminis- 
tered to college freshmen. Academic achievement 
included verbal aptitude, the Scholastic Aptitude 
Test, overall grade-point average, and performance 
in psychology courses. The 2 tests of specific anxiety 
were seen to be measuring something different than 
the more general tests and were differentially related 
to academic performance. “Facilitating” vs. “debili- 
tating” anxiety was distinguished. Results are re- 
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lated to the general body of knowledge in area. (18 
ref.)—G. Frank. 

5358. Anastasi, Anne; Meade, M. J., & Schneid- 
ers, A. A. (Fordham U.) The validation of a 
biographical inventory as a predictor of college 
success. Princeton, N. J.: Educational Testing 
Service, 1960. v, 81 p. $2.00—A scoring key was 
developed from an analysis of 303 scoring items on 
a sample of 50 students in each of 3 criterion groups 
at Fordham in 1958. A Positive group consisted of 
“the type of person this college wants to develop,” 
an Average group of students making a satisfactory 
adjustment, and a Negative group of cases giving 
concrete evidence of emotional maladjustment. 
“Cross validation on a similar sample of 150 cases 
from the class of 1959 yielded validity coefficients of 
548, .346, and .256 (all significant at the .01 level) 
for Positive-Negative, Positive-Average, and Aver- 
age-Negative criterion group comparisons, respec- 


personality, and interest tests indicated that the bio- 
graphical inventory differentiated more effectively 
than the other predictors.”—-C. T. Morgan. 


5359. Darley, Ward. (Ass. American Medical 
Coll., Evanston, Ill.) Studies and research in med- 
ical education: Their timeliness and importance. 
J. med. Educ., 1959, 34, 625-630.—The Association of 
American Medical Colleges encourages research 
aimed toward “(a) more useful tools in the selection 
and admission of students to medical school, (b) 
better methods for the evaluation of medical student 
accomplishment, (c) better understanding of the im- 
portance of psychological and environmental factors 
in the education of the physician, and (d) knowledge 
that will make for more deliberate and intelligent 
counseling throughout all levels of medical educa- 
tion.” Some results may show each school’s position 
in the national picture—J. T. Cowles. 

5360. Heist, Paul. (U. California, Berkeley) 
The entering college student: Background and 
characteristics. Rev. educ. Res., 1960, 30, 285-397. 
—Decisions concerning size and student body, char- 
acter and quality of students to be admitted, and plans 
for expansion will be forced upon many colleges be- 
fore the data are available on which policies concern- 
ing admissions and appropriate selection of students 
can be objectively determined. Both educational 
agencies and individual institutions are beginning the 
necessary investigations. (76 ref.) —F. Goldsmith. 


5361. Lepez, R., & Kourovski. Les tests scol- 
aires 4 l’étranger. [Foreign scholastic tests.] Rev. 
Psychol. appl., 1960, 10, 101-115.—The status of 
scholastic testing in the United States, Great Britain, 
Belgium, and Switzerland is summarized. The es- 
sential factor is the perfecting of methodology. In 
the United States statistical techniques reach a re- 
markable level, the choice of content on a rational 
basis is a forte of the Swiss, and understanding of 
instructional practice reaches a high point in Bel- 
gium. France, the country of Binet and Wallon, 
cannot remain in the rearguard of this movement.— 
W. W. Wattenberg. 


5362. Martinson, Ruth A., & Lessinger, Leon M. 
(California State Study Programs Gifted Pupils, 
Sacramento) Problems in the identification of 
intellectually gifted pupils. Except. Child., 1960, 
26, 227-231.—‘‘The problem of identification is one of 
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using the best possible measures in order to arrive 
at an assessment of pupil potential which is as ac- 
curate as possible. Screening should be thought of 
as a preliminary step toward identification, in which 
multiple measures including group intelligence and 
achievement tests, teacher judgment, teacher check 
lists, and others are used. . . . Identification should 
begin at the kindergarten level, and should be a con- 
tinuous process extending throughout the grades.”— 
A. Barclay. 

5363. Stake, Robert E., & Mehrens, William A. 
(U. Nebraska) Reading retardation and group 
intelligence test performance. Except. Child., 1960, 
26, 497-501.—“‘This study was designed to determine 
whether or not retarded readers are handicapped on 
group intelligence tests due to their reading inability. 
. . . Using CTMM (The California Test of Mental 
Maturity) mental ages and CAT (California Apti- 
tude Tests) grade placements for 1187 sixth grade 
pupils, 31 retarded readers, 31 accelerated readers, 
and 11 normal readers were chosen. . .. For each 
individual a WISC MA was predicted from his 
CTMM MA. From this predicted WISC MA the 
actually measured WISC MA was subtracted. The 
mean differences for the retarded readers were com- 
pared to those of the accelerated and normal readers. 
. . . The observed MAs for the retarded readers were 
essentially the same as those predicted by the group 
test. Thus it was demonstrated that the retarded 
readers in the study were not handicapped in taking a 
group intelligence test requiring reading.”—A. Barc- 
lay. 

(See also Abstract 4574) 


Testing Programs 


5364. Fishman, Joshua A., & Pasanella, Ann K. 
(U. Pennsylvania) College admission-selection 
studies. Rev. educ. Res., 1960, 30, 298-310.—Studies 
of mass testing and the operational routinization of 
selection and admission have outrun the consideration 
of criteria or the goals upon which selection and 
guided admission must rest. New forces may reduce 
this imbalance by anchoring selection and guided ad- 
mission in the philosophy of education at one end and 
social science theory and methods at the other. (57 
ref.)—F. Goldsmith. 


(See also Abstract 4897) 


Aptitudes 


5365. Gragnani, M. C. Rapporto tra musicalita’ 
e rendimento nelle varie discipline scolastiche. 
[Relationship between musical aptitude and perform- 
ance in various academic disciplines.] Riv. Psicol. 
soc., 1960, 7, 177-189.—There is a relationship be- 
tween musical aptitude and maximum performance in 
school. Some relationships were found among mu- 
sical aptitude and maximum performance in school. 
Some relationships were found among musical apti- 
tude, drawing, mathematics, and poetry.—L. L’Abate. 


5366. Harris, Yeuell Y., & Dole, Arthur A. (U. 
Hawaii) A pilot study in local research with the 
Differential Aptitude Test battery. Personnel guid. 
J., 1960, 39, 128-132.—The DAT can be helpful in 
predicting, early in high school, acceptance or rejec- 
tion by the university and approximate college per- 
formance.—S. Kavruck. 
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5367. Inizan, A. Opportunité pour un jeune 
enfant de l’apprentissage de la lecture et durée 
probable de cet apprentissage. [Opportuneness for 
a young child’s training in reading and the likely 
duration of that training.] Psychol. Franc., 1960, 5, 
224—238.—A longitudinal study resulting in a battery 
of tests useful in predicting the probable success in 
reading instruction at the beginning of training. The 
research is being continued.—C, J. Adkins. 

5368. Lepez, R., & Kourovsky, F. Les tests 
francais d’acquisitions scolaires. [French tests of 
scholastic achievement.] Rev. Psychol. appl., 1960, 
10, 11-23.—The reasons for the comparative neglect 
of psychometric testing procedures adapted to French 
schools is discussed; and the work of the Institut 
National d’Etude du Travail et d’Orientation Pro- 
fessionnelle, beginning in 1948, is described. Brief 
critiques of the tests of Bouilly, Simon, Kaufman- 
Vallés, Bonnardel, Prudhommeau, and Subes are 
given. French use of scholastic achievement tests is 
poor compared with that in Belgium and Switzerland, 
much less compared with the extraordinary produc- 
tion of instruments in England, Canada, and the 
United States. (24-item bibliogr.)—W. W. Watten- 
berg. 

5369. Sharma, K. N., & Kalra, P. N. (Indian 
Statistical Inst., Calcutta, India) Comparison of 
the performance of engineering and non-engineer- 
ing students on a test of Spatial ability. /. psy- 
chol. Res., Madras, 1960, 4, 121-128—A Figure 
Assembly test consisting of 3 sections with 20 items 
in each was developed. The reliability coefficients for 
engineering, nonengineering groups, and the statistics 
graduates were .60, .067, and .77 respectively. The 
engineering students were found to be significantly 
superior to nonengineering students in performance 
on the test. The latter did not correlate with exam- 
ination results—U. Pareek. 


(See also Abstracts 4866, 4868, 4898) 


Achievement 


5370. Cowles, J. T., & Kubany, A. J. (U. Pitts- 
burgh School Medicine) Improving the measure- 
ment of clinical performance of medical students. 
J. clin. Psychol., 1959, 15, 139-142.—Results reported 
for a new medical student rating instrument, the 
Clinical Performance Record, used to improve meas- 
urement of student performance, hoping to improve 
student selection—F. N. Arnhoff. 

5371. Hazari, A. (U. Bihar, Patna, India) The 
stability of Raven’s Progressive Matrices scores 
for selected children. J. psychol. Res., Madras, 
1960, 4, 102-104.—80 elementary school children with 
poor school records were given the Progressive 
Matrices. “Two different analyses have been pre- 
sented which demonstrate that scores on the coloured 
Progressive Matrices are relatively stable for chil- 
dren with very poor scholastic achievements.”—U. 
Pareek. 

5372. Koppitz, Elizabeth M., Sullivan, J., Blyth, 
D. D., & Shelton, J. (Children’s Mental Health 
Center, Columbus, O.) Prediction of first grade 
school achievement with the Bender Gestalt Test 
and human figure drawings. J. clin. Psychol., 1959, 
15, 164-168.—“. . . tests the hypothesis that the 
Bender Gestalt Test and human figure drawings ad- 
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ministered at the beginning of the first grade can 
predict school achievement at the end of the year. 
The Ss were 143 children from six beginning first 
grade classes. Tests were scored according to the 
Koppitz system and were then correlated with scores 
from the Metropolitan Achievement Test, Primary 1 
Battery, Form R which was administered seven 
months after the first two tests. ... Results show 
the Bender and the Drawings both have the ability 
to predict achievement, but this power increases when 
they are used together as multiple predictors.”— 
F. N. Arnhoff. 


5373. Robinson, H. M., Mozzi, L., Wittock, M. 
L., & Rosenbloom, A. A. (Chicago, Ill.) Chil- 
dren’s Perceptual Achievement Forms: A three 
year study. Amer. J. Optom., 1960, 37, 223-237.— 
The Children’s Perceptual Achievement Forms were 
given to 72-87 pupils in Grades 1-3. “The group 
relationships between C.P.A. scores and reading 
achievement indicate some promise of the value of the 
forms in predicting achievement in the lower third of 
the class. The C.P.A. scores appear to hold no 
promise in selecting pupils who will achieve low 
scores in handwriting. Furthermore, based on three 
complete optometric examinations, the C.P.A. scores 
appear to be entirely independent of visual status.”— 
E. G. Heinemann. 


EDUCATION PERSONNEL 


5374. Buck, Roy C. The extent of social partic- 
ipation among public school teachers. J. educ. 
Sociol., 1960, 33, 311-319.—The objective of this 
study was to investigate the leadership and participa- 
tion role a classroom teacher plays in the present 
American community. The study included 17 grade 
and high school teachers in each of 66 communities 
in Pennsylvania. Teachers were interviewed in terms 
of the Chapin Social Participation Scale. The mean 
score for these teachers was above the Chapin norm 
for natural leaders. It was concluded that the teacher 
has a status position of significance in his community. 


—W. E. Hall, 


5375. McLaughlin, Jack W., & Shea, John T. 
(Public Schools, Lancaster, Calif.) California 
teachers’ job dissatisfactions. Calif. J. educ. Res., 
1960, 11, 216-224.—The conditions reported by 793 
elementary and secondary public school teachers in 27 
school districts in 5 California counties are reported. 
The 39 categories of elementary teacher responses 
and the 52 categories of the secondary level teacher 
responses resulted in a combined list of 67 “different 
and specific items of teacher dissatisfaction,” all of 
which are presented in tabular form —T. EF. New- 
land. 


5376. Peck, Robert F. (U. Texas) 
patterns of prospective teachers. 


Personality 
J. exp. Educ., 
1960, 29, 169-175.—Sentence completion data were 
used to obtain personality analyses of 69 undergrad- 
uate women majoring in elementary education. Ss 


were rated on a 9-point scale of general teaching 
potential by 3 independent raters. Rate-rerate reli- 
ability was reported to be 88. The scores on the 
teaching potential scale were also correlated with 
scores on other personality measures.—E. F. Gardner. 

5377. Roskens, Ronald W. Relationship be- 
tween leadership participation in college and after 
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college. Personnel guid. J., 1960, 39, 110-114.—The 
study indicated that an increase in personal contact 
between faculty and student in leadership activities 
would result in an increase of university leadership 
training benefits —S. Kavruck. 

5378. Ward, S. Mason; Dressel, Robert J., & 
Bain, Robert K. Sex role and the career orienta- 
tions of beginning teachers. Harv. educ. Rev., 
1959, 29, 370-383.—In a questionnaire study of the 
career orientations of men and women beginning 
teachers, significant sex differences were obtained. 
It is suggested that school administrators concerned 
with retaining their staff must in part seek different 
solutions for their men and women teachers. The 
various possibilities are discussed—C. M. Franks. 


INDUSTRIAL & MILITARY PSYCHOLOGY 


5379. De Wet, D. R. A portable hand-foot re- 
action test. /. Nat. Inst. Personnel Res., Johannes- 
burg, 1960, 8, 106-116.—The construction of a port- 
able hand-foot reaction test is described and explained 
with diagrams, drawings, and photographs—J. L. 
Walker. 

5380. Gouws, D. J. The problem of testing 
sequence when administering a battery of tests. 
J. Nat. Inst. Personnel Res., Johannesburg, 1960, 8, 
83-90.—When several tests are administered in series, 
the giving of a difficult and unfamiliar test first harms 
the performance of a group when they are compared 
with another group which has the same test later in a 
series. This may only be true of “emotionally un- 
stable” Ss.—J. L. Walker. 


(See also Abstract 4745) 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE & REHABILITATION 


5381. Leavitt, Lewis A. (Baylor U. College Med- 
icine) Industrial therapy: Its role in a complete 
rehabilitation program. Amer. Arch. rehabilit. 
Ther., 1960, 8(4), 48—The administration of an 
industrial therapy program is described. It has ap- 
plications in the rehabilitation of medical, surgical, 
and psychiatric patients.—L. Shatin. 


OccuPATIONAL & CAREER INFORMATION 


5382. Binois, R., & Lefetz, M. Réflexions sur 
lanalyse du travail. [Reflections on the analysis of 
work.] Rev. Psychol. appl., 1960, 10, 1-i0.—Work 
situations can be analyzed in terms of communication 
theory. They also can be viewed as dialectic inter- 
actions. The situation in which the worker finds 
himself is conditioned by the information he has and 
he receives, and this is at the same time conditioned 
by the situation. Looking at work from the view- 
point of a communications schema, as has been sug- 
gested by Ombredane, proves more useful than the 
study of aptitudes—W. W. Wattenberg. 


5383. Bradley, D. J. The ability of black groups 
to produce recognisable patterns on the 7-Squares 
Test. J. Nat. Inst. Personnel Res., Johannesburg, 
1960, 8, 142-144.—177 Negroes (91 schooled, 80 
illiterate) representing many tribes were asked to 
make a representation of an elephant using the 
squares of the 7-Squares Test. They were unable to 
do so regardless of education —J. L. Walker. 
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5384. Moore, M. R. A typing test and its in- 
vestigation. J. Nat. Inst. Personnel Res., Johannes- 
burg, 1960, 8, 137-141.—The validity of a typing test 
was investigated over a 24-year period for 69 Ss. 
There is a positive relationship between years of 
experience in typing and the score. “The scores 
obtained . . . appeared to be satisfactorily reliable.” 
—J. L. Walker. 


(See also Abstracts 4316, 4776) 


SELECTION, PLACEMENT, & APPRAISAL 


5385. De Wet, D. R. An improved steadiness 
apparatus and its validity for air-pilot selection. 
J. Nat. Inst. Personnel Res., Johannesburg, 1960, 8, 
122-136.—The construction of a steadiness test is 
explained. Diagrams and photographs are included. 
The application of the test is discussed. Some parts 
of the test suggest that the results correlate with 
success in flying —J. L. Walker. 

5386. Geréb, Gyérgy. (Szeged, Hungary) Mun- 
kalélektani vizsgalatok reflexometrids es tremome- 
triads eljaras alkalmazdsaval. [Labor-psychological 
examinations with reflexometric and tremometric 
procedures.] Magyar pszichol. Szsle., 1960, 17, 164- 
170.—A description of a tremometer constructed by 
the author is given in connection with an analysis of 
the fatigue problem in industrial psychology. The 
importance of instrumental examinations coupled with 
careful anamnesis and psychodiagnosis is stressed. 
2 workers’ examination results are tabulated and 
analyzed. (Picture of the tremometer, Russian & 
English summaries )—E. Friedman. 

5387. Germain, José, & Pinillos, José L. (Con- 
sejo Superior Investigaciones Cientificas, Madrid, 
Spain) Validacién de la “USAF Aircrew Classi- 
fication Battery” en una nuestra pilotos espafioles. 
[Validation of the USAF Aircrew Classification 
Battery in a Spanish pilot sample.] Rev. Psicol. gen. 
apl., Madrid, 1958, 13, 551-560.—Administration of 
a Spanish adaptation of the USAF Aircrew Classi- 
fication Battery to 108 Spanish pilots yielded co- 
efficients of validity for each of the subtests com- 
parable to those obtained in the United States Air 
Force and an overall validity coefficient of .52, which 
is highly significant—B. S$. Aaronson. 


5388. Gotsman, E. A sequential procedure for 
selecting and classifying African industrial work- 
ers and labourers. J. Nat. Inst. Personnel Res., 
Johannesburg, 1960, 8, 117-121.—A sequence is pre- 
sented for the giving of a screening General Adapt- 
ability Battery for Africans. It consists of a bolts 
and nuts test, 2 sorting tests, cube construction, and 
tripod assembly. Between 25 and 40% of the testing 
time is saved when this sequence is followed.—J. L. 
Walker. 


5389. Horvath, Laszl6 G. (MAV. Apt. Test. 
Station, Budapest) Vizsgalati médszerek a MAV 
palyaalkalmassagi vizsgalé dllomason. [ Aptitude 
testing methods at the Aptitude Testings Station of 
the Hungarian State Railways.] Magyar pszichol. 
Szle., 1960, 17, 171-183.—Instruments and methods 
of aptitude examination are described as being used 
for selection of railroad workers. The author de- 
scribes 3 areas of examination: chromotopsy, equilib- 
rium, and reaction time. The author stresses the 
importance of the multiscreen method for examining 
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chromotopsy which includes, beside the exchange- 
color table and a Nagel-type anomaloscopic test, a 
coloptometer test with transparent colors. Reaction 
time is determined with the help of the reactiometro- 
gram. A high corralation was found between certain 
personality types and excessive and/or anticipative 
time-reaction. (Pictures of instruments, Russian & 
English summaries )—E. Friedman 

5390. Maizel’, N. I. Psikhologicheskii otbor 
letnego sostava za rubezhom. [Psychological se- 
lection of aeronautical personnel in foreign coun- 
tries.| Vop. Psikhol., 1960, 6(6), 159-165.—The 
author reviews, in the main, American practice in the 
selection of aeronautical personnel and its historical 
development. “It suffers from extremely essential 
deficiencies, the roots of which are determined by the 
theoretical positions of American psychology: its in- 
clination to pragmatism, psychoanalysis, and the 
fetishizing of the quantitative factor in research.” 
The personality inventory and the projective test, 
which the author terms psychoanalytic in method, are 
considered to be without value. Yet, in spite of its 
defects, foreign aeronautical psychology has amassed 
much that is useful in the matter of selection of 
personnel.—/. D. London. 


5391. Miner, John B. (U. Oregon) The con- 
current validity of the PAT in the selection of 
tabulating machine operators. J. proj. Tech., 1960, 
24, 409-418.—The Tomkins-Horn Picture Arrange- 
ment Test proved to be the most effective predictor of 
proficiency in the operation of tabulating equipment. 
“Measures indicative of high work motivation, strong 
super-ego, and overconformity were associated with 
successful performance. Measures indicative of low 
work motivation, a tendency to reject the demands of 
authority, and marked psychopathology were asso- 
ciated with below average performance.”—A. F. 
Greenwald. 

5392. Saffirio, L. Esperienze di valutazione del 
personale di una azienda industriale. [Studies of 
personnel evaluation in an industrial concern.] Riv. 
Psicol. soc., 1960, 7, 51-73.—The introduction of 
rigorous statistical controls for personnel evaluation 
met with initial resistance by the management, but the 
proved usefulness of such controls brought about a 
more favorable acceptance of quantifiable evaluations. 


—L. L’Abate. 


5393. Waters, L. K., & Wherry, R. J., Jr. A 
factor analysis of aptitude and achievement tests 
and performance in the Naval Air Training Pro- 
gram. USN Sch. Aviat. Med. res. Rep., 1959, Proj. 
No. MR005.13-3003, Sub. 10, No. 3. ii, 11 p—*“A 21 
variable matrix of individual tests from the Aviation 
Selection Battery and the Officer Selection Battery, 
performance measures from U.S. Naval School, Pre- 
Flight, and an index of completion or failure in the 
basic phase of flight training was factor analyzed by 
a full centroid method. Seven factors were extracted 
and identified as verbal facility, mathematical skills, 
figure manipulation, academic motivation, program 
motivation, spatial orientation, and aviation informa- 
tion.” —L. Shatin. 

5394. Wiley, L., Harber, H. B., & Giorgia, M. J. 
(Wright Air Development Center, Lackland AFB, 
Tex.) Evidence for a generalized rating tendency. 
Engng. industr. Psychol., 1959, 1, 55-61.—Analysis of 
rating behavior of 8 samples of 20 raters indicates 
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that raters have personal tendencies which: (a) are 
consistent over a 4-hour period, (b) operate in a 
general way in several different rating dimensions, 
and (c) may be of sufficient magnitude to affect eval- 
uations in a way which would have direct operational 
results. Where reliance must be placed on pooled 
judgments of several individuals it is important to 
build a rater yardstick.—C. F. Youngberg. 


TRAINING 


5395. Crichton, Anne. Practical training of stu- 
dents of personnel management. Personnel Mgmt., 
1959, 41, 211-221.—The development of student proj- 
ects in the Social Science Department of the Univer- 
sity College, Cardiff, Wales, is traced and evaluated. 
The additional supervisory burden placed upon the 
academician is felt to be worthwhile since it enables 
the student to relate theory and practice—A. R. 
Howard. 


5396. Durey, Denise. Formation professionnelle 
fondée sur l’analyse du travail: La formation des 
mécanographes. [Professional training based on the 
analysis of the work: The training of multicopiers. ] 
Psychol. Franc., 1960, 5, 187-212——A study was 
made on 67 young women trainees in a card punching 
operation to determine the kinds of errors made as 
individuals and as a group and to devise improved 
training procedures. The new procedures resulted in 
a reduction in necessary time for training, an in- 
creased number of trainees passing the examination, 
and a better adjustment to the workshop.—cC. J. 
Adkins. 


Motivation & ATTITUDES 


5397. Bolda, Robert A. (Chevrolet Engineering 
Center, General Motors) Employee attitudes re- 
lated to supervisory and departmental effective- 
ness. Engng. industr. Psychol., 1959, 1, 31-39.—753 
employees of a factory organization completed atti- 
tude survey questionnaires, a 55% return. A total of 
104 dichotomous response items were used to measure 
attitudes in 6 areas: supervisory consideration and 
initiation, company management, plant management, 
working conditions, job activity, and financial bene- 
fits. Ratings on all first-line foremen and foreladies 
were provided by general foremen using Harding’s 
Check List of Supervisory Performance. Paired 
comparison ratings of departments on a criterion of 
work group effectiveness were provided by 5 mem- 
bers of top management. Correlations among the 
various attitude scales and between the scales and the 
various criteria are presented. The data are inter- 
preted as indicating that employee attitudes are dif- 
ferentially related to effectiveness and supervisory 
quality criteria across major employee classifications. 
—C. F. Youngberg. 


(See also Abstract 5197) 


MANAGEMENT & ORGANIZATION 
5398. Merenda, P. F., & Clarke, W. V. 


( Walter 
V. Clarke Associates, East Providence, R. I.) A 
further note on self-perceptions of management 


personnel and line workers. Engng. industr. Psy- 
chol., 1959, 1, 49-54.—Differences in self-perceptions 
of employees at various levels in an organization 
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found in an independent concurrent study (see 33: 
7057) are confirmed in this study —C. F. Youngberg. 

5399. Stagner, Ross. The gullibility of person- 
nel managers. Personnel Mgmt., 1959, 41, 226-230. 
—This is a reprint from Personnel Psychol., 1958, 11, 
347-352. (see 33: 11165)—A. R. Howard. 


5400. Willett, F. J. (U. Cambridge, England) 
A new approach to teaching industrial manage- 
ment. Ergonomics, 1959, 2, 395-399.—Describes a 
new course in the Department of Engineering. — 
B. T. Jensen, 


5401. Zaidi, S. M. Hafeez. (Pakistan Acad. Vil- 
lage Development, Comilla, Pakistan) Problems in 
human relations in industry in Pakistan: A pre- 
liminary report. J. soc. Psychol., 1959, 49, 13-18.— 
Observations on the rapid industrialization point out 
that “workers have no security in their jobs and, 
therefore, their most pressing problem is to retain 
their jobs as long as they can.” Other employee 
needs, i.e., “job satisfaction and proper adjustment 
to work conditions,” are underestimated by indus- 
trialists—J. C. Franklin. 


{NGINEERING PSYCHOLOGY 


5402. Goodson, James E., & Miller, James W. 
(USN School Aviation Medicine, Pensacola, Fla.) 
Dynamic visual acuity in an applied setting. Acro- 
space Med., 1959, 30, 755-763.—Study was conducted 
to determine the relationship between performance in 
the laboratory and in the air with regard to visual 
acuity of moving targets. (a) The deterioration of 
visual acuity with increased target speeds was the 
same in the air as in the laboratory. (b) The rate 
of deterioration in acuity was linear with 2 targets as 
opposed to curvilinear when 1 target is used. (c) A 
beneficial effect on visual tracking was found with 
deceleration of target speeds. Physiological factors 
as well as anxiety, test discrimination and learning in 
relation to the experimental variables are also dis- 
cussed.—A. Debons. 


5403. Holzman, B. G. (USAF Research Division, 
Washington, D. C.) Birds, bees, and ballistic 
beasts. Science, 1960, 132, 793-794.—“Engineers 
now look with renewed interest on the ways nature 
has solved her control and communication problems. 
... A better understanding of man’s behavior is 
recognized to be critical for the broad areas of selec- 
tion, training, and efficiency.” Behavior depends on 
structural differentiation. “Missiles are all the rage. 
But the missile is a stupid beast. It only goes where 
you tell it to go. If you don’t know where to send it. 
it is virtually worthless. A manned bomber is in- 
finitely more versatile than a missile. But a missile 
operated by a computer that works like a man’s brain 
would indeed make the manned bomber obsolete.” 
Results of the study of animal sensing devices are 
being used practically. Beetle vision, bat echoloca- 
tion, moth “auditory” sense, porpoise sonar systems, 
fish electroreceptors, rattlesnake temperature recep- 
tors, insect chemoreceptors and mechanoreceptors, 
and lobster equilibrium sense are mentioned.—S. J. 
Lachman. 


5404. Kurke, Martin I. (Dunlap & Associates, 
Inc., Washington, D. C.) Personnel variables in 
the analysis of man-machine systems. Ergonomics, 
1959, 2, 349-353.—Reports performance on an optical 
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task by persons tested for mental ability and attitude 
toward army. Differences in detection performance 
were noted; poorest performance shown by those with 
favorable attitude and low mental ability—-B. T. 
Jensen. 


5405. Rosenberg, Seymour. (U. Kansas) A 
laboratory approach to interpersonal aspects of 
team performance. Ergonomics, 1959, 2, 335-348.— 
Experiment provided feedback to an individual on his 
own response, the average of his own and team mates 
response, and on other’s response in a knob-turning 
situation (direct, confounded, and other’s feedback, 
respectively). Individuals learned most rapidly when 
given direct feedback. Team performance improved 
most under confounded feedback, but team members 
are not interchangeable. For different effects feed- 
back can be given in different combinations. Spec- 
ulates about job knowledge necessary to learn to 
adjust to each other.—B. T. Jensen. 


5406. Stockbridge, H. C. W., & Chambers, J. B. 
(Ministry Supply, United Kingdom) Sighting with 
aided and unaided vision. Ergonomics, 1959, 2, 
386-388.—Compared time required to detect a break 
in a Landolt ring using pairings of open and monoc- 
ular or binucular-assisted vision. The open-to-mon- 
ocular vision was fastest of 4 conditions. 6 Ss.— 
B. T. Jensen. 


(See also Abstract 4395) 


Systems 


5407. Gerathewohl, Siegfried J. ( Bioastronautics 
Research Office, Redstone Arsenal, Ala.) Work 
proficiency in the space cabin simulator. Aero- 
space Med., 1959, 30, 722-735.—‘“Three test subjects 
performed a simple mental task during experiments 
lasting seven and ten days, respectively, in a Space 
Cabin Flight Simulator. The number of additions 
made in the arithmetic test taken daily increased al- 
most steadily during the stay in the hermetically 
sealed cabins, but so did the error and correction 
scores obtained. The individual subjects became 
more irritable as time progressed; but they retained 
learned and useful behavior. The results suggest that 
capable, well trained and highly motivated subjects 
can adjust successfully to the severe stresses asso- 
ciated with the exposure to an engineering environ- 
ment.”—A. Debons. 


5408. Wolff, H. S. (National Inst. Medical Re- 
search, Hampstead, England) Modern techniques 
for time and motion study in physiological re- 
search. Ergonomics, 1959, 2, 354-362.—To facilitate 
continuous observation of groups or individuals a 
radio-link from an O to a punch card operator is 
used. The system utilizes multichannel apparatus and 
timing devices. Illustrations and diagrams are pre- 
sented.—B. T. Jensen. 


Displays 

5409. Green, Russel F. (U. Rochester) Accu- 
racy of the bisection of angular extents with con- 
trol knobs as functions of direction of final move- 
ment and number c. settings. Engng. industr. 
Psychol., 1959, 1, 67-82.—A final setting movement 
made to the left will generally tend to be more 
accurate than final setting movements to the right 
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when right-handed muscular bracketing of a dead 
zone is the method used for tuning or focusing an 
instrument having knob controls. Also, successive 
bisections of the same angle will usually result in 
progressively poorer mean  performance.—C. F. 
Youngberg. 

5410. Hodge, D. C., & Blair, W. C. Improved 
rifle sights for high and low illumination levels. 
Engng. industr. Psychol., 1959, 1, 91-94.—80 Ss were 
tested in a laboratory setting using the standard M1 
and 7 experimental rifle sights. Measures of aiming 


error were obtained under 2 conditions of illumina- 
tion: 50 ft-c and 1 ft-c. 2 of the 7 experimental sights 
were found to be better than a 3rd experimental sight, 
but none were significantly different from the stand- 
ard for both levels of illumination —C. F. Youngberg. 


5411. Jackson, K. F. (RAF Inst. Aviation Med- 
icine, Farnborough, England) Behaviour in con- 
trolling a combination of systems: II. Effects of 
changes in the velocity of disturbances. Ergonom- 
ics, 1959, 2, 363-366.—A multiple-tracking task was 
altered by changes in velocity. Results indicated that 
the operator adapts his responses when faced with a 
change in difficulty of the task; he must compromise 
between 2 principles in choosing his responses.— 
B. T. Jensen. 


5412. Loveless, N. E. (Kings Coll., U. Durham, 
England) The effect of the relative position of 
control and display upon their direction-of-motion 
relationship. Ergonomics, 1959, 2, 381-385.—A 
previous experiment on rotation of knob control was 
repeated with the control to the right of the display 
rather than below—N = 72 Royal Air Force men. 
Previous results were supported: direction of con- 
trol should be compatible with movement of display. 
Further evidence was obtained that the relationship 
is weaker if display movement is through center of 
control. This result is not of general applicability to 
circular scales.—B. T. Jensen. 


5413. Pushkin, V. N. Osobennosti i puti rat- 
sionalizatsii dispetcherskikh pul’tov upravleniia. 
[Features and ways of rationalizing railway dis- 
patcher control boards.] Vop. Psikhol., 1960, 6(6), 
39-48.—The psychological features of the illuminated 
track diagram are discussed by analytical reference to 
the railway track-relay centralization control board. 
The illuminated track diagram belongs to a special 
class of control boards, marked by the presence of a 
mnemonic diagram reflecting the “dynamics and 
statics” of the controlled object. Rationalization of 
this type of control board should involve (a) im- 
provement of the mnemonic diagram as a source of 
information about the controlled object and (b) rep- 
resentation in scale of the static system and more 
adequate reflection of the dynamics of the controlled 
object by reducing the number of points of light 
describing the dynamics.—/. D. London. 


(See also Abstracts 4350, 4426, 5412) 


Controls 
WorkK ENVIRONMENT & PERFORMANCE 


5414. Colquhoun, W. P. (Medical Research 
Council, Cambridge, England) The effect of a 
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short rest-pause on inspection efficiency. Lrgo- 
nomics, 1959, 2, 367-372.—32 naval ratings served as 
Ss in a simulated industrial inspection task. After 
practice they were told to work for about an hour; 
% had a rest period after 30 minutes. This group 
knew in advance of the rest period. Fewer failures 
to detect faults were seen in the “rest” group.—B. T. 
Jensen. 


5415. Heinonen, M. J., Karvonen, M. J., & 
Ruosteenoja, R. (Inst. Occupational Health, Hel- 
sinki, Finland) The energy expenditure of walk- 
ing on snow at various depths. Ergonomics, 1959, 
2, 389-394.—Energy expenditure measured with Max 
Planck respirometer. Plots of foot depression in 
snow against plots of energy expenditure on a 
logarithmic scale yields almost a straight line. Walk- 
ing on snow is compared to walking on other sur- 
faces.—B. T. Jensen. 


5416. Hodge, David C. (Texas Technological 
Coll.) Effects of variation in rifle sighting radius 
on aiming errors under two levels of illumination. 
Engng. industr. Psychol., 1959, 1, 40-48.—A 2 by 6 
factorial design provided for 12 combinations of 
sighting radii and illuminations. 5 Ss were assigned 
at random to each cell. The smallest rectangle which 
could enclose the 10 shots in a trial was drawn on a 
score sheet, and the length of the diagonal (in milli- 
meters) was used as the variable error score. Con- 
stant error was indicated by the deviation of the 
center of a shot group from target center. There 
were 10 trials per S. Raw scores were transformed 
by Bartlett's square-root method when raw means and 
variances were found to be correlated and heterog- 
eneous. An inverse relationship exists between the 
length of sighting radii and magnitude of variable 
and constant errors.—C. F. Youngberg. 


5417. Hopkinson, R. G., & Longmore, J. 
ing Research Station, Hertfordshire, England) 
tention and distraction in the lighting of work- 


( Build- 
At- 


places. Ergonomics, 1959, 2, 321-334.—Both general 
and local lighting of work spaces seems desirable. 
Describes experiment and method and analyzing 
photographic records of eye movements under differ- 
ent conditions of distraction. Large areas of low 
brightness command attention for longer periods than 
small bright areas, but are not necessarily more dis- 
tracting.—B. T. Jensen. 


5418. Kosilov, S. A. (Inst. Work Hygiene & 
Vocational Diseases) O vzaimodeistvii pervoi i 
vtoroi signal’nykh sistem v trudovykh protsessakh. 
[On the interaction of the first and second signal 
systems in work processes.} Zh. vyssh. nervn. 
Deiatel., 1960, 10, 481-487.—The development of new 
work habits is subject to the “law of formation of 
conditioned connections” with verbal reinforcement 
signalizing work-goal fulfillment. The various in- 
dices of “interaction of the signal systems” may be 
utilized to evaluate mastery of work movements, to 
serve as basis for work instructions, to determine 
measures for the prevention of fatigue, and to verify 
their effectiveness. —/. D. London. 


5419. Lea, J. D. Noise reduction. Personnel 
Mgmt., 1959, 41, 236-240.—The effects, nature, meas- 
urement, and reduction of noise are briefly outlined — 


A. R. Howard. 


INDUSTRIAL AND MILITARY PSYCHOLOGY 


5420. Molnar, Imre. (Hungarian Acad. Sciences, 
Budapest) A munkalélektan mai feladatai. | Pres- 
ent tasks of psychology of work.) Magyar pszichol. 
Ssle., 1960, 17, 30-36.—The change of emphasis in 
the last decade in the psychology of work from func- 
tion-centered to worker-centered is stressed. The 
main areas of investigation in factory work are 
presented as follows: place of work and production 
process, circumstances outside the plant, and person- 
ality factors. (Russian & English summaries)— 
E. Friedman. 


5421. Wilkinson, R. T. (Medical Research Coun- 
cil, Cambridge, England) Rest pauses in a task 
affected by lack of sleep. Ergonomics, 1959, 2, 373- 
380.—12 naval ratings completed the Five Choice 
Test after a sleepless night and after one of sleep. 
Some had 30-second breaks after each 5 minutes of 
work. The condition of no sleep affected perform- 
ance without breaks. (Appendix describes statistical 
analysis, 15 ref.)—B. T. Jensen. 


(See also Abstract 4399) 


Accipents & SAFETY 


5422. Horvath, Laszld G. (MAV Aptitude 
Examining Station, Budapest, Hungary) A ké6z- 
lekedéspszichologia problémai. [Problems of the 
psychology of traffic.] Magyar pszichol. Szle., 1960, 
17, 37-42.—Scientific methodology, problems, and 
practical application of “‘psychology of traffic” are 
discussed. The object of the scientific inquiry in this 
branch of psychology is defined as the effect of traffic 
on humans. “The psychology of traffic is a science 
of facts, a complex scientific study of work, based on 
many auxiliary sciences. ... It is concerned with 
one of the most important manifestations of modern 
life i.e. with the traffic and the individual from the 
point of view of traffic.” (Russian & English sum- 
maries)—E. Friedman. 


5423. Laner, S., & Sell, R.G. An experiment on 
the effect of specially designed safety posters. 
Occup. Psychol., 1960, 34, 153-169.—Do safety post- 
ers make an effective contribution to accident preven- 
tion? More safe behaviors were observed in a 6-week 
test period at 7 British steel works than for the pre- 
experimental phase. In 7 of 13 shops the increase 
was more than 20%. Posters were least effective at 


the extremes of the unsafe activity continuum.— 
M. York. 


ADVERTISING & CONSUMER PSYCHOLOGY 


5424. Drake, Maurice P., Kroll, Beverley J., & 
Pilgrim, Francis J. (QM Food & Container Inst., 
Chicago, Ill.) Radiation flavor: Fact or fancy. 
Science, 1960, 132, 1394-1395.—‘Experimental re- 
sults indicate that sensory evaluations in different 
laboratories give equivalent results if standardized 
procedures and a standard sample are used. Con- 
flicting results concerning the flavor of irradiated 
foods are due largely to different methods of evalua- 
tion and to incorrect interpretation of results. Un- 
usual flavor due to irradiation should be considered 
different, not necessarily objectionable.”—S. J. Lach- 
man 


5425. Jacobi, John E., & Walter, S. George. 
Aspetti psicologici del mercato: Gli abiti come 
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INDUSTRIAL AND MILITARY PSYCHOLOGY 


simbolo. [Applied psychology of selling: Dresses as 
symbols.] Riv. Psicol. soc., 1959, 26, 47-64—“A 
survey of the literature and a small exploratory study 
suggest four converging lines of investigation in .. . 
[the] area of dress buying behavior: 1) basic needs 
and values in the psychological sense; 2) basic drives 
and instincts in the biological sense; 3) immediate 
influences; e.g., income, price, style, special dress 
features, use situations, and 4) the learning and con- 
ditioning process; e.g., the way in which dress status 
symbols are assimilated, the way in which dresses are 


35: 5426 


deemed appropriate for use situations.” 
summary )—C. T. Morgan. 


5426. Watts, H. L. Living patterns and hous- 
ing preferences: Some neglected aspects of socio- 
logical research into housing needs. J. Nat. /nst. 
Personnel Res., Johannesburg, 1960, 8, 71-82.— 
Housing programs have often been lacking because 
insufficient attention was paid to patterns of living, 
dwelling usage, and housing preferences. The field is 
largely unexplored. Plans for houses must be sacio- 
economically suitable. (32 ref.)—J/. L. Walker. 
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